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Preface 



The inspiration for this work, presented as a two volume companion set, 
was derived initially from a period of study leave in 1985 and again in 1990 
involving protracted periods of residence in the USA and UK through 
which we developed close involvement at many levels with academics, 
administrators and schools people in different education systems. Contacts 
made then have been maintained and strengthened, and, for both of us, as 
we compared notes and experiences from attending a number of national, 
regional and international conferences, it became evident that these edu- 
c.itors appeared to be saying essentially similar things about the implementa- 
tion of change — policies, programmes and practices — seemingly driven 
by external forces which had taken over the agenda from the profession. 
Somewhere in all this ferment was the exercise of the political will to 
govern in a directly interventionist fashion in education. 

It was intriguing to witness, as we moved around the world, guber- 
natorial elections being run on essentially education platforms, especially 
after the publication of A Nation at Risk in the US, and the direct in- 
volvement of the Thatcher Government in developing and imposing a 
national curriculum in Britain, with the education portfolio becoming one 
of the hottest in Cabinet. A similar phenomenon occurred in New Zea- 
land, with parallels in Australia, where numerous inquiries into education 
across the States and Territories followed by radical revisions to curricula 
and organization took place throughout the 1980s continuing to the present. 
Those who believed in the domino theory, as this applied to education in 
Western society, could have had a 'field day'. There appeared to be a set 
of forces at work which could only be worked out through the radical 
reform, restructuring, and/or transformation of education systems at all 
levels, although the work of schools was singled out for particular atten- 
tion. The latter was motivated by a general dissatisfaction with the defi- 
ciencies in the perceived performance of schools and their failure to deliver 
value for money in terms of the dollar spent; the need to align schools 
more closely with economic reforms; and a view, prevalent at the time, 
of education in terms of human capital. In all the countries mentioned 
above, we were very aware that there was a common conception, at least 
by those outside education (and some within it), that the transformation 
of schools and the reform of school systems would enable each country 

I'll" 
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concerned to recapture its rightful share of the global market place. It 
seemed rather bizarre to us that education, with its underlying moral im- 
perative, was to be a major player iov the exercise of market forces in 
realizing socio-economic goals in which the 'size of the global cake' was 
fixed. 

In Volume 1. a number of educators and academics, selected because 
they were in a good position to bring their insights to the study of the 
historical, social and economic forces at work in the formulation and 
implementation of educational policy, try to understand the nature of 
a new educational reform era. They were also selected to represent the 
\oices of people, teachers, administrators, academics and consultants who 
are immersed in. and keen observers of the change process at work. The 
material they represent is significant in its own right and should reson- 
ate with the experiences of many who have sought to manage and direct 
the process, and/or have been immersed in it themselves. 

The cases in this volume are designed to capture these different expe- 
riences of educational change; to contemplate it and to portray it in its 
cross-cultural complexity from different contexts and different points of 
view. Case-study methodology has grown in scope and sophistication and 
the cases presented here capture this diversity. Some of the studies follow 
what might now be called a more traditional approach, others are cases as 
exemplars, rather than case studies. Some employ narrative methods under 
the rubric of retrospective accounts, and others point to the case-study 
method as the source of hypothesis generation and are not at all disinterested 
in the nature of generalization. All of the cases exemplify the change process 
at work, for we would argue that there is such a thing which is identifiable, 
has an air of predicability about it. and once recognized and understood 
can be directed and managed. That we have failed to do so on any grand 
scale to date is probably why the voluminous literature on change and the 
collective recorded experience of four decades of change management, on 
the whole makes such dismal yet fascinating reading. We hope that the 
various contributors will cause the serious reader to pause and reflect on 
this in some detail, for while we understand better the nature and com- 
plexity of implementation, we are perhaps a little less certain about the 
nature of change itsdf than we once were. It has become more highly 
differentiated from the tidal wave which tends to overwhelm us in its 
human dimensions, to the steady suif. and the ripples and currents all of 
which variously interplay to reinforce or work against human intents and 
agency in a given setting and at a given scale. 

In trying to bring order to some of this complexity, this book has 
been arranged in three sections. The first section illustrates structural and 
organizational change from a national and/or system level point of view, 
in which the focus is more on changing structures r.\thcr than individuals 
and the consequences of these for systemic change. The second section 
deals essentially with the way policies are mediated into the practicalities 
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of changing organizations and practices involving both organizational and 
human interventions. The concluding section, at a number of ditTerent 
scales, represents the views of practitioners with a curriculiuii focus which 
is deemed to lie at the very heart of schooling. 

We wish to thank the many people who have contributed to this 
volume knowingly or unknowingly in their interactions with us and with 
the contributors, and for the many insightful comments about what we 
were trying to do. In particular, we would like to thank Jane Piscioneri 
and Sheena Carter, at the University of Notre Dame. Australia, for their 
valuable secretarial support, and for their encouragement in bringing this 
manuscript together. If the various studies presented in this volume pres- 
ent a mirror to others in similar settings who are facing the same sorts 
of challenges and in so doing helps them avoid the pitfalls inherent in 
Santayana's dictum. 'Those who ignore the lessons of history are con- 
demned to repeat them", this book will have achieved its purpose. 

David Carter 

The University of Notre Dame Australia 
Marnie 0'\'eill 

The University of Western Australia 
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The papers in this section deal with structural change. In Chapter 1. Max 
Angus' paper examines the history of attempts at devolution of power and 
authority from strong centralized state systems of education to schools in 
the past twenty years. The first attempt, in 1973. was initiated by the 
Australian Commonwealth Government in the face of opposition from 
state bureaucracies. Angus attributes to this attempt a desire to humanize 
the large bureaucratic state education systems, in the belief that responsibil- 
ity was likely to be most effectively discharged when the decision makers 
were also the iniplementors with the obligation to justify their decisions 
enhanced by the probability of profiting from them. 

The second cycle of devolution was initiated by state governments 
intent on getting better value for their money. The discourse associated 
with this initiative was located in corporate management and sought to ap- 
ply the instruments of corporatism, not just to education systems, but to 
other state sector departments. Angus examines the flaws of this approach 
in the particular context of the Western Australian Department (renamed 
Ministry) of Education. This attempt at devolution occurred concurrently 
with major curriculum, restructuring, and was challenged in the industrial 
arena on the basis of workloads and salaries. For the first time in fifty 
years. Western Australian teachers went out on strike. The initiative was 
also marked by the absolute reluctance of the centre to devolve any power 
to schools. Although pushing administration and responsibility out to the 
periphery was welcomed by central administrators. Angus suggests that 
granting any flexibility to schools was regarded by the centre as a potential 
loss of control. 

Angus identifies school principals as a key factor in this battle. The 
Ministry had to resolve this dilemma of whether to allow the principals to 
become chief executives of self-determining schools, or whether to col- 
onize them as central administration personnel. In the industrial disputes, 
the principals aligned themselves with their teaching staff, making subse- 
quent demands for loyalty to the centre difficult to impose. A change of 
government in Western Australia might be seen to have moved devolu- 
tion off the agenda, but indications were that the impetus had stalled 
anyway. An alternative approach applied in Victoria offered the possibility 
(if moving the devolution reform forward by allowing schools to opt to 
work under a more deregulated setting while maintaining the centralized 
structure for those schools not ready or willing to opt out of it. 

The third cycle identified by Angus derives from an industrial settle- 
ment between the federal level of government, business and the unions, 
which has enmeshed teachers unions and education, whether or not the 
teachers unions saw it as a desirable arrangement, Part of the negotiations 
was to shift the focus from teacher salaries to student learning and, through 
the National Project on the Quality of Teaching and Learning (NPQTl ). 
to allow individual schools the opportunities to restructure the organiza- 
tion of teaching and learning in schools, The self-managing team was the 

3 
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core construct, but school staff had to commit themselves to improving 
student learning, promoting collaborative problem solving and evaluating 
their performance. The jury is still out on the success, or otherwise, of 
devolution initiatives in Australia, particularly the most recent initiatives. 

In Chapter 2, Betty Steffy and Fenwick English offer a comparat- 
ive study of legislated educational reform in Illinois and Kentucky viewed 
through a set of common criteria: events demographics; events leading 
to the reform; major components of the reform; what changed and what 
remained the same; and trouble spots. In both states, the impetus for re- 
form was driven by highly public expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
existing system of educational management, finance and quality of educa- 
tional outcomes. The Chicago Reform Act of 19HS had its genesis in city- 
wide teacher strikes; the Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) was 
the end result of a class-action equity suit against the government on the 
grounds that the state system of funding education was unconstitutional. 

The Chicago Reform Act (19KH) was an attempt to shift some of the 
political control of the school system away from the central level to the 
schools. Steflfy and English attribute the 'no-change* result of the Act to 
several interacting factors. These included: 

• compulsion to operate within existing labour union contractual 
guidelines, enforced by legal action; 

• a projected and increasing revenue shortfall; 

• inability to decentralize support services and resources to schools; 

• exclusion of local school councils from education as opposed to 
governance issues; 

• failure to improve educational acliievemenl of students; 

•» failure of lobby groups to find a leverage point lo speed up change. 

In contrast, the Kentucky Educational Reform Act is characterized as an 
integrated comprehensive program to produce change in the areas of curric- 
ulum, finance and governance. Emerging from the case study, Steffy and 
English identify several parridoxes of educational reform with a devolution 
agenda. These make interesting reading set against Angus' discussion of 
the difficulties of devolution in Western Australia. 

The Texas Education Reforms (House Bill 72), analysed by Sandra 
Neubert in Chapter 3, were generated in response to the A Nation at Risk 
Report published in iy«3. House Bill 72 addressed similar issues to the 
KERA Bill, namely: 

• the inequitable school finance structure; 

• improvement of the quality of teachers by providing a career lad- 
der, salary increases, a required competency exam and state-funded 
loan programs for prospective teachers; 
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• enhancement of student attainment by making school attendance 
mandatory, deseloping new assessment instmments, and; 

• making participation in extracurricular activities such as sport con- 
tingent upon academic achievement. 

Unlike the three American cases presented by StefTy and English and 
Neubert however. Cathy Wylie suggests that the press for devolution and 
educational reform did not arise from public dissatisfaction with the edu- 
cation system, although the 1975 Educational Development Conference 
(1975) recorded a demand for more community invoKement in schools 
and educational decision making. The driving force, she believes, came 
from government perceptions of the possible role of education in address- 
ing national interests. In Ncsv Zealand, unlike the Western Australian case 
described by Angus, tiic leorgani/ation abolished education boards and 
the regional arm of the Department of Education, making each school a 
stand-alone unit. 

In Chapter 4. Wylie examines the impact of devolution on the schools 
on issues such as increased workloads, fuiancial management, school site 
innovation, community invoKement through the boards of trustees, equity 
provision, student attainment and curriculum provision. 

In concert, this group of studies illuminates structural change pro- 
cesses at work at the system level. Here, political and organizational per- 
spectives are used to illustrate how intended, as well as unintended, effects 
introduce an element of unpredictability when whole clusters of innova- 
tions are implemented systemwide on a shortened timescale. 
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Chapter 1 



Devolution of School Governance in 
an Australian State School System: 
Third Time Lucky? 



Max Angus 



Dt-volution of decision making within the state public school systems 
was a key factor of the commonwealth government programs designed 
to improve Australian education during the 1970s and early lysOs. in the 
blueprint for reform of the interim Committee for the Australian Schools 
Commission (1973) entitled Schools In Australia, it was clearly stated that 
schools would be better places if the centralized control of schools by state 
education authorities were loosened. This was a radical notion: since the 
late nineteenth century, public schooling was provided for the substantial 
majority of children through centrally organized state school systems. 'Ihe 
maintenance of a highly centralized administration seemed the best way by 
which education of comparable quality could be guaranteed across the states 
(Mossenson. 1972). The large, centralized state education departments 
seemed to be permanent features of the public administration landscape. 



The Commonwealth Experiment: A First Attempt at 
Devolution 

Commencing in 1973, the commonwealth authorities, through th<' (tiien) 
newly established Schools Commission, itijected a huge increase in fund- 
ing into an arena tiiat had hitherto been occupied solely by the states. 
While the funding was welcomed by the states, the conditional acceptance 
of commonwealth priorities and values was not. The devolution proposals 
were regarded as an attack on the authority of state systems, and during 
the early years rere contested vigorously, though this became more des- 
ultory once it became clear that there was likely to be httle change in the 
balance of power to administer school systems. 

Although the commonwealth reforms arose from an assessment of 
the financial needs of schools, the promotion of devolution was not rooted ' 
in the economic rationalism that was to overtake thinking a decade later. 
The rationale, put simply in Schools in Australia, states that the 
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grass-roots approach to the control of schools reflects a conviction 
that responsibility will be most effectively discharged where the 
people entrusted with making decisions are also the people respons- 
ible for carrying them out, with an obligation to justify them, and 
in a position to profit from their experience, (p. 10) 

The devolution objective was advanced through special purpose programs 
for disadvantaged students and through a program that promoted innova- 
tion. Funding was disbursed to schools via state and local committees, 
comprised mostly of school and community personnel; the committees 
largely bypassed the state department offices. In most cases, state author- 
ities were ready to accept the funding, but retained control by renegoti- 
ating details of school-initiated proposals before allowing them to proceed. 
As events unfolded, very few proposals directly challenged the central 
decision-making authority of state departments. Pulling in its horns, the 
Schools Commission sought to achieve its devolution goals by changing 
the culture of school systems rather than by provoking a head-on contest 
between the commonwealth and the states over administrative structures. 
Several of the special purpose programs were abolished after a decade of 
operation, though the programs for the support of disadvantaged children 
continue to function. 

It is difficult to assess the impact of the devolution push of the Com- 
monwealth. At best, the direct effects seem to have been marginal. In the 
case of Western Australia, school projects funded by the Innovations Pro- 
gram led to some system-wide policy changes. For example, schools can 
now use their own funds to purchase buses — a contravention of previous 
central policy which opposed this development on cost-benefit grounds. 
Other examples of this order and kind can be found but, institutionally, 
schools remained much the same and the central office continued as firmly 
in control as ever. The programs were accommodated within the central 
bureaucracy and their radical intent was never fully realised. 



State Government Initiated Reform: The Second Cycle 

'I'he Better Schools Report as an Hxample 

Ironically, fourteen years after the publication of the Commonwealth's 
Schools in Australia, in January 1987 the State CovernnuMit of Western 
Australia issued Better Schools in Western Austialia: A prof^rm for iiiiprovement, 
a report recommending the devolution of decision making from the c en- 
tral bureaucracy to schools. According to the report, the (.•oriuT-stone of 
the restructuring should be the 'self-determining' school, The report urged 
the replacement of direct, centralized control by broader macro (.-ontrols 
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which would enable schools to exercise autonomy over their management 
in pursuit of system-wide objectives. Symbolically, the Education Depart- 
ment was to be replaced by a 'Ministry of Education'. In a system of 750 
schools, spread over a third of the continent and with a history of highly 
centralized decision making, the reforms proposed for Western Australia 
in the Better Schools report were the most radical this century. 

Similar policies had already began to be implemented in some states 
and territories, most notably Victoria and the Australian Capital Territ- 
ory. Others followed. Nev • uth Wales initiated its devolution program 
with the publication of the Report in 1989. In all cases, the devolution 
policies were propelled by a government commitment to the reform of 
public sector management across agencies and departments as much as 
from a concern for the quality of education per se. In contrast with the 
earlier cycle of devolution, the Commonwealth government played no 
part in the promotion of devolution the second time around. Nor for that 
matter was there any national coordination or promotion; there was no 
national guru, definitive literature, nor key sponsoring agency. The core 
ideas spread like an epidemic across systems and state boundaries. Labor 
and conservative state goverrinients followed similar courses — there were 
no discernible differences ofa party-political kind: the ideology of devolu- 
tion, and its expression in management terms, were interpreted similarly 
across systems. 

The motives of the state governments during the 1980s were plain 
enough, though were not always made explicit: governments were under 
pressure to improve and extend services; the education sector consumed 
between a third and a quarter of state expenditure; the education enterprise 
was run by management practices developed during a more affluent era; 
efficiencies could be found by reducing the size of the central bureaucra- 
cies (which grew dramatically during the 1970s and 1980s due, largely, to 
additional commonwealth funding) by giving staff at the school site more 
control over the deployment of resources. The underlying purpose of the 
reforms was not to cut education expenditure but to get better value for 
it, recognizing that for the foreseeable future, governments could expect to 
encounter increasing difficulty in raising revenue to meet the rising costs 
of public services. The participation of senior educational officials in the 
process ameliorated the more radical expressions of economic rationalism 
in the restructuring of their departments. 

The paradigm applied across the public sector can be expressed sim- 
ply in terms of means and ends. There are four steps: 

1 A clear articulation by central authorities of the desired ends. 

2 The provision of resources to local authorities conditional upon 
agreement to achieve the stated ends. 

3 riic empowerment of local authorities to determine the means. 

4 l-'iirthcr central provision of resources conditional upon the 
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demonstration by local authorities of progress towards the achieve- 
ment of the agreed ends. 

In the education context, the government was not intent upon devolving 
to schools the authority to determine what the ends should be. Quite the 
opposite. Underpinning the paradigm was the belief that better perform- 
ance would result from' a sharper focusing on systemic priorities. What was 
to be devolved to schools was the authority (and the capacity) to deter- 
mine the way in which the school could achieve the agreed outcomes. 



The Machinery for Devolution in School Systems 

State education authorities across Australia adapted the corporate manage- 
ment machinery in order to put their devolution proposals into effect. The 
core instrumentation consisted of: 

• a mandatory development plan in each school (in effect, the school's 
corporate plan); 

• single line budgets/block grants for schools containing funds pre- 
viously allocated centrally for specific purposes; 

• formally constituted school decision-making groups, containing 
staff and community representatives, which endorse plans and 
authorize budgets (and in some cases, select staff); 

• an external auditing capacity which has an educational, as well as 
financial, remit; 

• central offices more focused than in the past on defining policy 
parameters and standards; and 

• decentralized support services for schools, based either in schools 
or in local offices. 

The language and form of the apparatus varied. South Australia, for ex- 
ample, established a special office of evaluators-conie-inspectors to 'audit' 
a school's performance. Western Australia used a locally-based superin- 
tendent to undertake these tasks. The functions of school decision-making 
groups (or school councils as they are also called) varied fi'om state to 
state, with the Victorian councils having greater powers than elsewhere. 
School support services were also organized differently on a regional or 
district basis, depending on state and territory circumstances. 

It is apposite to compare the origins of the Australian movement 
towards devvMution with those of the US. In the latter, the literature sug- 
gests that th; interest in school-based (i.e., site-based) management had 
.irisen from within an orthodox school improvement paradigm which 
emphasized local ownership or empowerment and stressed the importance 
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of regarding the school as the most productive unit for managing educa- 
tional change (David. IWJ). School-based management appears to be a 
convenient concept for collecting together conventional wisdom and edu- 
cational research fmdings about how 'good' schools operate. In the Aus- 
tralian case, the origins are found in the drive to reform public sector 
management with the focus on efficiency and the better use of existing 
resources. The language used to describe the devolution machinery and 
the restructuring in Australia has the resounding ring of corporate man- 
agerialism (audit, performance appraisal, corporate plan, performance 
indicators and so on). However, it would be inaccurate to describe the 
reforms, such as those contained in the Better Schools report, as straight- 
forward examples of economic rationalism. For example, incorporated 
in the Better Schools ideology is a belief that the quality of education will 
improve when the responsibility for problem solving is shifted from the 
central bureaucracy to the school or individual. The assumption that school 
improvement can be achieved more successfully through local control is 
the under-exposed side of the Better Schools reforms. 



IniplementiUion of the Second Cycle 

The Aftermath of the Release of the Better Schools Report 
In Western Australia, the release of the Better Schools report was met with 
bewilderment and protest. The genesis of the report was a functional re- 
view of the Education Department which was carried out by an agency 
independent of the Department and answerable directly to the govern- 
ment. The Education Department was the twenty-seventh government 
instrumentality to be so examined and by far the largest. The review, con- 
trary to conventional practice in the education sector, was neither open 
nor participative. The full report was not made public. Teachers were not 
prepared for the abridged version. Better Srhools, nor for its immediate 
endorsement by the government. Their concerns were immediately taken 
up by the Teachers Union. From day one, the reform program was rep- 
resented by its opponents as conspiratorial, anti-educational and imprac- 
ticable. Unions in other states and territories reacted similarly. For example, 
the implementation of the Scott Report in New South Wales encountered 
concerted teacher union opposition. 

Teachers, in general, saw no need for radical restructuring. From 
their perspective the system did not appear to be in crisis. Most were 
satisfied with the existing system, subject to some fine-tuning. Further, 
teachers were well down the track with the implementation of curriculum 
reform and. in secondary schools in particular, were tired as a result of that 
effort. The educational bureaucracy itself was little better prepared. There 
had been no proselytising prior to the release of the Better Schools report 
if for no other reason than that only a small circle of government advisers 
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and otTicials were familiar with the report's contents. Hence, the iniplc- 
nientation began in defiance of most of the conventional principles gov- 
erning the smooth introduction of organizational change, Whether the 
implementation could have begun otherwise is a moot point. It seems 
doubtful that a report so uncompromising in its c(.inuiiitnient to restruc- 
turing could have been produced had there been widespread consultation 
with the education establishment, although, on the other hand, the recom- 
mendations could have been more clearly articulated and positively rep- 
resented to teachers had it not been released so pre-eniptorily, 

'I'hc Statits of the Implauvntation 

The Better Schools report contained a five-year time-line for the full imple- 
mentation of its recommendations. In ctTect, teachers were told that the 
key objectives of the report were not negotiable though the manner of 
implementation and the time-lines were subject to review. Seven years on, 
the report card reads as follows: 

• I lie restructuring of the central and district offices was com- 
pleted, though the promise to halve the central office bureaucracy 
was never met — there is still a strong centrifugal pull in the way 
the system operates. Successive ministers for education shied away 
from the drastic restructuring proposed as a result of assertive inter- 
est group representation. 

• Legislation was passed enabling school decision-making groups to 
operate; most schools have established these groups, some with 
sophisticated structures. However, the powers of the groups are 
limited. For example, the government quickly reneged on pro- 
posals in the report that school decision-making groups should 
select staff 

• School development plan guidelines were issued and most schools 
formulated some kind of plan, ranging from rudimentary to soph- 
isticated. 

• C'entrally held funds were consolidated into a single grant and 
phased in over several years. Although it was expected that the 
full operating costs of schools would be incorporated into the grant 
by 1W2, the major element in the school running costs — staO" 
salaries — continues to be firmly held by central authorities, 

• The development of the audit function has lagged. District super- 
intendents, the auditing agents, we're unable to assume their role in 
a practical sense because schools had not yet acquired the means of 
accounting for their performance. Also, many of the district super- 
intendents hankered for the old days in which their relationship 
with schools was more congenial than the hard-edged audit role 
presumed. 
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The most contentious area has been school staffing. There has been strong 
union opposition to the notion of local staff selection, or indeed any inter- 
ference to the highly complex, centralized staffing process which governs 
promotion and appointment to the more and less desirable locations in the 
state. In the face of strong teacher opposition, the government's commit- 
ment to this recommendation in the report was withdrawn so that schools 
were not able to be self-determining with regard to the recruitment, ap- 
pointment and deployment of staff — the school's key resource. Now, 
seven years on, the implementation '■ -."ely halfway towards completion. 
Much of the essential infrastructure is not in place. The organization is 
operating with elements of a devolved and a centralized system and has 
the virtues of neither. Assessing the strengths of devolution has been dif- 
ficult while the system remains in this unfinished state. Most school staff 
are of the view that they are currently working in a devolved system and 
do not recognize much difference from the way things were in the past. 

Acioiittliufi for the Proi^ress 

Setting aside the way in which the Better Schools report was formulated 
and released there are other reasons which explain the rocky start: 

• The report came hard on the heels of another wide-scale review 
of the education system, (Western Australian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 1984), hereafter called The Beazley Report, which contained 
a mammoth 272 recommendat" 3ns for change and improvement. 
The Beazley Report focused mostly on curriculum change and as- 
sumed that the organizational structures of the education system 
would stay intact. The implementation of changes to the second- 
ary school curriculum, a consequence of The Beazley Report, were 
in full swing when the Better Schools report was released. In the 
minds of many teachers, taken together, the proposals of the two 
reports constituted too much change and too much work imposed 
too quickly. 

• The Teachers' Union opposed the Better Schools report publicly 
because of the decision of the government not to consult it regard- 
ing the changes, but more privately for various philosophical and 
political reasons. The basis of the opposition was often vague or 
speculative since the Better Schools report was a slim document 
describing what needed to be done while remaining silent on the 
detail how the changes should take effect. However, more gener- 
ally underpinning union opposition was the fear that devolution 
of authority would lead to deregulation of industrial practices 
and conditions of work with the consequential weakening of the 
centralized decision-making structure upon which union power 
rested. While education authorities were espousing the rhetoric of 
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devolution the Teachers Union leaders were oppositional, or cir- 
cumspect at best. 

• Inuring 1989, commonwealth and state governments issued radical, 
new wags* fixing guidelines which required industries to demon- 
strate improvement in structural etTiciencies in order to gain sal- 
aries increases. Teachers were of the view thaf, in real terms, their 
salaries had been eroded over the past decade while at the same 
time they had already borne the brunt of substantial restructuring. 
Their claim for special treatment was not supported by the gov- 
ernment or accepted by the State Industrial Commission and they 
resorted to industrial action. The Better Schools changes became a 
bargaining chip in the fight for salary increases. The Teachers" 
Union gained strong support for it.s policy of a moratorium on 
change until its members were back-paid for the restructuring 
already done. 

• The translation of theory into practice turned out to be conceptu- 
ally and practically more dirt'icult than initially envisaged. 'There 
were no pilot projects and no system models elsewhere sufficiently 
advanced to learn from. CkMitral office staff were expected to turn 
the Hetter Schools report into an implementation document from 
the early days. This was hard to accoiiiplish quickly since virtually 
every feature of the former Hducation Department required re- 
definition and clarification. Staff at all levels faced uncertainty and 
ambiguity with the iret result that many sidelined themselves and 
adopted a 'wait-and-see" attitude. 

In other states, thouf^ > there were local issues, the tenor of the resistance 
was much the same. The restructuring faced opposition within the depart- 
mental bureaucracies: from officials unconvinced that there were funda- 
mental dysfunctions requiring heavy-handed fixing by outside agencies; 
from union officials who saw the restructuring, if it were ever able to be 
fully implemented, as an undermining of its power base; from a large 
body of teachers confused about the point of the whole exercise; from 
school principals angry at having to manage their divided loyalties, and: 
from parent advocates who sensed that they would have less control than 
they were promised in the official rhetoric. More comprehensive national 
analyses of. these events can be found in Trazer et al. (1985), Harman (7 ,il. 
(IW!) and I.indgard el al. (IW). 



/'(i/iV)' nUcmnuis 
SelJ-ileietminatioii Or Line Mana^i^emeni Control? 

«.)ne of the constant tensions since 1987 has been the definition of the 
limits of the school's aiitoiioiiiy. Some teachers took the slogan 'self- 
determining schools' to mean literally just that — unlimited autonomy 
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without regard for system-wide policy paranicters and agreed standards. 
Subsequent attempts by the central office to define the policy parameters 
were regarded as an infringement of the school's responsibility. The cen- 
tral office was caught in a classic ^Catch 22' position: the more reticent it 
remained regarding the delineation of the policy framework, the more it 
encouraged the position that self-determining schools can ignore systemic 
accountability; on the other hand, the further it proceeded with the delin- 
eation, the greater the criticism that Bitter Schools was fraudulent and de- 
igned to limit the authority of schools. School staffs did not regard the 
definition of their responsibilities to be to their advantage. The matter was 
not helped by senior school otYicials who interpreted the directive that 
schools must exercise their new responsibilities 'within Ministry policies 
and parameters' to mean 'business as usual'. 

School principals have been at the nub of this dilemma. The intended 
relationship between the principal of a self-determining school and the 
executive of the central office has remained problematic. Until 1987, the 
responsibilities for the management of schools were conveniently diffused. 
The system ran to a large extent on good will and on the understanding 
that the Director C'.eneral had the authority to direct school stalTon most 
matters (these powers were rarely invoked). Some seventy superintend- 
ents, superordinate to principals in the organizational hierarchy, travelled 
about schools, seldom challenging the school principal, though able to 
do so. In effect, principals shared responsibility with superintendents for 
the running of their school. For example, superintendents assessed stafT 
determined transfers and evaluated the curriculum; principals managed the 
day-to-day operations. 

The licttcr Schools restructuring sought to do away with the ambigu- 
ity According to its doctrine, the principal was to exercise cnd-of-lme 
responsibility for the management of the school and must, therefore, 
guarantee the end product. Principals were to be accountable to a single 
superintendent tor their performance. Superintendents were accountable 
to the Ministry Kxecutive. While on . aper the line management was flat 
and unambiguous, in practice the relationship between superintendent 
and principal was uneasy and obscure. Superintendents saw themselves 
rlearly as part of the organization's management structure whereas prin- 
cipals did not, partly because their organizational responsibilities and status 
had never previously been spelled out, but primarily because the concept 
of principal as a member of the organization's middle-management, and 
at the same time leader of a self-determining school, seemed incongruous 
or contradictory. 

The new structure was tested during \W) in an intensive and often 
bitter industrial campaign over salaries, led by the Teachers' Union. For 
the first time in fifty years, teachers in Western Australia went on a gen- 
eral strike. Principals lined up with their teachers in a demonstration of 
solidarity against the government and central office management. There 
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was a cleavage within the organization between the level of superintendent 
and principal. The problem facing the government was how to manage an 
organization which has such a disjunction and at the same time promote 
devolution among schools. 

One approach to solving this problem might have been to establish 
principals unequivocally as middle and senior level managers and thereby 
weld the schools to the central office. Prmcipals would be employed under 
conditions similar to other central office employees. Senior school-based 
staff could also be given the same status so that school and central office 
management clearly represented the interests of a single, unified organ- 
ization distributed over a large number of sites. By these means, schools 
would become part of a more tightly-coupled organization. Under these 
circumstances they would be self-determining to the extent that central 
management withdrew from micro decision making about school opera- 
tions. This would not necessarily be a popular solution. Te3chers would 
regard this resolution with suspicion — the notion of teachers as public 
servants is alien to them and its introduction would be seen as a ruse to 
impose further governmental control on schools. 

A second approach might have been to come to terms with the struc- 
tural separation of schools and central office rather than try and m.end it. 
The strategy would require the development of a different kind of organ- 
ization — a confederation of 750 government schools, each led by a chief 
executive who is accountable to the government through some contrac- 
tual arrangement which sets out agreed systemic priorities and goals. The- 
central office would constitute a minimal bureaucracy that enabled the sys- 
tem to work rather than acted as the core of the organization. However, 
to reconfigure the school system into 700 or 800 autonomous institutions 
(and many more schools in the larger state systems) bound to a central 
bureaucracy by performance agreements or contracts, even if manageri- 
ally feasible, would constitute a radical departure from the status quo 
and probably be no more popular among principals and teachers than the 
alternative tightening of organizational structures. Further, as long as 
staffing remained a central function the concept was not fully realizable. 
But supposing that each school could be self-governing with regard to 
human and financial resources, it would theoretically be possible to trans- 
form the existing sys''em into a networked association bf schools, not 
unlike the associations of private schools that educate about a quarter of 
the state's schoolchildren. Recent reforms in New Zealand (Picot, 1988; 
Gordon, 1992) have moved that country's schools down just such a path. 
(See also the chapters by Snook, Peters and Wylie, in this and the com- 
panion volume, for a delineation of this and its consequences). 

The principal as chief executive is the course most consistent with 
the ideology of Hetler Schools but, from the government's point of view, 
it is also the most hazardous. Empowering principals as chief executives 
with full and unambiguous responsibility for school management has been 
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regarded as a recipe for organizational anarchy. The central bureaucracy, 
with its history of tight control, would also find it difficult to accept not 
only because it goes against the grain to give power away, but also be- 
cause it has traditionally been finally accountable for the performance of 
schools at the level of the most petty detail. There \vould be fears that cen- 
tral office would continue to be publicly responsible for the performance 
of errant chief-exccutivcs-come-principals. Letting go of power requires 
as much finesse as grabbing it. 

The choice of direction is of critical strategic importance. Should the 
principal be attached more closely to the central management structure 
or more formally detached from it? Each option represents a distinctive 
shift from the status quo which had prevailed whereby principals, in some 
loosely defined respects, were responsible for the management of their 
schools and in other respects were not, and in which, under some circum- 
stances, occupied a line management position in the organizational struc- 
ture and in other circumstances did not. 



I'he Role of Government in the Management of the School System 

One of the precepts underpinning the government's drive to improve 
public sector management is the understanding that elected governments 
have the responsibility of establishing policy and that public service bur- 
eaucracies have the job of putting the policy into effect (Weller and Lewis, 
l')H')). in education, where until the early 19H()s departmental bureaucra- 
(ieN had been largely left to their own devices to establish education pol- 
icy, the insistence by government that policy setting was its prerogative 
w.is regarded by many teachers as intrusive and taken as evidence of the 
politicization of education. The Better Schooh report is often cited as a prime 
example of that politicization. 

I he central educational bureaucracy has been put on the spot be- 
cause of this development, in steadfastly promoting government policy it 
has been criticized for being in the government's pocket, particularly when 
the policies it promotes are not popular among teachers. Advocacy by the 
central bureaucracy on behalf of teachers occurring within the minister's 
office or cabinet sub-conuuittces is neither public nor visible. Consequently, 
school staffs have increasingly felt alienated from, or distrustful of, the 
central office. Devolution proposals have exacerbated these feelings. The 
effort to reduce the dependence of schools on the central office through 
devolution has been misinterpreted as evidence of the selling out of schools. 

Teachers, unlike public servants who staff the central office, have the 
legal right to criticize publicly government policies and practice, i'he 
government has the power to require teachers to carry out lawful direc- 
tion. The powers accorded to teachers to use the media as a platform from 
which to criticize government, and of government to require teachers to 
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impleiiieiit policy, are rardy exercised, but tliey provide an important 
backdrop for the devolution proposals. The intention of Better Schools was 
not to enhance the capacity of schools to oppose the government of the 
day. either through media criticism or in defiance of policy implementa- 
tion. Yet. while school stafTs do not accept the entitlement of government 
to establish educational policies and priorities, the devolution of greater 
power and responsibility to schools may mean that the government of the 
day is making a rod for its own back. If principals, given the powers of 
chief executives, decide to reject the corporate line, and have the means of 
so doing, the public school system will not be manageable. 



'I'he Impact of the Reforms on Workload 

One unintended outcome of the C:ommonwealth reforms of the 1970s 
and IWOs was the reinforcement of the notion that school improvement 
is achieved through the accretion of functions and structures rather than 
through the redesign of the work that schools do. The immediate avail- 
ability of substantial funding prompted the quickest and easiest solutions 
to schools' problems — add-ons. The functions and superstructure of the 
central office and individual schools grew rapidly in this environment and 
so commcnsurately did the complexity of their management. 

The Better Schools proposals called for a streamlining of the central 
(iHlce and devolution of responsibility to schools. In effect, what hap- 
pened is that the central office found it easiest to devolve work rather than 
capacity to schools and was often unable to sever responsibility for the 
functions at either the school or central office level. The net result has 
been that schools have been asked to do more with, at best, only marginal 
increases in resources, and the central office has hung on to the control and 
as new priority areas for change have emerged has reverted to expanding 
the central bureaucracy. In addition to the various Beazley Committee 
changes (see Chapter 9 for a detailed treatment of these), school staff have 
had to contend with the development of the devolution mechanisms 
and. more recently, far-reaching reforms in the post-compulsory .sector of 
schooling. The effect of these on workload has been cumulative — schools 
responsible as usual for doing the work, but with the additional burden of 
figuring out how to do it. 

Where schools have sought their own solutions in keeping with the 
rhetoric of the Better Schools report they have faced an uphill battle. There 
are several reasons for this. First, they have encountered a plethora of 
bureaucratic constraints, chiefly of an industrial and legal kind, because 
both the unions and Ministry have been reluctant to establish more flex- 
ible conditions of work which would enhance local problem solving. The 
Teachers' Union feared that local solutions would erode the uniformity of 
working conditions across the sy.stem with the costs and benefits shared 
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unequally by members; the Union also feared that the solutions of enthu- 
siasts mi^ht lead to the imposition of heavier work loads for all its mem- 
bers. Middle managers in the central office were also concerned that 
flexibility would make the system less manageable. Second, the culture of 
the organization did not nurture risk-takers; compliance with central pre- 
scription has been the norm. Third, rather than shredding red tape, cen- 
tral authorities appeared more intent on re-issuing it; there is a strong 
attachment to the system of micro controls. For these reasons, workload 
pressures continued to build up. Even enterprising school staffs, with a 
commitment to the concepts of devolution, wilted under the pressure. 

There were several responses to this problem. One has been to con- 
sider a moratorium on further change — the government toyed with this 
possibility before rejecting it. Another has been to extend the imple- 
mentation timelines.' A third has been to put additional resources into 
schools (administrative staff and computers). The answer may ultimately 
lie in fundamental reviews by schools stafTs of their functions with the 
prospect of pruning .ind recasting the internal structures (Ashenden, 1990). 
There is more than a touch of irony in that the raison d'etre of the restruc- 
turing was to enable schools to use existing resources more effectively yet 
the impienu-ntation was seriously impeded because schools were unable to 
do so, 



The I'lish 'iowiinh Coiiiplelhti of the Second Cycle 

In Western Australia the Hetter Schools implementation has come to a halt 
with the non-Labor (iovermiieiit dissociating itself from an invention of 
its Labor predecessors. In other states and territories; Queensland, Tasma- 
nia and the Australian Capital Territory, governments have put devolu- 
tion on the 'back burner', satisfied with the progress that had been made. 
In Victoria, however, which was hardest hit by the economic recession 
and the financial policies of the former State government, there has been 
a resurgence of political will to pursue the corporate management refcrms 
to their fully realized end. The new, non-Labor Government is deter- 
mined to move beyond the agenda of 'getting better value for money'. 
V/ith an eye on the State's depleted treasury the government is embark- 
ing on structural reform designed to get belter value for less money. Vic- 
toria is clearly the 'bell-wether' State in this regard. In October 1992 it 
announced its Schools of the l-uture program and set about implementing 
the program in an uncompromising way (Slattery, 1992). In so doing, 
resource levels were to be reduced to national averages; school principals 
and their school councils given greater powers to manage their schools; 
the regulatory fr;imework l e- written to enable the delegation of authority 
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to take efTect; and the union powers to control workplace reform dimin- 
ished, or removed altogether, under circumstances where schools staff 
sought to work outside the orthodox industrial framework. 

T he policy dilemmas that had stalled the efforts of previous govern- 
ments were decisively resolved without prolonged public consultation. 

The importance of school principals in the reform process had been quickly 
recognized, Several principals had been seconded from their schools to 
work on the Schools of the Future documentation since it was necessary 
that principals own the document and its consequences. Principals were 
delegated powers that had previously been held centrally and regarded as 
sacrosanct. School councils were authorized to take responsibility for school 
administration in the broader sense, and the 'sacred cow' of staff selection 
was even sacrificed. The government has side-stepped the 'either-or' di- 
lemma of whether to install principals as line managers or establish them 
as chief executives. They became both. 

In order to avoid the inevitable resistance which accompanies coer- 
cion, the Victorian Government followed the lead of New South Wales. 

There, the Department of School Education set in train, in W2, an optinf(- 
out strategy whereby schools could elect to manage their operations under 
considerably more deregulated conditions than the mainstream schools 
(Boston, 1992). Victoria has followed suit: schools may elect to join the 
Schools of the Future program. The attractiveness of the optiii}>-oul strategy 
is that the emerging (devolved) system can be 'grown' alongside the old 
until it is sufficiently developed and has acquired a large enough constitu- 
ency of support that it can become the dominant partner, This 'parasitic' 
model does not require the initial disturbance that usually accompanies 
system-wide reform in which all schools are expected to 'march in step', 
A problem for the government in implementing the strategy is that central 
authorities must manage two different systems simullaneously, duplicat- 
ing workload and risking the confusion that arises from mixed messages. 
Nevertheless, the strategy may catch on with nnn-I ahor governments in 
Western Australia and South Anstialia, (tissatisl'ird with what they per- 
ceive to be half-baked restructuring eftbrts tli.it date hack a decade or more 
ago, 

Australian education systems constitnte a kinil ot' patchwork quilt. 
Management structures vary on a state by-state basis. While it is unlikely 
they will ever assmne a uniform pattern, they h.ive moved towards de- 
volved structures of one kind or another since the c:oinmonwealth's ini- 
tiative in the early I97()s, Delegation of stall' selection powers to schools 
by the Victorian (iovernment is a significant step if for no other rea.son 
than that if this attempt succeeds then other st.ites are likely to follow. 
Once devolution of staff selection is in pku e then devolution of school 
governance in Australia will have passed a threshold and it will be possible 
to consider the second cycle to have approached a conclusion. 
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The Third Cycle 

77if Tripartite Alliance: Government, Business ami Unions 

Industry restructuring, designed to make the Australian economy more 
internationally competitive, constitutes the third cycle of devolution. A 
driving force has been the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU), 
the national governing body for the trade union m'ovenient. Union and 
business leaders, together with government officials, travelled to Western 
Hurope during the niid-198ns to examine the state of industry restructur- 
ing. The report of the mission by the Department of Trade (19H7). Australia 
Reconstructed, urged the adoption of industry-wide reforms to improve pro- 
ductivity, without which the country's standard of living was set to slide 
dramatically downhill. 

■{"he thinking that underpinned Australia Recomtructed was reflected in 
the revision in 1988 of the national wage fixing principles set by the fed- 
eral and state industrial relations commissions. Salary increases, as of 1989, 
would not be granted by the commissions unless employers and unions 
demonstrated that their industry had taken steps to improve its structural 
efficiency, a concept that incorporated notions of skills-related career paths, 
multi-skilling and the enhancement of flexibility and efficiency. However, 
new, flexible patterns of work organization could not be introduced until 
the industrial awards, which specified duties salaries and working condi- 
tions of employees, were recast. Hence, industry restructuring and award 
restructuring became synonymous. 

While most members of the education sector initially rejected a con- 
struction of education as an 'industry" with the purpose of improving 
productivity, the political settlement between the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment and ACTU required them to do so. at least nominally. The 
'bottom line' was salaries; the teacher unions had no option but to pursue 
salary increases in accordance with the wage fixing rules established by 
the federal and state commission. Union negotiations with , employers 
focused on matching salary increases with structural reforms that would 
lead to iiuTcased productivity. Initially, the deals struck by teacher em- 
ployers and unions were tr.ide-offs. allowing employers to pursue centrally 
designed curricula and systemic restructuring projects in exchange for sal- 
ary increases. Nothing was de\ol\ed in this process. The new wage fixing 
principles allowed employers to continue with their agendas while unions 
could bargain for salary increases - extra pay for extra effort, in effect. 
This was not the outcome sought by At: l U and t :(uiimonwealth Clov- 
ernmcnt who wanted more fundamental reform. 

Since the 1988 National Wage C ase there have been further funda- 
mental reforms of the industrial relatituis system, Underpinning the re- 
forms has been the principle that the power of the eentr,ili/ed wage fixing 
system should be substantially curtailed and that there should be greater 
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capacity for employers and employees to negotiate wages iinii condilions 
which reflect the circumstances of the individual enterprise, I'urtlier. unions 
and business leaders have tended to reach a higi; level of nmsensiis on 
what constitutes best practice in work organization, I lie I'aylorist frame 
works of control have been replaced with a new ortliodo.xy drawn from 
contemporary management literature in which those in management and 
those who work on the shop floor share a responsibility for the company's 
producti\ity and benefits. Even in school systems, the notion of self- 
nianagmg teams and many of the ideas associated with Total (finality 
Management are now promoted by unions and employees alike as the 
proper basis of work organization. Whatever reservations teacher union 
leaders held about the wisdom of promoting workplace reform they were 
subdued by the unwavering commitment of the AC'I'U leadership who 
viewed the school system as a key instrument in its economic reform 
agenda. I'he vehicle used to promote these ideas was tlu- National Project 
on the Quality of l eaching and Learning (NPQ I'I.). 



The Stitioiuil I'roject on the Quality of Teachin}; and Learnin{> 

I'he NPQTL was established late in 1990 at the initiative of the common- 
wealth Minister for Kmployment, Education and 'I'raining. John Dawkins, 
with strong backing from the AC'I'U. Following a turbulent year of sal- 
ary negotiations under the new principles it was agreed by teacher unions 
and state education employers that the focus should shift from teadier 
salaries to student learning, Every state union, state employer and key 
representatives from private school sector agreed to join commonwealth 
and AC'I'U officials on the gmerning board of the NPQ TI. which was an 
astonishing response to the initiati\e. Equally astonishing, all continued to 
sit on the board during the three-year term of the NPQI'I., notwithstand- 
ing changes of government. Such a coalition is unprecedented ni Austra- 
lian education. 

The NPlvri was established in order to enable unions and teacher 
employers to respond to industry restructuring pressures on schools. All 
the parties eventually accepted that schools for the next decade would be 
expected to iinpro\e the quality of student learning: the skills and 
understandings i e(|iiM ed of school leaders were of a higher level and of a 
different order than leqiiired by business and industry in the past. E\en- 
tually, the go\erning lioard opted to set up a national pilot program, 
known as tlie National Schools I'roject. in which schools would be en- 
couraged (o explore how they coiilil \ary the standard pattern of work 
organi/ation in oidei to find better ways of helping students learn. The 
fixed patterns of school organization - in which the class of thirty or so 
students taught by a single le.icher was the basic building block, the school 
day followed a regular schedule for a specified period of time, and the 
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duties of teachers and other employees had become prescribed and unal- 
terable in the NPQTL — were viewed as problematic and subject to revi- 
sion. Ik-cause the organization of teachers' work was often circumscribed 
in awards and regulations, and because the NPQTL governing board con- 
tained the school and union officials with the power to exempt or recast 
the awards and regulations, the National Schools Project provided a unique 
opportunity to re-set the rules governing how teaching and learning should 
be organized in schools. 

The National Schools Project ran from 1991 to 1993 for the duration 
of the NPQTL. At the scheduled conclusion of the NPQTL in Decem- 
ber 1993 the parties agreed that the Project should be continued under a 
new name — the National Schools Network — with a national secretariat 
established in the New South Wales Department of School Education. But 
what had the National Schools Project achieved? Had this off-shoot of the 
industry restructuring movement provided schools with greater control 
over their operations? 

By the end of the project, nearly 200 schools had taken up the initiat- 
ive, including a small number from all the states and territories and from 
the government and non-government sectors. All of the parties had agreed 
to the principles shaping the project in which the self-managing team was 
accepted as a core construct. School staff were required to commit them- 
selves to improving student learning, promoting collaborative problem 
solving, and evaluating their performance. Schools were encouraged to 
re-think the way in which they organized the work of the school. Where 
their proposals required some new form of organization or teaching, they 
were promised that they would be exempted from any regulation or agree- 
ment prohibiting the implementation of their plan — for at least the dura- 
tion of the pilot project. 

After two years the results of the National Schools Project were in- 
conclusive. There was evidence that some individual schools had devel- 
oped impressive projects, often under difficult conditions. In most cases, 
however, the schools would have been able to implement them without 
the edifice of the National Schools Project (Connors, 1993), and very few 
schools required exemptions from the regulatory framework in order to 
put their ideas into effect. At the termination of the NPQTL there was no 
major overhaul of the regulatory framework in order to allow for greater 
flexibility of work organization in schools. The National Schools Project 
appeared to demonstrate that there is no need for such drastic measures, 
although whether the results warranted such a conclusion is another mat- 
ter. It is not at all clear whether the results are artifactual, reflecting the 
controls that were imposed on pilot schools underneath the blanket of 
rhetoric, or whether the results merely reflect the early stage of the project 
and that as the National Schools Network continues to evolve, increasing 
pressure will be applied to the regulatory framework in accordance with 
the ambitions of schools (Angus, 1994). While it is the case that schools 
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wi-re c'luoiir.inc'd to think ircMtivcly .ihoul work (U^iini^'iitidn .md tcMcliiii^, 
it is also true that they knew th.it their proposals required the approval 
of senior departmental and iiiiiiui olVuials. and that the whole exereise 
was henin eonihieted on a trial basis, It was ek-ar that ultimately central 
authorities were riinniiif; the projeit ami at no sta^e did the authorities, 
imion or departmental, indiiate that they were willing to allow schools to 
take final responsibility, 

Did the NlU^'I'l. ever oiler an opportunity lor the devolution of" 
decision making of work practices to school sites? On paper, the answer 
is 'yes'. F'or example, the St.ite .School I'e.icliers Union of Western Aus- 
tralia (SSrUWA) took the view in IWO that 

. . . devolution is the key to maximising the quality of education 
in government schools. By taking the management of individual 
schools away from the Ministry of F-ducation and putting it in the 
hands of teachers, schools would become more responsive, flex- 
ible and accountable to the comnuuiities they served. (SSTUWA, 
IVcslcrti 'Ihuhcr. p. 3). 

In concert with iniion colleagues in other states, however, the fear that 
employers (that is. state governments) coidd not fmally be trusted led 
them to want to keep hold of the reins, l-mployers. also, thought devohuion 
might produce 'better schools' but were fearful that they might hand o\er 
control of the workplace to the iniions — hence the need for \ igilance. 
liach party was not only distrustful of the other, but fundamentally doubted 
the capacity of schools to act in the collecti\e interest of te.ichers .md 
students, a doubt fed by .1 century of centrali^'ed control and dependence- 
building. There is still .1 powerfid momentum for restructuring th.it will 
be applied .icross the industry in general, including the education sector, 
and the National Schools Network may provide some kind of spe.irhead. 
However, without the go\erning board of the Nin^TI.. it will bedifVicuh 
for the project to amount to more than a di\ersion involving a few hundred 
of the nation's schools while the remainder operate on a biisiness-as-iisual 
b.isis within a highly regulated, centralized system. 



Conclusion 

77ic .SVcrc dird 



The first cycle of devolution can be characterized as an attempt by educ.i- 
tion reformers to humani/e the large bureaucratic state education systems. 
The reformers, the state and commonwealth ofticials. the .icadeinics. and 
community representatives who composed the Schools c:ommission were 
motivated by the belief that good schools could not be run by remote 
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control from the central office of l;irj;e state departments. More freedom 
and responsibility were needed by school statYs. I'hcre was barely a whiffi 
of economic rationalism in Schools hi Australid, even though the Chair of 
the Interim Committee of the Schools c:omniission, Peter Karmel. was 
an eminent economist. In the tus-of-war that followed the launch of the 
Commission's programs it soon became evident that some accommoda- 
tion would be needed with state education departments if the program 
objectives were to be met. The head-to-head devolution contest was wound 
down by the Schools Commission even though the value of devolution 
was promoted wherever possible by funding schools directly or via non- 
departmental mechanisms. 

The second cycle of devolution was initiated by state governments 
intent on getting better value for their public sector expenditure. Devolu- 
tion was one of a number of management strategics (collectively referred 
to as 'corporate management') which the central agencies of government 
were persuaded would generate a more productive public sector. Although 
initiated by state governments, education officials were able to adapt the 
instruments of corporate management to fit the educational agendas of 
schools and school systems, albeit sometimes awkwardly or uncomfort- 
ably. The first wave of devolution had somewhat prepared the ground. 

School-based decision making had been talked about for more than 
a decade, and in some states and territories (Victoria and the Australian 
Capital Territory, in particular) had been realized in the form of schools 
councils. The commonwealth had given schools some experience in man- 
aging their budgets through a series of direct grants. Schools also became 
.iccustiuncd to writing plans and proposals related to their school object- 
i\es. Most states reviewed their systems of accountability which had been 
thiiiui to be superficial and inadequate. Finally, teachers had become gen- 
erally accepting, though cynical, towards the constant restructuring in 
central offices which seemed to amount to little more than 'musical chairs' 
for senior bureaucrats. In their watered down forms, the devolution pro- 
grams in the states appeared inconsequential when viewed from the class- 
room door, once the paranoia associated with the release of the official 
reports began to dissipate. In a gigantic form of goal displacement, 
the ends were ingested ' y the means. It is too early to tell whether the 
reactivated efforts of state governments to push ahead with devolution, 
prompted primarily by cost cutting, will achieve benefits for students. 
Before it can be determined whether devolution 'works' it has first to be 
fully installed. 

The third cycle of devolution in schools has been prop'-U^^^t' l^V the 
industry restructuring agendas of governments, unions, and employers. 
The term 'devolution' is not usually associated with this cycle. The pre- 
ferred terms are 'empowerment', 'worker control', 'coll-^borative problem 
solving', 'enterprise bargaining', 'teamwork', and so on, borrowing from 
the lexicons of industrial relations and business management. Critics are 
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entitled to form a somewhat Jaundici'd view as to whether industry re- 
structuring amounts to a form of devolution of power or whether it is 
being promoted by management because it is a more effective means of 
control. Until recently, teacher unions in most states have been partners 
in industry restructuring and have set aside ideological scruples. They 
have been persuaded by ACTU leaders that without workplace reform the 
economy will decline and that it is in their members" interest to proceed 
as a partner in the recovery rather than as an adversary. As long as unions 
represent a large body of teacher opinion then their support for any devo- 
lution (or restructuring) program is essential if the ideas are to be taken up 
in schools. The power of the unions was clearly demonstrated during the 
Better Schools controversy (Chadbourne. 1W2) yet the current government 
response in non-Labor states is to marginalize union participation in industry 
restructuring as far as possible. The third cycle has not yet run its course. 

Will and Capacity 

Milbrey McLaughlin (1987) wrote that for policies to be implemented 
successfully there must be 'will and capacity'. In the case of Better Schools 
the political will evaporated after the State Minister, Robert Pearce, was 
shifted from Hducation to a new portfolio. Successive ministers applied the 
brakes in the face of stiff union and wider professional opposition. Whether 
future governments will tnui the will to see the reforms through to their 
conclusion is hard to predict, since political will is tied to the prospect of 
occupancy of the government benches ( "losernments turn pusillanimous 
in the face of receding public support, ihe Western Australian e.xperience 
with Better Schools provides an example of how this can happen. 

Whether devolution of school governance can deliver what its au- 
thors claim it should is a separate question from whether school desolu- 
tion policies were developed in a politically sound way. S()me critics, such 
as Ciolien (I WO), argue that dev()lution is a response to chronic prob- 
lems of government, problems of rising operational costs, declining polit- 
ical and customer responsiveness, and public concern with standards. The 
adoption of devolution strategies, according to C!ohen, ensures that schools 
inherit problems that have not been able to be solved at the centre. The 
rub, says Cohen, is that schools have even less capacity than the centre for 
problem solving. Compounding the lack of problem-solving capacity is 
the political fragmentation that follows devolution. Under devolution the 
centres of political influence multiply, leading to political fragmentation. 
Hventually, this situation becomes too burdensome for go\ernment. l-or 
example, the policy of establishing a decision-making group in every school 
to overview the school's performance, has formally opened up the school 
system to hundreds of new political adsocacy groups, Previously, local 
parents' and citizens' councils provided weak political connections between 
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schonls and their parent amenities and had little impact on the educational 
direction of their schools. In efTect. devolution, if taken seriously, chal- 
lenges the Westminster system of government in which ministers, not 
principals or presidents of school councils, are finally accountable for 
mishaps, including the most petty and bizarre (critics would say account- 
able especially for the petty and bizarre, sometimes to the exclusion of the 
more pressing and profound policy issues). 

A cynical prognosis for devolution is that as long as its adoption 
provides a control framework that enables government to reduce expendit- 
ure on education without producing any obvious deterioration in the 
quality of education then it will have served its purpose. This would be 
the case even if the patterns of school organization and the nature of 
teachers' work do not demonstrably change. In other words, the reforms 
might be judged to be successful, even if thev are implemented principally 
at the level of rhetoric so that underneath the new language there is little 
change in practice. This seems to be the outcome of Swedish decentraliza- 
tion reforms of the HWOs (Ahs, 1986; Norrving and Sannerstedt, 1989). 
Old habits die hard; it is easier to learn a new language than to break 
established routines and patterns of influence. Even when practice changes 
sometimes it is directed towards refmement of the means without refer- 
ence to the ends. It is conceivable that in Australian school systems, con- 
siderable effort could be invested in drafting corporate plans, participating 
in school councils, and writing reports so that they become additional 
tasks for schools to undertake without any real enhancement of their capa- 
city to improve teaching. But the new control system may enable gov- 
ernments to cap their expenditure on education. No wonder the Schools 
Commission era seems so halcyon — such optimism, so little cynicism. 



A C.ou(lut{ittfi Sou- 

Perhaps the singularly most famous document on devolution was issued 
by A. W. |oncs. Director-CJenerai of South Australia in 1970. motivated 
by the desire to make schools better places for learning. In his memoran- 
dum to schools, entitled "Freedom and Authority in Schools'. Jones states: 

Let me say at the outset that you. as Head of your school, by 
delegated authority from the Minister and the Director General, 
are in undisputed control of your school. Within the broad frame- 
work of the Education Act. the general curriculum advised by 
the curriculum boards and approved by me as Director CJeneral 
of Education, and the general policy set by your Division and 
communicated to you by circular, you have the widest liberty to 
vary courses, to alter the timetable, to decide the organisation of 
the school and government within the school, to experiment with 
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teaching methods, assessment of student achievement and in extra- 
curricular activities . . . Grouping, setting, streaming, develop- 
ment of tracks, block time-tabling and ungrading are all acceptable 
schemes or organisation. Co-operative teaching, team teaching, 
tutorials, and independent study are all acceptable methods for 
teaching and learning. . . . Finally, the sooner the old concept of 
the fixed timetable and the strictly regulated movement as the 
blue-print of the school day disappears, the better. 

The sentiments contained in the memorandum seem prescient of the cur- 
rent turmoil surrounding devolution, yet somehow benign. If only it were 
so simple so as to create better schools by decree. 
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Chapter 2 

Radical Legislated School Reform in 
the United States: An Examination of 
Chicago and Kentucky 
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Within recent cduational reform history in the United States, the most 
radical, sweeping, and controversial schobf reform packages were passed 
in Illinois for the C/ity of Chicagt) (December ! !9XX) and by the Legis- 
lature t)f the Commonwealth of Kentucky for the Bluegrass State (April 
11 IWO). 

Hducation in the United States is the peculiar creature of the second 
tier of a federal system of government in which power in this area is 
Jointly shared between the two levels (federal-state) with the state pre- 
eminent since the Puritan's theocratic rule was established in New l-ng- 
land in the early IfiOOs. liy the time of the C:t)nstitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, following the Revolutionary W;ir, state control had existed 
for many years, and was legitimated in the law of tiie land. 

The United States is one of the few remaining Western powers with- 
out a centralized Ministry of Kducation exercising rigid and near total 
control of things pertaining to primary and secondary education. In addi- 
tion, interpretations of the Constitution by the United States Supreme 
Clourt. have drawn clear lines between the use of public taxes fur the 
support of private parochial (religious) schools and those supporting the 
public schools. 

The peculiar form of political control of education in the United 
States has made mustering the nation towards any set of olijectives mostly 
a rhetorical call to the governors of the respective states and their legislat- 
ures to define and act upon a common agenda. President Hush succeeded 
in bringing the nation's governors together, but they did little except to 
agree that education was impt)rtant and embrace a set of very general 
objectives. The real control of elementary and secondary education and 
hence its change or reform, still resides in the states. It is to this level iif 
gt)vernment that we direct our analysis. 
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The Common Elements of Political Upheaval in the 
Nation's Heartland 

llliridis and Kentucky occupy places in the strategic heartland of the United 
States. Their educational problems are similar in that they pertain to: fin- 
ancial inadequacies and discrepancies in funding primary and secondary 
schooling; a long history of political interference and corruption, or at 
least entanglement in politics with local, regional and state political ma- 
chines, and; irrefutable evidence that student achievement, at least by tra- 
ditional methods of determination, was showing poor results. 

The nature of the differences in these reforms was also political. 
Chicago's centralized political power, as represented in the mayor's office 
and in a downtown bureaucracy employing over 3,000 administrators, 
could not be found anywhere in Kentucky. And while Chicago's urban 
poor were African-Americans and Hispanics, Kentucky's poor were largely 
rural, Appalachian Whites with a decades-long dependence upon an aging 
coal mine industry that had become smaller and automated, and a small- 
mind mentality that had become severely introverted and fed by high 
school drop-out rates, teenage pregnancy and unemployment. Both states 
represented long neglected segments of the United States population not 
being adean."itely served by their public schools, or for that matter, most 
other public services. 

This analysis will examine Kentucky and Chicago with a common 
set of criteria: events demographics; events leading to the reform; major 
components of the reform, what changed and what remained the same; 
and trouble spots. It will conclude with a policy narrative about what has 
been learned from both reform sites. 

The Chicago School Reform 

The City of Chicago dominates the Illinois landscape. Chicago politics 
have long been national in scope and overshadowed the entire larger state 
governmental entity. 

Chicago Public Schools — One of the NiUion's Largest Districts 

The Chicago public schools are gargantuan by any standard. The school 
system is comprised of 610 schools which includes 413 regular element- 
ary. 38 magnet, 21 community academies, 6 middle schools, 7 educational, 
vocational, and guidance schools, 24 child-parent centres, 68 secondary 
schools (41 general/technical. 8 vocational, 10 magnet, ft comnuinit) acad- 
emies) and 3.S special schools, As of September 28, IWO, there were 303,193 
elementary school students, 98,176 high school students, and 7,345 students 
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in other programs. 5K per cent of the students were AfriciMi Americans, 27 
per cent Hispanic. 12 per cent Asian and Pacific Islander, with 0.2 per cent 
American hidian or Alaskan native. More than 65 per cent of the students 
came from low-income families. The Clhicago high school graduation rate 
was a mere 47.4 per cent compared to 7S.4 per cent for the State of 
Illinois. The Chicago public schools educate approximately 25 per cent of 
all students in the State of Illinois, The system is governed by a fifteen 
member board appointed by the Mayor of Chicago. The public schoc^ls of 
the City of Chicago employed 45.399 staff of which 23,6H4 were teachers. 
The budget for the Chicago Public Schools is $2.2 billion dollars (Knglish. 
1992, p. «). 



l aulwrs' Slriki- Ihovides f/ic CiUalyii for Rijorm 

i he Chicago School Reform Act passed in December of 19HS had its 
genesis in a devastating city-wide teachers' strike which led to a Mayor's 
Hducational Summit, it was at this meeting that various reform groups 
within the city, many privately funded by foundations, began to coalesce 
toward an agenda which was subsequently adopted in Springfield, Illinois 
by the State Legislature, and became the tlhicago School Reform Act, 

Reform I'aiiaisic: A ( '.onf^huucutlit'ii oj /i/ciJa 

Ihe Reform Act was a conglomeration of many ideas, some of which 
could not be considered reforms at all. They were simply restor;.tions of 
previous programs or services cut in various budget blood-letting exer- 
cises of the city for many years. Por example, the Reform Act made it 
mandatory that competitive school athletics be restored along with Journ- 
alism, drama, art and music in the curriculum. 

The Reform Act embraced a number of conventional reform agendas. 
Among them: 

• Increased testing of student achievement by standardized norm- 
referenced instruments on basic skills; 

• tlutting central administrative costs by placing a 'cap' on such 
expenditures by using the ratio of such costs to the 'average' of all 
local school districts for the entire state; 

• Improving student attendance, retention and graduate rates; 

• Shifting many governance issues to local school units and away 
from tlie hegemony of central power; 

• Involving parents and teachers in local school decision m.iking 
councils, and providing them with real 'clout', as for example in 
hiring, evaluating and dismissing their school principals; 
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• Shitting the definition of curricukiin development to the school 
level, within a centralized curricular 'framework.' 



Reform Attempted Major Shift in l\uver 

What the Clhicago School Reform Act attempted to do was to shift some 
of the political control of the school system away from the central level to 
the schools. Hut it was never imagined that such a power shift was ever 
to be total or absolute, despite the reform rhetoric of many of the privately- 
funded reform groups in the city. For example, the development of the 
actual system-wide reform plan, which was to govern the shift in tlie 
emphasis of power, was still lodged with the City's Hoard of Hducation 
and not the individual schools. This provision gave the central board an 
administration power to control what the individual schools proposed, 
While the individual school curriculum could be developed independently 
of the system, it still was subject to both system and state review by the 
testing programs of both. 

The Reform Act had to abide by the existing Labor Union contractual 
guidelines, I'his stricture effectively cancelled out radical teacher statTnig 
patterns or shifting of teacher work loads in flexibly scheduled schools, 
irrespective of whether such initiatives were advanced by the administra- 
tion or by teacher groups themselves. 

The creation of local school councils with real hiring and firing power 
was nullified when approximately fifty fired Chicago principals took their 
esse io the Illinois Supreme Court and won their jobs back on the grounds 
that the composition of their school site councils violated a US Supreme 
Court ruling called 'one person, one vote.' Essentially, the Illinois Su- 
preme C;ourt conceded that the composition of the Chicago school site 
councils often member panels violated the basis of all free elections, i.e.. 
that no one person would be entitled by virtue of position to more rep- 
resentation than one vote. Because the ten member councils were com- 
prised of six parents of students enrolled in the schools, two representatives 
of citizens and two teachers, parents had much more weight than either 
citizens or teachers, i.e., six votes compared to two for citizens or teachers. 
Thus, the Illinois Supreme Court voided the firing of the school principals 
(l)eMitchell. IW2). The Chicago Central Board of Education, which had 
no say in the release of the principals, was thus liable for damages and 
back pa> for them. 

('hica^i>o School l-'inance Authority \tonitors Reform 

The monitoring of reform in the city was bestowed on the Clhicago School 
Finance Authority, an independent fiduciary body of five persons jointly 
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appointed by the Governor of Illinois and the Mayor of the City of Chi- 
cago. The Finance Authority's role was to protect the fiscal integrity ofthe 
system. In the Reform Act it was given a monitoring role for the overall 
reform etTorts as well as the power to conduct independent investigations 
of any aspect of school operations, However, the Authority's powers 
stopped short of actual takeover of the schools, or of becoming involved 
in the day-to-day administration of them. 

C/i/Vrtijo Rcfowi ott tlif Rocks 

C:hicago school reform was foundering badly in late 1 W2 on several deeply 
rooted issues. These were the inability of: 

• the school system to extricate itself from a |)roiected revenue 
shortfall of $175 million in \W2, which was expected to reach 
S54() million by IWf); 

• the school system to adequately decentralize stipjiort services, funds. 
iiLiterials to the filO schools to enable lliem to be responsive to 
emerging local conditions; 

• local school councils to deal with educational as o|)iiose(l to gov- 
ernance issues in the schools; 

• the school system to improve educational achievement of its 400. (MH 
students; 

• any external group to fnul a leverage point to speed u|) change in 
a system as large as Clhicago's, 

rhese are reviewed sejiarately below. 

77ic Imttuial tnorass oj tlic C/iiKiyc puhlic scliools 

A study by Hooz and Hamilton Inc, {1W2). prepared for the Civic C;om- 
mittee of The Cloinmercial Club of Clhicago. predicted that over the next 
five years, the revenue to support the educational system was projected 
to increase by 2.7 per cent, while costs were expected to increase by 6.H 
per cent. The major contributories to this shortfall were the 7 per cent 
salary increases gi ven to the teachers, the transfer of federal monies to the 
individual schools and their site councils out of the general fund controlled 
by the central board, and the lapse of an agreement which allowed the 
central board to use teacher pension funds to cover costs in the general 
operating fund and which had to be made up. 

These budgetary dilemmas were indicative of the political atmos- 
|)here in the City of c:hicago in which the future was bankrolled into 
today's budget to 'get by,' Hy mortgaging the future, the City's revenue 
shortfalls became a nightmare when they became due. C:hicago .school 
letoriii always teetered on the verge of collapse because of the City's 
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precarious fiiiaiucs, and the sliort-sigtiteil methods it used to pay tor city 
services. I'he Chicago Teachers' Union has always been a 'big time' back 
room player, quietly making deals that protected its membership and their 
salaries. 

The brick wall: real dcccntrali::ation oj luiuiinistralive power 
Ketorm in Chicago met a brick wall in March of !W2 when the Chicago 
School Finance Authority voted down the 'best reform plan' it had ever 
seen by the Chicago Board of Education on the grounds that the board did 
not adequately deal with what it called 'substantive decentralization' of the 
administrative control of schools. The Authority conceded that there had 
been a decrease in the lunnber of administrators at the central level cau.sed 
by attrition and retirement and that funds had been shifted to the schools. 
'Hut there is no grand plan. I'here is no vision for the substantive decen- 
tralization of the school system" (CMiicago School l-inaiue Authority. 1W2, 
p. '>). 

A study completed by the North Central Regional Educational i.a- 
boratory (NCi<!-i.) of the CMiiiago school reform in l'W2 foinui that of 
twenty-one central level department heads interviewed, only seven could 
iiidii.ite tiiat relationships with the schools had changed, and several noted 
such changes were minor ((.^iiinn. Stewart and Nowakowski, VM, p. H). 
i he lack of real decentralization, of major concern to the School l-inaiue 
Authority, was confirmed by NCiRI-i. external evaluation. 

.si/ii'('/ couihils fail lo deal with itjsiruclional isaues 
Cliicago's school councils, the only major success story in the Chicago 
school reform, singularly failed to deal with educational issues liy the time 
the Nc:UHi, Kvaluation Study was performed in 1W2 (C^uinn, Stewart 
and Nowakowski, J-lections to school councils for some 5,420 

seats resulted in 31.^.()()0 votes being cast (1 )eMitchell, 1W2, p. M). 

School councils were concerned with dress code;,, climates, rules and 
procedures, and not very concerned alxnit instructional issues in the schools. 
Few councils had dealt with substantive issues of instruction across the 
city's schools (see Hess. 1W2, p, 27^). 

'ihe ticadentic achievemei]t of Chicajio's sliideuls has iiol ititproi'ed 
No evaluation to date has indic.ited that basic academic performance of 
the system's students has been improved as a result of the reform efforts, 
ihe mid-point NCUHl. study cast doubt that the system's indicators 
tliemselves were even valid, and furthermore th.it the school improvement 
jilans submitted by each school conmil were not powerful tools for im- 
jiroving instructi'Mi in the schools ((^uinii. Stewart and Nowakowski. 
1')').^ p. ()). Civeii the existing trends it does not apjiear that Chicago 
school reform will impact siiideiit learning. 
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The inability of any external tiwup to /t'i'fwtjf chant^c 

Many reform groups dot the political landscape in Chicago and have been 
active in lobbying for changes from the central board and the state legis- 
lature in Springfield. To date, no group or combinations of groups, have 
found any success in leveraging their power to foster change or acceler- 
ate the pace of change in the system, Even the Chicago School Finance 
Authority found itself stonewalled by the recalcitrance of the central board 
in engaging in substantive decentralization. 

I hc 1W2 NCKEL external evaluation of the Chicago school reform 
indicated that if the trajectory did not change, it was highly unlikely the 
'student outcome and system performance goals of the Reform Act will 
be achieved by the 1W4 target date' (Quiiin, Stewart and Nowakowski, 
IW3. |), II). 

The Kentucky Educational Reform 

While there .sre some similarities in the reforms of Chicago and Kentucky, 
there are also many differences. The similarities include the reliance on 
school- based decision making as a vehicle for change, the tension created 
between the school site and the local board, the political environment in 
which the schools operate, the fact that the reform was legislated, the 
comparable demographics of the two, and the formation of an outside 
body t.) monitor the implementation of the reform. 

Two of the most striking differences are the fact that the Chicago 
reform was not supported with any new state money, whereas the Ken- 
tucky reform resulted in a 34.8 per cent increase in state and local revenue 
during the first two years of implementation (Office of Education Ac- 
countability, IW2); and the Chicago reform was a conglomerate of un- 
related programs, whereas the Kentucky reform was a holistic, integrated 
effort to restructure the system. 

Kentucky Sdiool System Declared I'ncomtitutional 

In spite of the result of a state supreme court decision declaring the entire 
educational system unconstitutional, Kentucky still remains this coun- 
try's most comprehensive, mandated and funded state educational reform. 
Younger than the Chicago school reform by more than a year, Kentucky's 
efforts appear to be teetering on a mountain top with one side leading 
to student attainment of what the state department describes as interna- 
tional standards, and a new place in the 'educational sun' for Kentucky. 
The other side of the mountain leads to frustration, loss of public confidence 
and ,1 return to the 'same old political, school game' played for years in the 
Mliicgrass State. 
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Chicago and Kentucky Share Similar Characteristics 

On Sf-Dtember 30. 1990. approximately 647.000 students were enrolled. 
K-12. in Kentucky's 1362 public schools (Biennial Report, 1989-91). The 
state has 176 school districts ranging in size from approximately 80.300 
to 185 pupils (Public Schools Financial Analysis, 1990-91). Forty of the 
districts in the State have a student population of less than 1,000. Of the 
176 districts, 144 have fewer than 4,000 students. These districts employ 
42,000 certified staff and 29,(X)0 non-certified staff. The 1990-91 school 
budget for the State including local, state, and federal revenues was $2.7 
billion. Each school district is governed by a five member local board of 
directors, elected by the voters to four-year terms (Kentucky School l aw. 
1990). With Chicago's budget of S2.2 billion and Kentucky's of $2.7 
billion, it appears that Kentucky educates 250,000 more students and 
employs 14,000 more teachers. Recent statistics released by the State 
Department show that of 100 children entering 1st grade lis 1975. only 63 
completed high school (Kentucky Teacher, 1992). 

Equity Suit Catalyst for Kentucky Reform 

In 1985. sixty-six school districts, seven school boards, and twenty-two 
students filed a class-action equity suit against the dovernor. the Superin- 
tendent if Public Instruction, the Treasurer, the President pio-tem of the 
State Sei ate. the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and all mem- 
bers of t ie State Board of Education, stating that the state system for 
funding ] nblic education was in violation of the state constitution (Miller. 
Nolan an I Schaaf 1991). In October 1988. Judge r<ay Corns issued a 
judgment slating that the Ceneral Assembly had failed in its constitutional 
obligation lo provide an efficient system of schools and further stated that 
the systen or financing schools was 'inefficient'. The case was appealed 
to the Ken i cky Supreme c;ourt and injune 1989. the high court declared 
the entire ( icational system of the state unconstitutional. The high court 
held the (it cral Assembly responsible for creating a new. efficient system 
of public e( iicition. 

Workii ; under severe time constraints, a twenty-two member Task 
I orce on Ho icational Refc^rm composed of representatives from the ('«cn- 
eral Assembly and the Covernor's office was formed. The final report of 
the task force was approved on March 7. 1990. quickly turned into leg- 
islation, and signed into law on April 1 1. 1990. This legislation resulted in 
the largest tax increase the state had ever experienced. 

Kentucky Reform Integrated I'rogramatically 

Unlike the Chicago reform, which tended to be ,!ii amalg.unation of a 
number of unrelated programs, the Kentucky Hducation Ueforin A( t 
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(KKUA) is .11! intf^nited, comprfht'iisivf program intended to produce 
cli.::i^e in the areas of ciiri icuhim, finance and governance. Substantive 
state policy dian^cs occurred in five interrelated areas (Steffy. 1W3). 

1 rirst. tlie system moved from an 'inputs' system to an 'outputs' 
system. An 'inputs' system measures success by determining tlie 
resources, time, and eftbrt infused into the system, i.e.. the number 
of bootcs in the sdiool Hbrary. tlie number of minutes of instruc- 
tion, the number of courses taken. Student success in an 'outputs' 
system is based on demonstrated student achievement. Addition- 
ally, the school became the unit of measure in addition to the dis- 
trict. This policy shift for determining 'success' from district to 
school and 'inputs', to student achievement 'outputs' has created 
high levels of anxiety and heightened pressure on local schools to 
make significant changes. 

2 The second policy change was in the area of curriculum and as- 
sessment. Before KHRA the state measured student achievement 
by administering the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, a stand- 
ardized achievement test. The state curriculum, called the Program 
of Studies, consisted of a listing of course titles, a description of 
course content, and a specification of teacher certification require- 
ments for teaching each of the courses; all of which arc 'input' 
measures. Since KERA was enacted, the State has developed a li.st 
of scvcnty-fivc 'valued outcomes' describing what students should 
know and be able to do in order to graduate from high school. To 
measure student attainment of the 'valued outcomes,' the state is 
developing a comprehensive, authentic, student assessment pro- 
gram which includes portfolio reviews, performance events, and 
open-ended, essay-type questions. Portfolios arc being developed 
in the areas of language, arts, and mathematics. Portfolio require- 
ments for science and social studies will be added during the 1 W3- 
94 school year. Performance events, in the areas of mathematics, 
science, social studies, arts and humanities, practical living and 
vocational education generally require students working in small 
groups and individually to solve problems. The open-ended essay 
questions require individual responses to problem situations in math- 
ematics, reading, science and social studies. Students are assessed 
at grades 4, 8 and 12. In developing the scoring mechanisms for 
these new assessments, the State Board for Hlementary and Sec- 
ondary Hducation made many policy decisions related to assess- 
ment scoring. The entire new educational system is based on the 
principle that all children can learn at high levels. 

?i The third major policy change was related to the governance 
structure of districts. Policy setting responsibility and accountabil- 
ity, in iiiajor curriculum areas, was shifted from the local schoc.l 
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board to individual schools through the formation of school coun- 
cils. The law mandates that each school in the state must form 
a school council by June 19%. School councils are composed of 
three teachers, two parents and the building principal. School 
councils have policy setting power in the following areas: choos- 
ing curriculum content, selecting instructional materials, devel- 
oping school discipline codes, deciding how to use school time, 
selecting extracurricular .ictivities for the school aii l cieciding how 
students will be placed in classes. In addition the school council 
must be involved in the selection of statT. If the school is selecting 
a new principal, the superintendent must supply the school coun- 
cil witii a list of qualified candidates, the school council selects 
the candidate and informs the superintendent of the choice. The 
superintendent may not override the decision of the council. While 
school councils must operate within the boundaries of local dis- 
trict policy, for the areas prescribed by KERA, the local board 
may not reverse the decision of the council. Local school boards 
have argued through the court system that the locally elected board 
should have the fnial say over policy decisions in the district. To 
date, the courts have not upheld this position even though the 
local board is the legal accountable body. The state's two largest 
districts, jefferson C'ounty with over 80,000 students and Fayette 
County with over 2K,0()0 students, had local school decision- 
making models in place prior to the passage of KERA. Since the 
state board has refused to acknowledge alternate models for mem- 
bership to councils, the number of approved councils in these 
two districts is small, tlurrently, the state has approximately 600 
operational school councils. 

In addition to the changes in curriculum, assessment, and school- 
based decision making, KHUA provided for the development of 
five major programmatic initiatives. Interagency, collaborative 
centres are being established to bring about the closer coordina- 
tion of social services agencies and educational agencies in schools 
where more than 20 per cent of the student populations qualify for 
one of these centres (currently, approximately 1,000 of the state's 
schools). KERA provided for the development of a half-day pre- 
school program for children who qualify for free lunch or who 
are disabled. This program is designed to provide students with 
readiness and socialization skills to enhance their opportunity to be 
'successful' students. A new primary program was established to 
replace the K-.^ graded system. This program provides a failure- 
free learning environment for students during the first four years 
of public school. A portfolio revimv process will be used at the 
end of the primary program to assess when a student is ready to 
enter 4th grade. Extra funds to extend the school day and provide 
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summer school cxpcrifrices are also available. KERA also pro- 
vides funds to develop a state-wide instructional and administrat- 
ive technolony program. All of these programmatic initiatives are 
seen as support for enabling students to demonstrate what they 
know and are able to do by scoring at the proficient level on the 
state assessment system. 
5 The fmal major policy area addressed in KERA is school and dis- 
trict accountability. KERA mandates a system of sanctions and 
rewards applied at the school and district level which is connected 
to the state assessment system. Each school was given a baseline 
score based on both cognitive and non-cognitive indicators. The 
cognitive indicators came from the new authentic assessment sys- 
tem and the non-cognitive indicators included drop-out rate, stu- 
dent attendance, retention, and successful transition from high 
school to the world of work, college, or the military. 



Increased State and Local Funds Support Peform 

in 1989-90. the year before KERA. combined state and local revenue sup- 
porting education in the state was approximately $2.0 billion. By 1991-92 
the amount had grown to S2.76 billion, a 34.8 per cent increase (OfTice of 
Education Accountability. 1992). The increased funds were the result of a 
new state education funding formula designed to reduce the gap between 
the amount of money per pupil in property rich and property poor dis- 
tricts in the state, and substantial new local taxes. During the first two 
years of the reform 1 19 of the 176 districts in the state enjoyed combined 
state and local revenue increases of more than 30 per cent (pp. 231-233). 



l-'ornuition of School (Amncils Off to a Sloir Start 

A local school may form a school council when two-thirds of the school 
faculty vote in favor of the concept. Three years after passage of the Bill, 
less than half of the schools in the state have voted to form them. All 
school districts were required to have one school council in place by June 
1991. In forty districts the required two-thirds vote was not attained and 
the local school board had to appoint one school to form a council. 

I.egislatois. responding to teacher demands that they be more in- 
volved in the decision making of local schools, have expressed disap- 
pointment with the slow implementation of this component of KERA. 
Teachers have been reluctant to take on this new responsibility since they 
receive no additional reinibiirsement for the additional work; the work has 
to be done after the regular school day. and most feel they are not trained 
adequately to handle these duties whidi many feel are the responsibility of 
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the building principal. To date, there are no data to suggest that there is a 
relationship between a school council and increased student achievement. 



New Primary /Vo^rdoi has t-rustratcd Many lUniwntary I'cachm 

Teacher frustration and anxiety is on the increase as the state moves to- 
wards a mandated implementation date for the multi-age. multi-ability 
grouped primary program. Critical attributes of this program require 
primary teachers to create a success-oriented learning environment for 
children aged between 5 and H. While individual schools are permitted to 
design their own models for implementing this program; each primary 
teacher must use developmentally appropriate practices, create a learning 
environment which meets the varied instructional needs of all students, 
and develop stronger partnerships with parents, community, and other 
professionals in the school. Since the State currently operates a half-day 
kindergarten program, integrating this program into the day-long activities 
of ft-S-year-old children has created open hostility to the program by 
teachers. 



State Bducation Dcpartnicnt Loses Credibility with Vield 

KHRA called for the complete restructuring of the Kentucky Department 
of Education in June, 1991, and the hiring of a new, appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education (StefTy. 1992). The new Commissioner reorganized 
the department and hired many new people to fill top positions. During 
the past two years the reorganization of the department has continued 
as job descriptions have changed and people resigned. The changes have 
been so comprehensive that it is currently diflficult for local school admin- 
istrators to know who to contact in the state department to answer pro- 
grammatic questions. 



Ojfice of Education Accountability Acts as 'Watchdofi' 

I'stablished by the reform, the Oftice of Education Accountability is an 
arm of the legislature. The duties of this otTice include monitoring the 
activities of the Commissioner of l-ducation. the Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Hoard for Elementary and Secondary Education, the Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, and the operations of local school districts. Acting 
in this capacity, the OflTice has been responsible for conducting investiga- 
tions which have led to the removal of three school board members, and 
at least two local superintendents. Described by the executive director as 
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.1 'watchdog agency,' the Office employs a statV of cxperieiueci lawyers 
and accountants and persons previously employed by the I'ederal Hureau 
of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency. The otVice reports 
directly to the leadership of the legislature and has no executive power, 
only investigative power. The State Board acts on the reconinieiidation of 
the OtTice. 



All Siliools Rf(citT Ittipn.vivwitt 'l'tir)<ft<; 

In 1W2 students in grades 4. H and 12 were assessed using the new State 
Authentic Assessment System. Results from the assessment are being used 
to establish school baseline scores and improvement targets for 1994. 
Schools exceeding these targets by more than 1 per cent will qualify for 
financial rewards. Schools failing to meet the targets will be required to 
plan improvement efforts. If a school falls below its baseline score it will 
be assigned a state department employee, called a distinguished educator, 
who will remain on-site in the school for two years to assist school per- 
sonnel with the development and implementation of school improvement 
efforts. Schools falling more than 5 per cent below the baseline score face 
strong State intervention which could include the loss of tenured positions. 
Schools initially received baseline scores and targets in January, 1992. Since 
then, there has been a renewed interest in developing local district cur- 
riculum aligned with the new state assessment system. 



The Lessons to be Learned About School Reform 

The cases of the Chicago and Kentucky school reforms present some 
interesting lessons to be learned about impacting change on a grand scale. 
Some of these appear to be: 

1 Dcccntrali::ation requires centralization of power to carry it out and re- 
sults in further centralization. 

In a strange ironic twist, to decentralize power to the schools requires 
centralized power to accomplish and retain the shift. Both Chicago and 
Kentucky point out that to move power away from localized sites requires 
a higher, centralized base which resides at the state level. Thus, as the state 
acts to move power to the schools and away from local boards and their 
respective administrative centers, it is simultaneously expanding its own 
power base to attain the objective and to enhance it further through mon- 
itoring such changes. 

This is a strange kind of earthquake fault activity where one land 
mass moves one way and the one on the other side of the fault moves in 
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the opposite direction to produce the quake. Naive reform watchers only 
observe the power in local systems shift to the schools. What they often 
miss is the subsequent power shift to the state on the other side of the 
fault. In the US, the inevitable shift of power to higher centralized author- 
ity has contiinied unabated, at least, since the early l%()'s accountability 
movements, 

2 Rtjoivis //id/ (CH/rc on ^{(ovcnuiiuv iitay luwf little to do with cduciilional 
iinprovciuciits 

Simply deceiitralizinn power to the schools does not insure that it will 
be used to improve instruction in them, Ciovernaiice changes can occur 
separately from those centring on improving teaching and learning. It 
should have been obvious, but it was not to lay reformers, that the so- 
called 'natural' alliance between parents and teachers comes bitterly to an 
end the moment parents want to fire the bad teachers, or deal with 
making judgments until now reserved e.\clusive!y to professionals about 
evaluating teaching perforniance. Teacher unions in the US are already 
having second thoughts about these areas, as well as becoming concerned 
that contract enforcement depends upon central, not localized, authority, 
i he assumed relationship between democratizing educational governance 
and the competence to deal with complex educational issues are neither 
correlative nor predictive in isolation. The power to make decisions is 
independent of the competence to understand the issues involved in 
improving the situation. Empowerment does not by itself ensure virtue 
or expertise. Involvement and improvement are not synonymous in edu- 
cational reform. 

3 HiX»/i/y rational approaches to reform reinforce bureaucracy rather than 
serve to de-bureaucr(iti::e educational systems. 

Reforms that are defmed and driven by highly rationalistic forms requir- 
ing elaborate plans coupled to goals and objectives represent hyper-ration- 
alization of the power of the bureaucracy to feed upon such activities 
(Wise. 1979). 

Bureaucracies require an elaborate division of labor rooted in legal 
authority, with the assumption that the bureaucratic form must match 
the functions required in reform itself The more reform activities are 
presumptively rational (relating goals to activities or functions) the more 
supportive they are of the maintenance of the essential core of the bureau- 
cratic paradigm. Thus, while educational reform is ofTered as an antidote 
to bureaucracy, such reforms have a long history of reinforcing the villain 
they were designed to drive from the scene. This criticism of US reform 
dates back to the initiatives designed and fostered by Horace Mann and 
others (Katz, 1%H). 
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The idea that educational systems are mit rational at all has been 
advanced by Paliinibo (1W5) who avers that such organizations engage in 
a 'retrospective rationality' that works backwards rather than forwards, 
i.e.. goals and objectives are created to link back to the bureaucracy to 
make them appear as rational or related. It does make sense that legislated 
reform makes use of bureaucracies to regulate change, and therefore re- 
form that would not be capable of being monitored by such organizations 
would not be created. This would be a case where the objectives of reform 
must be capable of being implemented by organizations which are essen- 
tially anti-reform themselves, and where functions are shaped by the insti- 
tutions which must carry them out. 

4 77ic rffoivwn hnujlt most from the refor.us they advocate. 

Tiiose pushing educational reforms usually have an agenda in which 
tliey, or tlieir organizations, directly or indirectly benefit from the changes 
tliey advocate. Thus, there arc few truly 'neutral' observers in the reform 
scenario. 

If the state is advancing educational reform, the chances are quite good 
the st.ite will gain from the reform agenda implementation, i.e., its power, 
privilege and influence will be expanded in educational affairs. The reform 
business is a sticky atTair comprised only of partisans not philosophers. 

5 lhm>er used is power expanded. 

lioth national political parties have advocated changes which are most 
likely to result in ultimate federal control and direction of education in 
the United States. The trend lines are unmistakable. This may not be a 
bad thing, but it is certainly a different thing than that envisaged by the 
I'ounding fathers of the Republic. Once a truly national exam is in place 
and state fmancing formulas are revealed as redressing fundamental in- 
equities between the wealthy and poor states, the legal groundvairk will 
liave been laid for the establishment of the federal interest in education 
that lu-iomes completely regulatory. In that case the reform mantle will 
h,i\e been passed from the respective states to the nation. 
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Texas Educational Reform: Why? 
Why not? Who? What? and So What? 



Sandra Neubert 



On August 26, 19S1. the US Department of Hducation created the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Kdiication. The Commission, chaired 
by David Pierpont Gardner, President of the University of Utah, was 
charged to help define problems afflicting American education and to 
provide solutions, not scapegoats, for those problems. 'I'he conclusions 
of the Commission are succinctly stated in the title of the report pub- 
lished in A NfJficM tU Risk: Itnpcratiyi' for Cluittfic. 



Why? Forces Propelling Change — A Nation at Risk 

A Wuion tit Risk: Catalyst for C/wn.tjf 

The report began with the statement, 'Our nation is at risk. Our once 
unchallenged pre-eminence in commerce, industry, science, and techno- 
logical innovation is being overtaken by competitors throughout the world' 
(p. 2). The report was critical of many aspects of America's educational 
system and cited numerous indicators of its dire state including the decline 
of student achievement, a high level of functional illiteracy and the decline 
of higher order intellectual skills. Specifically, the report stated that ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of all 17-year-olds in America were functionally 
illiterate and, among minority youth, the illiteracy rate might approach 40 
per cent. In addition, scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) con- 
sistently declined form l%3 to IWO. Over that seventeen-year period, 
average SAT verbal scores decreased by over 50 points, and average SA T 
mathematics scores decreased by almost 40 points, 

,4 Satioii at Risk spread the responsibility for the decline in quality 
education to several aspects of the educational system including the con- 
tent of education, levels of expectation for students, inappropriate use 
of time ill the educational setting, unsatisfactory teacher tr.iiniiig. and inef 
fective teaching strategies. The report recommended that the quality of 
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tciuliin^? and learning be improved by taking numerous actions such as 
raising admission standards at teacher training institutions, raising teachers' 
salaries, adopting eleven-month contracts for teachers, using career ladders 
to reward teacher excellence, employing non-certified personnel for short- 
ages, providing loans and grants for qualified students who wished to 
enter teacher training programs, and introducing the position of master 
teacliiTs. 

,\ Witioii iir liisk' shocked tile educational community and catapulted 
many states mtn an "elorni Irenzy. In fact, Timar (1989) reports that from 
|'JH3 to slates generated more rules and regulations than in the pre- 
vious 20 years, l or esainple, iluring that time, enacted statutes affecting 
some aspei t ol the teai hiiig profession alone numbered more than 7(M). 
( )ddeii and I )ouglileity ( l'W4) report that in 19^3 alone, states created no 
less than JSO new ediitaiioii task lorces that were charged to develop 
leloriii pi ograiniiies and twenty-four states had enacted major educa- 
tidii reforms as a reaction lo ihe nation-wide criticism of public schools. 
I lie rel'orins addressed issues critical to teachers and those that directly 
inipaeted students, for example, C.etron ami (layle (IWl) report that 
sime A .V.i/ii'n Al Risk- was published, all but five states have revised their 
secondary curricula and increased graduation requirements. 

Why Not? Texas Forces Impeding Change 

l)cnu\\iraphics lind lyivvrsity 

lo deminstrate its desire to be in the forefront of the reform movement, 
the V)H?> Texas State Hoard of Hducation published A State In Motion in the 
Midst (>/ (J Nation at Risk (Parr, IWl). The desires of the Texas State Hoard 
of Hducation and the realities of enacting educational reform in Texas, 
however, were destined to clash. 

Fxtensive reform, as recommended by A Nation At Risk, would be 
difficult in any setting; however, Texas has its unique set of obstacles to 
institutionalized change, The demographics of the state and the govern- 
ance structure of the public school system are inherent barriers to system- 
atic change. According to the Information Please Almanac (W?)), Texas spans 
266, S06 square miles, which is roughly comparable to the combined 
countries of Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany. The Texas terrain ranges 
from remote semi-arid deserts to lushly vegetated hills with numerous 
lakes, rivers, and streams. In addition, much of Texas epresents everything 
else between desert;, and hilly terrain. Although the state boasts two of the 
nation's ten largest cities (Houston and Dallas), much of the state is rural 
(19K3 7 V.V.J.'; Almanac). 

Texas public schools are comprised of \^)Tt^ school districts serving 
.'V4 million students and employing approximately 4(K).(KM) personnel ( Texas 
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Hducation Agency, lW2b). Each scliool district is governed by a locally 
elected board of trustees varying in number from three to nine which is 
dependent on the number of students enrolled in the school district (Texas 
Hducation Code, \W23). In some districts, school board members are 
elected at large; in others, elections are held by single member districts. 

The 1.053 districts are extremely diverse. The smallest public school 
district has two students and the largest has approximately 194,(XX) students. 
Six districts enrol 17 per cent of all the students in the state. Conversely, 
3W or almost 40 per cent of all districts serve only 3 per cent of all students 
in Texas ( Texas Education Agency. iy92b). Specifically, 58 per cent of 
'Texas school districts have less than 1, ('<)() students, or 8 per cent of all 
Texas students. On the other hand, 0.6 per cent of the school districts 
have from .50,()(M)-iy4,00() students, or 18 per cent of all Texas students. 
Overall, most Texas students attend school in an urban or suburban set- 
ting and only about 20 per cent of Texas students attend school in a rural 
or non-metropolitan district (Texas Education Agency IWlc). It should 
be noted, however, that while 58 per cent of Texas schools have only 8 
per cent of all Texas students, they comprise .58 per cent of the school 
superintendents and 58 per cent of the locally elected school boards. As a 
consequence, even though the rural schools represent few students, the 
numbers of rural school superintendents and school board members com- 
prise a majority of Texas superintendents and school board members. 
Accordingly, they represent an influential political factor in the deter- 
mination of state- wide educational initiatives. 

Additional demographic factors that impact student learning need 
also add to the diversity of Texas public schools. Among those are wide 
variations across the state in median family income, property values, 
proximity to urban area, and proportions of minority populations. Ntit 
surprisingly then. Texas public schools also vary greatly in the size ot 
their budgets. Yearly operating expenditures range from 535.000 in a small 
district than more than Sf)75 million in a large district (Texas Hducation 
Agency. iWlc). 

It also logically follows that the diversity of Texas public schools 
would reflect the diverse demographics of the state. The minority popu- 
lation in Texas has grown significantly in recent years. The Texas Educa- 
tion Agency ( l*W3a) reports that Anglos comprise 49 per cent of the students 
enrolled in Texas schools. The I iispanic enrolment rate is increasing twice 
as fast as the Anglo rate and will account for half the projected increase in 
students during the IWOs. Along with the rising numbers of minority 
children in Texas, are rising numbers of children living in poverty. The 
Texas Tlducation Agency (I989h) reports that the pov erty rate among Texas 
children rose from 19 per cent in 1980 to 23 per cent in 1987. I'urther- 
niore, the 43 per cent of all low-income children in Texas are I Iispanic; 42 
per cent are African- American; 10 per cent are AngU> and the remaining 
5 per cent are Asian or Native American. 
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Traditional and C'.onimunity '/allies 

Not only is the state diverse in its population and school organizations, the 
sch(H)l districts are fiercely independent. In fact, the term 'independent,' is 
included in the name of each district, reflecting the historically strong 
allegiance of Texas public school districts to local control. The roots of 
this allegiance extend to the very beginnings of public schools in Texas 
and are deeply embedded in the cultural values of local communities. 

Perhaps a formal beginning to establishment of public schools in Texas 
was the creation of the Permanent School Fund. The fund was established 
in IS.S4 from a SU) million indemnity paid to Texas by the United States 
Ciovernment to settle the dispute over the boundaries of the state. Interest 
from the indemnity was used t(» establish a state school fund and to initi- 
ate a state-wide school system. Subsequent legislation, the School Law of 
1H7(), established community schools that could be initiated by virtually 
anyone associated with a minor. The community school organization al- 
lowed a maxinuun of KkmI control and according to Rowold and Sitton 
(IW7), the battle between school reformers who decried the shortcom- 
ings of local control and local communities who fiercely protected their 
right to educate their children locally, began. The controversy continued 
throughout the l9(M)s and eventually resulted in a massive consolidation of 
small rural schools despite the resistance of local communities. I'he local 
communities resisted consolidation for two primary reasons. First, they 
feared that their community would disappear without a school. Secondly, 
the community valued local control and a distrusted state-wide legislative 
initiatives (Rowold and Sitton, 1987). 

Regardless of the resistance from rural areas however in the first half 
of the twentieth century. Walker (1988) reports that the number of school 
districts in Texas significantly decreased. For example, in 1900, Texas had 
1 1,460 school districts. The number of districts declined steadily to 8,599 
in 1910; 7,459 by 1930; and 6,409 in 1940. In 1949, the Texas legislature 
passed the Gilmer-Akin Law which resulted in a dramatic decrease of 
schools from 4,474 to 2,748 in one year, and Walker (1988) indicates this 
was due primarily to the annexation of all dormant school districts. By 
1974, there were about 1,100 school districts. Hven though the Gilmer- 
Akin Law resulted in massive consolidation, it prohibited the State Board 
of Kduration and the Commissioner of Hducation from making any rule 
that would result in the consolidation of schools apart from legislative 
mandate. Thus, even though the number of local .school districts were 
dramatically reduced in this period of time, the value attached to preserv- 
ing local schi.'t)ls was prevalent in the legislation (Walker, 1988). 

Debate regarding the local versus centrali/ed control has not abated in 
Texas or on the national front. Advocates for lo(.il control and sitc-b,ised 
decision making aboimd (Amudson, 1988; Marlh, 1990; Candoli, I99|; 
Goodlad, 1987; and Mitchell, 1990). However, Pipho (19K9) concludes 
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tliiit the prospects of improving education through local control are dismal 
even though the concept of local control is probably less flawed than are 
the people charged with operating the schools. Kierstead and Mentor (IMSS) 
coiuiude that implementation of state developed initiatives at the local 
campus level require that administrators and teachers develop ownership 
and entluisiasm for the initiative to ensure meaningful implementation. 
C'entralized control, however, impedes the development of ownership and 
enthusiasm. 

'I'he mood of the r eformers of the l'.)S()s, however, was anything but 
conducive to local control and site-based decision making. According to 
Urandt (l'JS4) governors, legislators, and state officials were unwilling to 
wait any longer for local districts to engineer school improvement. They 
demanded action not only for the improvement of schools but also for 
their own improved chances for re-election. 

Political iwd licoiioiitic Ivras 

("•ranted then, Texas is big; lexas is diverse; and, the school districts are 
staunchly independent — all of which represent obstacles to top-down 
legislative reform. The fact was, however, that the political climate of the 
United .States in the I'WOs called for m.issive educational reform. .So, what 
were the economic and political forces in l exas that initiated the 19S()s 
educational reform? On the politic.il scene, (iovernor Mark White was 
elected in November, VMZ. At the time of his election, the Texas economy 
was still thriving. Shortly thereafter, however, the state's economy plum- 
meted. Historically, farming and the oil industry had provided abundant 
jobs for 'Texans; liowever, technological .idvances ,uui global economic 
events greatly impacted these industries in the I'JHOs. Tor example, be- 
tween 1^82 and 1'>S7, agricultural jobs dropped 2U per cent ( I'exas Hdu- 
catioii Agency, I'Wlc). In addition, the price of oil dropped from $24 a 
barrel to $]5 a barrel during that same time (I'ducation C^ommission of the 
States, I'JSS). Simultaneously, employment in oil and gas production fell 
over 40 per cent ('Texas Hducation Agency l')SS), 

Who? Key Players in Texas Educational Reform 

.S'fiifc l*olitical Lcttdcri 

'Texas (iovernor M.irk White was elected with the support of teachers 
and had pledged to legislate an nurease in state-wide teacher salaries, a feat 
that seemed feasible at election tmie. Mut the I'W.^ legislature, faced with 
unexpected declining revenues, an eroding state economy, and extensive 
disagreement among state leadership, was unable to pass increased teacher 
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salaries without a tax increase. More specifically, Coffey (1987) reports 
that from February through April 1983 the legislature had three separate 
revenue reductions of SI billion each, and according to one key player in 
the legislative etTorts, 'So basically in '83 we punted and created the select 
committee with the idea of it being a road show to stir up public under- 
standing and interest and support' (CotTey, 1^87, p. Another key 
player commented. 'When we decided that we were not going to pass the 
bill, the traditional legislative response of how you deal with a controver- 
sial issue when you don't want to do it right away is you create a com- 
mittee, iiut yes, we did want an outcome. It was delaying because we 
didn't have the where with all to do it and it was delaying to help set up 
a mechanism to help create that where with all to do — to create that sense 
of public support' (Coffey, 1987, p. 170). 



Sclvcl (AmtmilUc on I'lihlic liducitlion 

just as the key player predicted, a committee to handle an extremely difficult 
situation was indeed appointed. The Select Committee on Public Hduca- 
lion (SC:OPK) was commissioned for a year-long study of the financing 
of public schools in Texas, to make recommendations for reform of the 
system. Those recommendations were to be considered in a special legis- 
lative session in 1984. Unique among study groups was the membership 
of the committee. The most powerful persons in the legislative body were 
active voting members of SCOl'K including the C.overnor, I.t C.overnor, 
Speaker of the House, Comptroller and Chairman of both the Senate and 
House Hducation Committees. According to one key player '. . . the true 
miracle was that everybody was together on it — not in every session do 
you have the l.t Governor, the Governor, the Speaker, and the Chairman 
o\' both the Senate and House Hducation Committees saying "We are 
going to do this". They always have their own ideas on things' (Coffey, 
1987, p. 277). Additional SCOPF. members included five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, four members appointed by the Lieutenant 
Ciovernor. four appointees by the speaker, the Chairman, Joe Kelly But- 
ler, of the State Board of Hducation, and two members appointed by the 
Chairman. 

The SC;OPH was chaired by 11. Ross Perot, a well-known Dallas 
billionaire who built his fortune as a computer entrepreneur. Mr Perot 
was the driving force behind SCIOPH and the subsequent passage of House 
Bill (HB) 72 which embodied many of the committee's recommendations. 
He was an enthusiastic leader and according to the I.t Governor, 'I believe 
a lot of groups would have come up with those recommendations, but no 
one could have sold it like Perot' (Cioffey, 1987, p. 199). Mr Perot's major 
concerns were low student achievement, failure of schools to uphold 
high standards, disproportionate time spent on problem students, extra- 
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curricular activities that disrupt and dominate schools, proliferation of 
non-academic activities during the school day, poor quality teacher, and 
the rampant use of social promotion. 

The SCOPE-; considered these and other educational issues including 
funding, student discipline and standards, reform of vocational educa- 
tion, development of pre-kindcrgarten. and technology education. The final 
SCOPE report not only reflected numerous recommendations of A Nation 
at Rish, but also other recommendations that went far beyond the scope 
of A Nation At Risk. In the summer of 1984. a thirty day special legislat- 
ive session was called to deal with educational reform. During that session 
HM 72 was passed which incorporated some but not all of the SCOPK 
recommendations. The Mill was more than twenty pages in length and 
had an impact on Texas public schools in almost every aspect. Generally, 
the major reforms fell into three areas. 

What? Major Components in House Bill 72 

School I'iiuntce 

Hirst, and perhaps the most crucial driving force for HB 72. v.as the 
inequitable school finance structure of Texas. Not surprisingly then, the 
equity issue emerged as a strong component of the legislation. Texas had 
long been under court pressure to address the equity issue beginning with 
the 1971 Rodriquez v. San Antonio case and continuing with the sub- 
sequent Serrano v. Priest and Edgewood v. Bynum cases. House Bill 72 
intended to address the equity issue by increasing state funds to poor 
districts and reducing aid to wealthy districts. Specifically. Walker and 
Kirby (19HH) state that legislation altered the state system of distribution 
of funds from a weighted personnel unit approach to a weighted pupil 
(ADA) method. An overall increase in state aid of approximately 20 per 
cent was granted, with an emphasis on equalization features such as: 

• increased local fund assignment rate which is a state-wide local 
share of the foundation school program of ,^() per cent; 

• increased equalization aid for property-poor school district which 
included an eflbrt factor; and 

• elinnnation of old harmless provisions in local share computation. 

Other factors impacting revenues included a salary increase and a career 
ladder system for teachers. Other mandated programs also strongly im- 
pacted financial issues including: 

• pre-kindergarten (;• cs for dis.idvantaged 4-year-nlds; 

• class size ma\:imiiiiiN if 22 in grades K-2 (beginning in 19H.S-H7) 
and grades .^-4 (begiinnng in 19HH-H9); and 
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• movement of some Texas Teacher Retirement System contribu- 
tions from state responsibility to local responsibility. 

In addition, the funding formulas of special programs, including coni- 
pensatory education, bilingual education, and special education for handi- 
capped children was also significantly revised (Walker and Kirby. 1988). 



Qualily of Tt-achers 

Secondly. HB 72 addressed reforms intended to improve the quality of 
teachers. Those issues included; salary increases, establishment of a career 
ladder, a required competency exam; and state-funded college loan pro- 
grams for prospective teachers. Of those issues, the career ladder and the 
required competency examination generated considerable controversy and 
opposition within the Texas educational community. 

That low teacher salaries was an issue is of no great surprise as, his- 
torically, Texas has had a poor track record for adequate teacher salaries. 
The SCO 2 strongly supported increased teacher salaries; however, a 
strong consideration also had to be made of declining revenues and the 
strong resistance to inevitable tax increase that a teacher salary raise would 
require. I he legislature's position was quite clear. There would be no 
salary increase without justification, for any increase in teacher salaries 
would result in a tax increase. The SCOPE then recommended both an 
across-the-board pay raise and a merit pay plan, or career ladder. The 
committee would not. however, endorse a salary increase or career ladder 
without a competency exam for teachers (Coflfey, 1987). Accordingly, the 
legislation required that every Texas teacher, regardless of the pcrniancnt 
or lifetime status of their teacher certificates, be required to pass the Texas 
Hxamination of Current Administrators and Teachers (THCA T) prior to 
1986 in order to remain certified. Ik-cause numerous administrative and 
suppo't personnel certificates also require teaching certificates, the test- 
ing extended past the teacher ranks and included superintendents, central 
office administrators, and campus principals. The I HCA T was a paper 
and pencil test in basic language skills, knowledge of pedagogy, and a 
writing sample and educators were given two opportunities to pass the 
test. According to a study conducted by the Lyndon B. Johnson School 
of Public Affairs (1993). about 1.900 teachers failed the rHC:A T twice 
and consequently lost their credentials and their jobs in 1986. In addition, 
an estimated 4,000 teachers did not take the THCA T. did not retire, and 
were not employed the following school year. 

Additional testing for teacher candidates was also mandated by MB 
72. The Texas Academic Skills Program ( TASP) requires teacher candid- 
ates to pass basic skills tests in reading, writing, and mathematics in order 
to be admitted to teacher education programs. In addition, prior to receiving 
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certification from the Texas Education Agency, a passing score on the 
Examination for Certification of Educators of Texas (ExCET) is required 
for all teachers who have completed a teacher education programs. Teachers 
and administrators who are seeking additional certification credentials must 
also pass the ExCET that is designed to assess the educator's knowledge 
of the new certification area (Lyndon B.Johnson School of Public Affairs. 
1993). 

In addition to testing, teachers were also strongly impacted by the 
implementation of a career ladder. House Bill 72 required the develop- 
ment of a uniform system to evaluate teachers. The Texas Teacher Ap- 
praisal System ( TTAS) was developed to appraise teacher performance 
based on observable job-related behaviors. The TTAS results then, are 
used to advance teachers on the career ladder and to identify their profes- 
sional development needs. Development of the TTAS began in 1984. The 
system was pilot tested in 1985-86 and was fully implemented in 1986-87. 
The State Board of Education set five standards for performance scores, 
i.e.. unsatisfactory, below expectations, meets expectations, exceeds ex- 
pectations and clearly outstanding (Texas Education Agency. 1993c). The 
TTAS procedures require at least two appraisers for each appraisal period. 
Each appraiser must satisfactorily complete state-mandated training which 
is comprised of 40 hours in Instructional Leadership and 40 hours in train- 
ing to uniformly apply the appraisal instrument. Under the TTAS. teachers 
must attend annual teacher orientation, the observation process, and con- 
ferences with supervisors. The conferences are intended to provide teachers 
with the opportunity for response to the appraiser and a collaborative 
development of a personal growth plan (Texas Education Agency. 1993c). 



Student Ih'rformancc 

The legislation also strongly affected students in several areas including 
attendance, testing, and extra-curricular activities. House Bill 72 created 
the five-day absence rule. Simply stated, students with more than five 
unexcused absences during semester received a failing grade. The defini- 
tion of excused and unexcused. however, was left to the principal's discre- 
tion, which ultimately impacted the effectiveness of the five-day rule (Ligon 
and Jackson. 1990). 

Texas statutes resulting from HB 72 also required that students take 
basic skills tests at every other grade level and required passage of an exit- 
level examination for graduation. The resulting test was the Texas Edu- 
cational Asse>sment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS), which replaced the 
Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) which haH been used previously 
to assess the progress of students. The TEAMS was a criterion-referenced 
test assessing minimum basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics 
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and was administered to grades 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 until the 19S9-90 school 
year. During the 19«9-9() school year, grade 1 students were no longer 
tested. .At grades 1 1 and 12, the I'l- AMS testing was limited to mathemat- 
ics and Hnglish until the beginning of the 199()~91 school year when the 
student testing program was changed from the 'I'exas Education Assess- 
ment of Basic Skills Test (THAMS) to the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (I'AAS). The TAAS includes an assessment of student writing skills 
at the exit level ('lexas Hducation Agency; 1991a). 

!'() develop the I KAMS. the Texas Hducation Agency contracted 
with instructional Objectives Exchange (1C~)X) Assessment Associations 
to construct the test, in addition, numerous school districts and regional 
services centres were also involved in the test development. The TEAMS 
test objectives were correlated to the essential elements of the state cur- 
riculum and were intended to demonstr.ite which skills students have and 
have not mastered. The criterion-referenced test measured performance 
on each obiecti\e separately, The tests were reviewed by Texas Education 
Agency staff and field advisory committees, and pilot tested. Eor exam- 
ple, the exit-level test was pilot tested by approximately .\()()() high school 
seniors. I'he resulting four forms of the test were adopted by the State 
Board in June 19S5 (Lyndon B.Johnson School of Public Affairs. 19S5). 
Because passing the test was a requirement for graduation, high school 
students were given the opportunity to take the test several times. Stu- 
dents at other levels were not required to retake the TEAMS or to pass the 
test in order to be promoted to the next grade, 

One student issue that caused the most vocal opposition was actually 
quite a simple concept (McNeil. 19S7). Students were required to pass 
every course during a six-week grading period in order to participate in 
extra-curricular activities during the following six-week grading period. 
The passing rate required that grades must be 70 or better on a !()() scale 
in each class. Thus the phrase was coined, 'no pass/no play.' The provi- 
sion was included in HB 72 because, generally, the public believed that 
the public schools set low academic requirements for students participat- 
ing in extra-curricular activities. Accordingly, the public feared that when 
students completed their eligibility to participate in sports or other extra- 
curricular activities they would not have the qualifications or incentive to 
complete high school (Lyndon B.Johnson School of Public Affairs. 5993). 

Coaches and sponsors of extra-curricular activities rose up in arms 
against the no pass/no play requirement. Coaches were well organized and 
managed extensive media coverage especially as no pass/no play was im- 
plemented in the fall of 19H.S. The more stringent academic requirements 
did result in the exclusion of some football players, band members, drill 
team members, and cheerleaders from participating in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities (McNeil, 19S7). The resultant outcry from parents and professional 
organizations representing coaches and sponsors, however, did not con- 
vince the legislature to revise the no pass/no play requirement. 
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So What, or Did House Bill 72 Make a Difference? 

With such massive changes affecting funding, students, and teachers, the 
question of impact or improvement is certainly in order. Did the reforms 
of HI? 72 improve the inequitable funding of Texas public schools? Has 
the quality of Texas teachers been improved? Have students been posit- 
ively iurtueiued by the attendance rules, testing requirements, and re- 
stricted participation in extra-curricular activities? Not surprisingly, the 
answers to all three questions are, 'Yes, no, and, somewhat, under some 
circumstances," 

ofHotisc Hill 72 on I'lxas Public School l-utuiitt,\i 

I louse hill 72 attempted to equalize funding to the public schools of Texas 
and there is some evidence that substantial movement in that direction 
had occurred in the second year of equalization (Walker and Kirby, IWS). 
Specifically, the inequality of per pupil expenditure between the wealthy 
and poor districts was reduced in 19H4-H5. In addition, the gap between 
teachers" salaries in rich and poor districts also fell in 1984-1985 (Lyndon 
H. johnson School of Public Affairs, 19H.S), with teacher salaries steadily 
increasing by nearly 7 per cent between 19H4 and IWO. On the other 
hand, inllation during this period increased by 14 per cent. Although 
average teacher salaries increased in Texas, 'Texas dropped from twenty- 
first to thirty-second place in the nation for average teacher salaries be- 
tween 1W4 and IWO. In addition, teacher salaries continued to range widely 
(from SlH,f)4() to S34,()7H in IWO) as did benefits packages (from S2,()()() 
to S3, 300 for a full-time employee) ('Texas Hducation Agency, IWlc). 

Despite some improvements, the gap between high- wealth and low- 
wealth school districts did not disappear. Tor example, at the state average 
property tax rate in 19HH. districts in the bottom 5 per cent of property 
wealth could generate only S37() per pupil. In contrast, districts in the top 
3 per cent of property wealth could generate S3,313 per student. Further- 
more, actual per pupil expenditures in 19HS ranged from SI, 970 in some 
districts to S21,2H5 in others ('Texas lulucation Agency, 1991c). 

Another concern about equitable funding comes from the fact that 
although the f)Hth legislature raised stale taxes sulTiciently to generate 4.9 
billion in additional revenue over a three-year period, that amount was not 
sufficient to fund the mandated reforms, 1-or example, all capital costs are 
paid by local funds, since 'Texas has no state aid for capital outlay. Accord- 
ingly, the cost of adding classrooms to meet the maximum class size of 
twenty-two students per teacher in grades K-2 and new pre-kindergarten 
classes was borne solely by local revenues. As a result, the taxing burden 
fell more heavily on low-wealth districts, which had the least ability to 
raise local revenues, resulting in one of numerous outcries from the local 
.school districts (Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs. 19H3). 
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Not surprisingly, then, despite improvements that were made as a 
rcsiih of HU 72, they were not to the satisfaction of the low-wealth dis- 
tricts. Subsequently, a group of low property-wealth school districts filed 
the l'JH7 lulgewood v. Kirby case. 'Ihe suit challenged the constitution- 
.ility of the Texas school finance system and the resulting opinion charged 
that the Texas school finance system was unconstitutional since it did 
not maintain the efficiency or equal protection standards established in the 
Texas constitution. Subsequent legislation (Senate Bill 1. IWO. Senate IJill 

m\, and House IJill 2HH.S. IWl) again attempted to addre.ss the 
efficiency and equity issues (Texas Hducation Agency. lW3c). 

To date, the Texas Supreme Court has rejected each revision to the 
Texas public school finance system. 'The Supreme Court establi.shed a 
deadline ofjune 1 1993 for an enactment of a constitutional system (Lyndon 
B. Johnson School of Public Affairs. 1993). On May 1 1993. the voters 
of Texas defeated three constitutional amendments proposed to enact the 
latest school finance revisions authorized by the legislature. As a result, 
law makers had one month to come up with an alternative school finance 
plan to comply with the court's deadline. Several proposals were consid- 
ered. One would consolidate school districts state-wide, merging high 
property-wealth districts with less wealthy districts which would provide 
more equal funding levels for all students. This approach would combine 
more than 2.S0 school districts across the state into 80 larger districts. 
Another proposal would keep the current 18H county education districts 
to distribute funds to schools. Local elections Vv'ould be held in each county 
education district to allow sharing of property taxes among .school dis- 
tricts within the district. If voters turn down the concept, their di.stricts 
would be subject to state-set spending limits {Dallas Morttittfi News, 1993). 

So, was Wli 72 effective in equalizing the funding for Texas public 
schools? That was, after all, the main thrust of the efforts of SCOFH and 
tlie f)Htli Legislature. Perhaps a fair answer is not a simple yes or no. More 
precisely, HH 72 put in to motion the political forces to keep the system 
moving towards efficiency and equity. It forced the system to take .some 
small steps towards an equitable funding system. Perhaps more import- 
antly, those initial efforts resuhed in court decisions that require major 
steps be made to equalize funding for Texas public schools. The destina- 
tion has not been reached, but the hazards along the way have been iden- 
tified and are continued subjects for debate. At least the journey has begun 
but at the present time, the future of the 'Texas public school finance 
system is very undecided. 

Iiitiuiit (>/" /7iin.sc lull 72 on 'I'cachcrs 

The framers of I IB 72 intended to improve the quality of teachers through 
teacher testing and a career ladder. Well, did it? Again, the results are 
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mixed. Teacher testing created fear, anxiety, an^er, in 'I'exas teachers. 
Hven though over 96 per cent of the teachers taking 'I'HC.'A'I' passed, 
teacher resentment of the process is credited as a factor in Mark White's 
subsequent loss to Bill Clements in the 19H7 gubcrnatdrial race (McNeil, 
1987). Aside from the political fall out, did teacher quality improve? McNeil 
(19H7) thinks not. Critical of the cost of dcvelo|)inn, administering, and 
scoring TEC AT, McNeil concludes that the test "... changed few staff 
patterns, had little lasting impact on teachers' reading and writing skills, 
and no discernible impact on their teaching . . .' (p. 207). 

Perhaps also worthy of mention, however, is the estimation that about 
1 ,900 teachers failed the TECAT twice and consequently lost their creden- 
tials and their jobs in 1986. in addition, an estimated 4,000 teachers did not 
take the TECAT, did not retire, and were not employed the following 
school year (Lyndon B.Johnson School of Public Affairs, 199.^). I'o con- 
sider the possible impact on students of those numbers of te.ichers is sober- 
ing. For example, if each of the 1,900 teachers who failed the basic 
skills test had taught twenty-two elementary students, the educational 
programmes of 41,S(K) students would have to be super\ ised by teachers 
who were unable to master literacy skills. I-or each of tliose 1,900 teachers 
who taught secondary students, the numbers of affected students would 
increase dramatically. Data are not available to determine the literacy skills 
of the estimated 4,000 teachers who chose to leave the profession rather 
than take TECA T. it is most reasonable to assume, however, that some 
of those 4.000 teachers would also not have been able to pass 1"ECA'i", 
and accordingly the numbers of impacted students could possibly be much 
higher. 

There is also some evidence that teacher scores on TECA'I" arc a 
predictor of student reading performance on the TEAMS. More specific- 
ally, Ferguson (1991) found that any given increase in teachers' scores on 
the TECAT predicted the same positive difference in students' scores on 
standardized tests, 'i^hus, perhaps TECA'i" did support the general public's 
perception in the early l9S()s that literate teachers are somehow linked to 
iiigher student performance. And, that perception was one of the factors 
that propelled the SCOPE to include teacher testing in HB 72 in the first 
place. 

Whether or not the IT^AS and career ladder have positively impacted 
the quality of teaching continues to be debated. Generally, teachers feel 
that the T TAS comes down to a song and dance routine and eliminates 
variety and creativity in teaching styles (McNeil, 1987). One result of the 
I "FAS that is not necessarily related to improved teaching performance, 
however, is not in question. Fhe 'I'M AS process has resulted in salary 
increases for many teadiei s. As of August 1992, there were 71,900 teachers 
on l.c\el II of the career ladder and another 55,700 on Level III. Finis 
salaries increased for 127,600 I'exas teachers as a result of the career ladder 
("Fcxas Education Agency, I99.V). 
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Recent anecdotal data indicate some positive and negative impres- 
sions regarding the TTAS specifically and the 1980s reform efforts in 
general. According to a Texas Education Agency (1993c) survey, in early 
1991 most school administrators believed the TTAS had improved teach- 
ing skills. v.'hile less than half of the teachers polled agreed. In a recent 
national Carnegie survey (19SS), a majority of Texas teachers (63 per cent) 
indicated that instruction was better tailored to student needs since the 
reform movement; classroom interruptions had decreased (5b per cent); 
teacher salaries had increased (54 per cent); and that teacher involvement 
in setting school goals had increased (5() per cent). A majority of teachers 
((iH per cent) also indicated that teacher morale was worse because of the 
reform efforts. Overall. S3 per cent of Texas teachers gave the reform 
movement a passing grade. 

Little attention has been paid to a component of the TTAS system 
that perhaps had the greatest etVect on the quality of instruction in Texas. 
The system required that appraisals be completed by the teacher's imme- 
diate supervisor and one other appraiser. Accordingly, the campus prin- 
cipals became deeply involved in the appraisal process. Often the second 
appraisers were assistant principals or central office personnel, in order for 
the system to be implemented, training was required for all appraisers in 
the state. Subsequently, two courses were designed and required for all 
appraisers. The first requirement was satisfactory completion of a forty- 
hour course in Instructional Leadership. The course emphasized effective 
teaching practices, strategies for management of instruction, lesson devel- 
opment, and a common language about classroom instruction. Follow- 
ing satisfactory completion of Instructional Leadership, all appraisers had 
to complete a forty-hour training on the utilization of the appraisal in- 
strument. In order to complete the class successt'ully, participants were 
required to pass a written examination on rules and regulations of the 
TTAS. In addition, participants were required to demonstrate an accept- 
able inter-rater reliability score based on the scoring of an observed teacher 
performance. 

All Lexas administrators and all faculty of approved Lexas teacher 
education programs, and representatives from all twenty educational ser- 
vice centres participated in the training. In the summer of 19S5 alone, more 
than ISO, ()()() lexas .idministrators were trained (personal conversation 
with l)r Martha Stone, former director of the Division of 'I'eacher As.sess- 
ment. lexas l-;diKation Agency. May 12. 1993). As a result, all admin- 
istrators .uui campus principals in particular were expected to know 
something about instruction, be able to discuss effective teaching practices 
With teachers, and m.ike suggestions for improved instructional strategies. 
I'lie tr.iMiing. combined with the statute requiring the principal to be an 
instructional leader ( lexas 1-diicatioii Code. 1992b) required a change 
in the role of campus principals from campus managers to instniction.il 
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leaders. For the first time in Texas, campus principals were expected and 
required [o know something about instruction and to be able to lead 
campus staff towards instructional improvement. No longer could cam- 
pus principals be removed from the instructional process. Teachers had 
long complained that administrators knew nothing about what Iiappened 
in their classrooms and were not qualified to evaluate tliem. 'I'lic TTAS 
training promoted a common instructional vocabulary and a general 
agreement of effective teaching practices. The appraisal process ensured 
tliat campus principals would indeed get out of their otTices and into tlie 
classrooms. 

So. did teacher testing and the career ladder improve the quality of 
teachers in Texas? Some say yes. some say no. it cannot be denied how- 
ever, that: (a) teacher testing did eliminate teacliers who could not pass a 
literacy test from tlie classroom; (b) the career ladder resulted in salary 
increases for many Texas teachers; and (c) the training component of the 
IT'AS was a state-wide effort to support campus principals as they were 
charged to assume the role of instructional leader, rather than campus 
manager. 

I'hc hupaci of Houn' Bill 72 on Sludntls 

Student testing was another major component of HB 72. So. what were 
the effects of all that testing and the massive amounts of energy and monies 
required by a substantial increase in student testing? Did student perform- 
ance mcrease as measured by the mandated ITAMS? Did the requirement 
for st'> ^cnts to pass the exit-level 'TBAMS affect dropout rates? And. how 
did the five-day attendance rule and tlie infamous no pass/no play rule 
influence students? Again, the results are mixed. 

According to 'Texas Bducation Agency (1987. 19S9a. 19yib) the edu- 
cational reforms passed by the legislature had the desired effect of improv- 
ing the educational performance of students, indeed, the preliminary result 
of the February THAMS tests indicated that for four years students 
had steady progress in mastering the skills assessed by the examinations. 
Ninth grade scores, however, had not improved as rapidly as the scores at 
other grade levels. Texas Education Agency (IWIb) attributed the gains to 
the assumption that the 22:1 pupil-teacher ratio and the pre-kindergarten 
programs for disadvantaged and limited I'.ngiish proficient 4-ye.ir-old 
children had enabled local school districts to assist more students in mas 
tering the required essential elements of instruction, wliich are nuMsiired 
by the 'THAMS. 

In the fall of IWO. the Texas Assessment of Ac.idemic Skills ( I A AS) 
replaced the THAMS. According to the Texas T:diicatioii Ageiu s ( I'''' Mi), 
TAAS represent.-! a more rigorous assessment than the I T AMS heciiise il 
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measures complex thinking and problem solving, whereas the TEAMS 
focused on minimum-level skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
The first two years of TAAS administrations indicated progress and on- 
going concerns in the performance of Texas students. Overall perform- 
ance results remained steady or showed small increases in the number of 
studeiits meeting minimum expectations on all tests taken between Octo- 
ber 1990 and October 1991 for grades 5, 7, and 9. At the same time, slight 
declines for grades 3 and 1 1 were noted (Texas Education Agency 1993b). 
More specifically, in the October 1991 administration of TAAS, approx- 
imately less than a half (45 per cent )of the more than 1.1 million students 
passed all three sections of the test state-wide (Lyndon li. Johnson School 
of Public Affairs, 1993). 

And then, how did the requirement to pass the exit-level TEAMS 
or TAAS affect the dropo-it rate? A study conducted by Texas Educa- 
tion Agency (1991a) concluded that by itself, the exit-level examination 
was not the reason at-risk students gave for leaving school. Rather, it was 
in combination with being over age, behind in course credits, unable to 
p.irticipate in extra-curricular activities, in addition to the lack of options 
for 'catching-up.' The follow-up study (Texas Education Agency 1992a) 
reported that 66 per cent of" the principals interviewed felt that the 
l EAMS exit-level ex„.iiination had no impact on increasing the likeli- 
hood of graduation for regular students, in addition, 55 per cent of the 
principals reported that the TEAMS exit-level examination had decreased 
the probability of at-risk students completing high school and 32 per cent 
felt that the exit-level examination had produced no change in the prob- 
ability of the at-risk students graduating from high school. That same 
study reported that no apparent difference was observed in the TEAMS/ 
1 AAS scores utween dropouts and students still enrolled and that 9th 
grade l EAMS/ l AAS performance was not a good predictor for drop- 
|)ing out. 

Whether or not the five-day absence rule influenced student attend- 
ance has also been debated. Quite simply, students could not have more 
than five excused absences during each semester and receive credit for the 
class. However, the definition o^ 'excused' was to be determined by the 
local school di-.:; Kt. in a study of absences of the Austin hidependent 
School District, i.igon and Jackson (1990) found that attendance in Austin. 
Texas high schools was not improved during the five years that the five- 
day rule was in effect. Uather. the number of excused absences increased. 
I.igon and jackson concluded that the five-day rule mandated by HI5 72 
tailed because securing an excused absence became routine and in prac- 
tice, atteiulaiice was not related to passing classes. Subsequent legislation 
revised the five-day rule elimir.ating languige regarding excuserl or unex- 
cused absences and required students to attend class for at least eighty days 
during a semester lo receive course credit. I he lexas T.ducation Agency 
(1992a) reported a slight increase in the students lo'ing credit because of 
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attendance from the last year that the five-day absence rule was in effect. 
The study also reported that students who were already alienated were the 
most affected by the attendance policy. 

Texas Education Agency (1991a; 1992a) also studied the effects of 
no pass/no play and reported that students expressed positive attitudes 
toward the no pass/no play rule. In fact in one study (1991a), 70 per cent of 
the .■itudents, all of whom participate in extra-curricular activities, reported 
that they worked harder as a result of the rule. That perception mirrors 
the intent of HB 72. Another Texas Education Agency study (1992a) 
indicated that a majority (57 per cent) of the principals reported that no 
pass/no play had not reduced extra-curricular participation for regular 
students. On the other hand, 50 per cent of the principals indicated that 
no pass/no play had the reverse effect on at-risk students and had reduced 
participation in extra-curricular activities by at-risk students. Because the 
no pass/no play rule is perceived to have a differential efleci upi)n at-risk 
and regular students, Texas Education Agency (1992a) recommended that 
the rule should be subject to more scrutiny and refinement. 

So, how were students impacted by testing, attendance rules, and no 
pass/no play? Generally, performance has improved, although there is still 
much improvement to be made. The attendance rules seem to have had 
little effect on regular students and one study indicates that attendance 
worsened during the five years the five-day rule v/as in effect. Both the 
attendance rule and no pass/no play seem to Iia\e had a more negative 
impact on at-risk students than on regular students. 

Conclusions and Observations 

I'en years later there arc no crystal clear visions of the impact of HB 72 
on school finance, teachers, and students. Some progress in addressing 
disparities in school funding resulted from the legislation, but the Texas 
school finance system is still in chaos. Testir.g of all teachers and admin- 
istrators probably plummeted morale to an all time low and ultimately 
propelled the educational community into a powerful political influence in 
the down fall of former governor Mark White, Ciianted, the career ladder 
system resulted in salary increases for many te,ichers, but most teachers 
and administrators are ready to discard the svsteiii. Although the training 
component required for the '.'TAS did provide the opportunity for Texas 
administrators a smoother transition from campus manager to instruc- 
tional leader, it was a painful and difficult change. 

And then, what about the impact on students? True, test scores have 
improved, but current student pertbrmance in Texas falls far below world 
class standards. In addition, there are indications that the five-day absence 
rule did not produce improved student attendance. Finally, the no/pass 
no/play rule had had either a positive or no effect on students who are 
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not in at-risk situations. It has, however, had a negative impact on those 
students who are in at-risk situations. 

The intentions ot'the SCOPE and the 6Hth l,cgislature were to create 
an equitable school finance system, improve the quality of teachers, and 
improve student performance. True, some improvements have been noted, 
but the educational system in Texas still has a long way to go. 
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Chapter 4 



The Shift to School-based 
Management in New Zealand 
The School View 

Cathy Wylie 



In August 1988 the New /.ealiind Covernrnent published a pohcy docu- 
ment on education administration, 'I'onwrnnv's Schools, which shifted 
responsibihty for budget allocation, staff employment, and educational 
outcomes from central and regional government agencies to individual 
schools. The devolution it proposed began in May iWJ, taking the New 
Zealand education system further and faster down this route than any 
other western country. This makes the New Zealand reforms of consid- 
erable interest elsewhere; shedding some light on the effect such devolu- 
tion can have on curriculum and resource provision, relations between 
paretits and professionals, and progress towards more equal educational 
outcomes for members of different social groups. The social and historical 
context in which these reforms occurred is also important in analysing 
their shape and impact. 

rtiis description of major trends in the experience of those at school 
level who were charged with implementing the reforms is drawn prim- 
.irily from a series of surveys conducted between 1989 and 1993; an annual 
jMistal survey 1989-91; a survey of principals, teachers and trustees in a 
jO.IS per cent national sample (239) of primary schools in New Zealand; 
a survey of p.irents in a subsample of these schools, (Wylie 1990; 1991 and 
1992); and two surveys of principals, teachers and trustees of secondary 
schools, conducted in 1991 and 1992(Keown clal. 1991; McGee t'M/. 1993). 



The Social and Historical Context of the Shift to School- 
based Management in New Zealand 

New Zealand has a small population (3.4 niillinn). and a relatively simple 
political structure which moves directly from national to local level with- 
out a federal level, i lie parliament is mncameral, and has been elected by 
a first past the post system {changing to mixed- member proportional 
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representation in 19%) which rarely results in coalition governments. 
Effective parliamentary control rests in the governing party's cabinet 
members. This made it comparatively easy for the radical economic and 
social policy shifts which began in 1984, almost immediately after the 
election of the Labour Party to Government, to occur swiftly (Boston ct 
al. 1991). The changes to educational administration were one of a raft 
of similar major shifts based on comparable principles of seeking more 
'efficiency', 'accountability", and 'effectiveness' in public services, capping 
or cutting the expenditure of taxpayers' money through shifting respons- 
ibilities onto the voluntary or private sectors, in response to a perceived 
'fiscal crisis" (Codd, 1990; Grace, 1990). 

One strand throughout these changes unique to New Zealand is the 
emphasis on meeting the principles of the Treaty of Waitangi, signed in 
1H4() between the indigenous Maori and the English colonists, which 
guaranteed continuing resource and cultural rights to the Maori, its recog- 
nition in tangible form contmues to be disputed ground, but it is ground 
which cannot be ignored after the cabinet agreed that future legislation 
should acknowledge it. 

Another and not unrelated strand is the en.phasis on 'equity' which 
emerged from two disparate sources: an economist understanding from 
I reasury, and the social liberal sense of improving opportunities for pre- 
viously disadvantaged groups — mainly Maori, women. Pacific Island 
people,' working-class people (usually referred to as 'low socio-economic 
status'), and the di.sabled (Ik-nton. 19HH: N/CER, 19HH). The Picot work- 
ing party, whose report provided much of the basis for the 7"(iw('m'i/''.v 
.Si7|('('/n policy outline, brought together the two strands both in its members 
;(nd in the .seconded officials from Treasury and the State Services Com- 
mission (SSC) who .served them. This emphasis on social equity has given 
the New Zealand educational reforms a somewhat different flavour than 
devolution elsewhere (Lauder ct ill. 1990). It has marked some of the fund- 
ing arrangements, the outcomes for which school boards were to be held 
accountable, and has given some leverage for critics of the reforms. 

The reforms in New Zealand addressed, at least on the surface, only 
the administrative arrangements for education. Unlike other countries, 
a national curriculum, with local latitude, has been in place since the pro- 
vincial systems were united into one national system at the end of the 
nineteenth century. A major review of the curriculum had been recently 
conducted, and a report published which outlined underlying principles, 
including closer links between teaching st.iff .ind parents (Department of 
Education, 1987). But the reforms did not arise out of widespread dissat- 
isfaction with the education system the tour main problem^ identified 
in a November 1987 public opinion poll were: shortage of funds, too few 
teachers, inadequate buildings, .iiui in.ide(|uate e(|uipinent (lleylen, 1987). 
There had been calls since the I97IS l-ducational I )evelopment Cionference, 
in which thou.sands participated in discussion groups, for more comnninity 
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invoKenient in schools and educational policy making (Harrington, WO). 
A national opinion poll conducted for the Department of Education just 
before tlie inception of the reforms found only 15 per cent of primary 
school parents, and 2f) per cent of secondary school pafents dissatisfied 
with the current level of involvement parents could have with their child's 
school (Hcylen, 1989). 



The Reorganization 

Mefore the reforms, each of the 2361 primary and intermediate schools- 
had a school committee of between five and nine people, depending on 
the size of its roll. School committees were elected by those local house- 
holders and parents of students who showed up at the school's annual 
general meeting, from amongst their ranks. These committees were mainly 
concerned with property maintenance, including the appointment of 
cleaners, and fund raising. The 315 secondary schools had boards of gov- 
ernors with a minimum of nine and a ma.ximum of twelve members, most 
elected by parents of children attending the school, but with designated rep- 
resentatives from the local city or borough council, local feeder schools, and 
the local Education Hoard. There were ten of the latter, responsible mainly 
for making primary school appointments, inspecting schools, grading 
teachers, providing materials, and carrying out maintenance and repairs. 
The education boards were the last remaining tie with the provincial school 
system of the nineteenth century; their membership consisted of interested 
volunteers, usually coming from school committees, and representatives 
from local government. Regional levels of the Department of I'diication 
provided a parallel but more limited service for secondary schools. 

Funding for schools was based on historical cost, and, for repairs 
and capital works, place in the queue decided by the Education Hoard for 
primary schools, and Department of Education for secondary schools. 
StatTing allocations were based on school rolls, but in steps rather than a 
per student amount. In addition, schools in low income areas and/or high 
Maori enrolment (the two usually overlapped), or a reasonable proportion 
of children from homes whose first language was not English received 
more statTing. StatTing allocations and payment were done at the national 
le\el. 

The I oiwrivw's Schooh reorganization did away with education boards 
and the regional arm of the Department of Education, making each school 
a stand alone unit, dealing individually with the new central agencies. The 
Dep.irtmeiit of I'ducation's functions were deemed to be incompatible 
in the new environment, which saw the need to separate 'provider' from 
'funder', or doer from overseer (now contractor), and it was split into 
se\eral new agencies. The new Ministry of I diication, which came into 
being on 1 October VW). continued to combine a funding function, and 
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a policy-making function. The Minister of Education became its sole 'cli- 
ent'. The Education Review Office (ERO) was set up to monitor schools" 
performance, initially against the terms of their individual charters rather 
than any predetermined national or age-related attainments, and in a two- 
three year cycle of visits by multi-disciplinary teams. Both the Ministry 
of Education and the Education Review Office have been 'restructured" 
several times in the three years since in line with continuing cut- 

backs in functions and staff numbers throughout the public service. 

The National Education Qualifications Authority (NEQA) took charge 
of the national examinations framework at secondary and post-secondary 
levels. Psychologists and others working with special needs children were 
reformed into the Special Education Service. This was initially fully cent- 
rally funded, with the intention to move it to at least 50 per cent fund- 
ing through purchase of its services by schools (if they chose) from their 
individual grants. The Advisory Service, which provided support and in- 
service training, was relocated to Colleges of Education, with a similar 
goal of 'contestibility" in view. A new function which provided a channel 
for parents, as opposed to schools, was set up in the small Parent Advo- 
cacy Council. This body was abolished by the National government in its 
first year of office after the 1990 elections. 

The Picot working party report had a number of "checks and bal- 
ances' such as this Parents Advocacy Council (Picot ct al. 1988). It re- 
commended that a ministerial advisory committee on education be set up, 
independent of any of the central agencies; and it recommended commun- 
ity education forums to bring schools and people together to resolve local 
issues, to provide a channel for ideas and concerns raised at the 'flax roots" 
to reach central government, and to encourage discussing educational mat- 
ters, improving the general understanding of contemporary education, 
and supporting the spread of useful innovations. These recoinniendatioiis 
became considerably watered down by the time they reached legislation, 
ending up as a niechanisiii for the minister to initiate when issues arose 
which might affect several schools in a locality. In the event, only a few 
lomnuiiiity education forums were held. Several of these were held when 
iiuiisidiial primary schools wanted to increa.se their roll (and funding) by 
|)i(nidiiig classes for diikiren who would normally have gone to the local 
intermediate. Such a decision is likely to affect other .schools" rolls, and the 
Ni.ilnlity of the iiiteriiu'diate. and thus the number of options available to 
future students, I he ministerial decision after one community education 
t'oruni III I9'J() effectively was to allow individual schools to make such 
(iedsions without regard for the effects on other local schools: a decision 
whiih left a sour t.iste in the mouths of those who had participated in a 
r.illuT hasty and trustratiiig process (Mansell, 1992). The coninuinity edu- 
citioii liiniiiis pohcy was replaced in the 1991 budget with the Hduca- 
tiniial I )e\elopment initiative (KDI), which promoted school consolidation, 
but also allowed schools to make their own decisions about the levels of 
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schooling they would cover. So far, some individual schools have ex- 
tended (rather than contracted) their range; and attempts at consolidation, 
where there are under-utilized facilities because of demographic changes, 
have usually met with local resistance. 

At the school level, primary committees and boards of governors 
were replaced with boards of trustees, consisting of five parents elected by 
other parents, the principal, a staff representative elected by all staff, and 
in secondary schools, a student representative. Up to four others could 
be co-opted by the board to provide additional expertise, or to provide 
gender, ethnic, or class 'balance'. Their powers, and responsibilities, were 
Inore wide ranging than the bodies they replaced. Initially, they were re- 
sponsible for allocating and managing the school's budget, consisting of 
its operational grant and any locally raised funds; for appointments and 
dismissals, including the principal; and for the general performance of the 
school, and maintenance of its buildings and grounds. Teacher salaries 
remained the responsibility of the Ministry of [Education. 

Accountability for school funding was to be through school charters, 
with some mandatory sections mainly on curriculum; 'I'reaty of Waitangi 
recognition; and meeting the needs of students from previously disadvant- 
aged groups. School charters were to be drawn up by each school's board 
of trustees, after extensive consultation with their 'school community', 
and would provide a contract between the school and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 'I hey provided a record of the school's 'particular character', and 
aims, initially they appeared to guarantee adequate govern ii^ient resourcing 
for the agreed outcomes, it was not surprising, though acutely disappointing 
to many who had enthusiastically spent much time developing their school 
charters, that the Ministry retreated to a rather nebulous statement of good 
intention on the part of school boards of trustees, with no Government 
connnitment to provide adequate resources. I his unilateral change to the 
charter, not long after tlie first operational grants to schools had had to be 
redone because the original estimates were below many schools' budgets 
for their first year as self-managing units, did not go down well with the 
new trustees. 

An extensive media campaign was run before the first trustees elec- 
tion in May l^H'), and most schools had a good selection of candidates. 
Introductory training was provided by seminars, often at a general level. 
'I'he (lovernnicnt also provided some money to fund the setting up of a 
new national body for school trustees, the NZ School Trustees Associa- 
tion (NZSTA) and contracted with it to provide further training tor the 
pioneer trustees. 

NZSTA now covers most of New Zealand's boards ot trustees, 
liinding comes from membership fees (varying according to roll size), 
and contracts with the Ministry of Education, including the development 
of a regional support service (developed as the ministry cut its own re- 
gional staff). Policy development has not always been easy, or as swift as 
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politicians and those in central agencies would like it to be, dependent as 
it is on voluntary responses. Satisfaction with the representativeness of the 
national organization has been mixed, particularly as the 1990-1992 pres- 
ident was a member of a Conservative discussion group, the Education 
Forum, and, contrary to most of NZSTA's members, supported full bulk 
funding (or the inclusion of teacher salaries into school funding). NZS'l'A 
has also adopted, as a base principle, its support for school autonomy in 
decision making, which ensures a very powerful voice for minority initi- 
atives, whatever their short- and long-term effect on other schools, and on 
the national education system. 

Hopes and Fears 

The Government is certain that the reform it proposes will result 
in more immediate delivery of resources to schools, more parental 
and community involvement, and greater teacher responsibility, it 
will lead to improved learning opportunities for the children of 
this country. The reformed administration will'be sufficiently flex- 
ible and responsive to meet uie particular needs of Maori educa- 
tion. (Minister of Education, 1988, p. iv) 

Other hopes were that the savings identified by the original working party 
report u'ould provide additional money for schools; that the charter, with 
its substantial mandatory component, would make schools more account- 
able for improving their provision for students from disadvantaged groups; 
that inno\ .ition in curriculum and teaching methods would be encouraged; 
•ind that more people would take an interest in education (Minister of Edu- 
cation. I9HH; Picot cl dl. 19H8; Wylie, 1988). 

The fears were that such devolution would eventually dissolve a 
n.itional system of education into a patchwork of variable provision, in- 
crc.ising rather than decreasing the existing disparities; would increase 
competition between schools, and among teachers within schools, with- 
out any educational advantages; would make schools more parochial or 
insular; would open schools to narrow interest groups; make it harder to 
achieve equal employment and educational opportunities for disadvant- 
aged groups, particularly females and Maori; would gradually cut back 
state funding for education; and on a related but different tack, that tlie 
ground for real innovation was in fact likely to be quite small, given the 
need for accountability through nationally comparable measures such as 
assessment and financial reporting (Khan 1990, Lauder ct al. 1990, Wylie, 



These fears were not Just held by educationalists, teacher unions, and 
quite a niunher of educational researchers, many of whom were in favour 
of the stated aims of the reforms. In the parent opinion poll cited above: 
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73 per cent aj^reed with the statement that 'Schools in different areas will 
not be equal as a result of the new system'; 70 per cent that 'Boards of 
Trustees could be taken over by parents with extreme views'; 54 per cent 
that 'Too many changes are taking place too quickly'; and 50 per cent that 
'The Government is avoiding its responsibilities by making these changes'. 
Only 42 per cent thought that 'the new system will improve standards of 
education' (Heylen, 1989). 

These survey results seem to have been fed into the initial implementa- 
tion phase of the changes. One reason for the wide media campaign on the 
initial trustee elections was to encourage wide participation to counter the 
fears of small group 'takeovers'. Staffing allocations for schools in dis- 
advantaged areas were continued, and a separate pool of 'equity funding' 
established for schools meeting set criteria. Operational grants were also 
based on historical costs which acknowledged regional and school size dif- 
ferences in prices and costs (for example, in electricity and heating), rather 
than nationally averaged costs. 

The Story So Far 

The first two years of the reforms were something of a white water 
journey for school staff, especially principals, and the new trustees. They 
were asked to develop their charter, budget, property, and equipment asset 
record, and policies stemming from the charter within time frames which 
would have been difficult even if ,ill the data needed was already avail- 
able, and all the board members had been full time professionals.' The 
requirements for these various means of estimating funding and provid- 
ing accountability to the central funding agency, and also to parents of 
students, often changed, largely because the centre itself was undergoing 
change. Policy decisions were made very much on the hoof, and not in- 
frequently by people without the background to anticipate likely effects. 
The savings which the Picot group anticipated did not turn up on schools' 
doorsteps — indeed, they were never there. 'Paperwork' became the bane 
of school staff and trustees' existence, the symbol for their inseparability 
from those who funded them, and their requirements. The Picot report 
might have criticized bureaucratic procedures, and delays in getting de- 
cisions, and devolution certainly gave schools powers they welcomed to 
decide their own purchases of equipment, at times that suited them, and 
to decide how to allocate their budget between priority areas. But. like 
any other system of public funding, it makes its own demands. Principals 
and trustees are now 'free' to make their own case for both regular and 
special funding, but make it they must, each year, if not several times a 
year, and in a form acceptable to the central funding agency. 

In many schools, people coped — or asserted themselves — by ignor- 
ing the centrally set deadlines, reasoning that the government was unlikely 
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t(i close tlieni down or cut off their funding because they had not re- 
turned their charter, or signed their property occupancy agreement. They 
were right. Indeed it is only recently that the Ministry of Education has 
stopped quarterly payments to the few schools which have not sent in 
audited accounts from the previous financial year. 

But though people at schools can shift around some of the outside 
demands on them to a certain extent, they cannot define or limit tho.se 
demands. In the 1993 survey, the five main sources of trustee dissatisfac- 
tion with their work were: paperwork, lack of funding, workload, deal- 
ing with the Ministry of Education, or Government regulations, and con- 
tinuing changes in Government policies. For principals, the major sources 
of dissatisfaction were also paperwork, administration and workload, deal- 
ing with government agencies and funding. For teachers, it was adminis- 
tration, workload or stress, and record keeping and assessment, just under 
half the primary teachers in the 1993 survey said that the 7'(i»i('m'»''«; Schools 
changes had had a negative impact on their job satisfaction. 

Devolution of administrative responsibility to schools has entailed a 
sizeable workload. Just under half the trustees were spending two to five 
hours a week on average on their work for the school, with 23 per cent 
spending more. By 1993, there was a slight improvement: 52 per cent 
spent two to five hours, with If) per cent spending more. 1992 secondary 
trustee figures were very similar (McGee cf <)/. 1993). Primary principals' 
workload shot up between 1989 and 1990, and has remained high, with 45 
per cent working more than 60 hours a week on average in 1993. Teacher 
workloads also rose in the second year of the reforms, and have remained 
at a much higher level than before the reforms. Three-quarters of primary 
teachers work more than the 40 hours a week specified in their 1992 col- 
lective employment contract. 

While there were some in the central government agencies who con- 
cluded that these workloads reflected individual creation of possibly un- 
necessary work, this was not the conclusion of the i988 British report on 
devolution to school level, which was available to the Picot working party: 

Experience of delegation schemes to date suggests that i.MS [local 
management of schools] adds considerably to the administrative 
workload at school level, a factor which emphasizes the need to 
lighten the administrative burden on schools in other respects, 
(Cloopers and Lybrand 1988, p. 37) 

rhis report suggested such assistance to schools as the provision ol .m in 
computers, with standard sofiware to keep the sclionl reionls ni'i'ilol 
by tile funding body, and appointing a part-time adiiiinisli aliw iicisoii 
to cover the five to fifteen additional hours of adiiiinistratu siip|i(iil it 
estimated schools would need to carry out delcgaliDii. It u woiili iiotiii)', 
that the l-jiglisli equivalent of the New /c-alaiui bo.ird ol trustees is a more 
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distant body, with terinly rather than monthly meetings, for example, and 
no responsibilities of community consultation, it is also worth noting that 
many New Zealand schools are small by international standards (only 3H 
per cent of primary schools have more than 200 students, and. of second- 
ary, only 1 1 per cent have more than 1000 students). Most primary schools 
had only part-time clerical support before the Tomorrow's Schools reforms, 
and while it is common for hours to have been extended, and new skills 
gained, much of the new work is carried out by school staff and trustees. 
One reason is the need for the work to be done, particularly in limited 
time-frames (such as deadlines for applications). But another reason is that 
boards of trustees are cautious in their spending — as some of the reform 
architects hoped. Their prime interest is to provide for children's learn- 
ing: and if they can make s.ivings in other budget areas through voluntary 
work, or cut price deals, they will do so, particularly in primary schools. 
F-'or example, they waive their $55 (before tax) monthly fees, they organ- 
ize working bees, or, with school staff, turn up themselves to make minor 
repairs. They ferret out sources of cheap or free labour from unemploy- 
ment schemes and the Justice system (periodic detention, prisons), if they 
have grounds and halls that they can rent out. they do so — organizing 
the bookings, checking after use, chasing up payments and bonds. They 
write the board's correspondence and cheques, and may also do the school 
accounts. They check out tradespeople, sources of supply and interest 
rates obtainable on their quarterly payments of Ministry of Education 
funding. 'I'hey keep an eye out for fund raising prospects and bargains, 
in short, boards of trustees and staff have become entrepreneurs as well 
as administrators and managers, and many have derived satisfaction, if 
not enjoyment, from their achievements for school provision. However, 
their responsibilities as school providers have so far left little room for 
school site innovation. Table 4.1 shows the dominance of finance and 
property in their work. The 1%'2 secondary school data gave a similar 
picture. 

Another prime source of satisfaction for trustees is working as part 
of a team. Relations between trustees, and between trustees and the 
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Financial management 


26 


25 


20 


13 
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Property/mamtGnanre 


26 


24 


20 


14 
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Dav-'o-dnv manngpmont 


23 


12 


13 


11 


13 


Policy der ir.'on'. 


16 


14 


22 


23 


12 


Potsonnnl/mriii'itnal 
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16 


16 


Cu'tir.uUini 
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11 
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12 


30 


Other 
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14 
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Table 4.2 V'ews of existence of problems in relations at the school. 1993 

Probism* Principals' Trustees' Teachers' 

Views Views Views 

% % % 



Between principal and trustees 
Between principal and staff 
Between trustees and staff 
Between trustees 



8 12 n/a 

7 n/a 25 

G 4 15 

12 4 n/a 



professionals it tlie school have so far been less problematic than some 
orij?iiially feared. 

There are several factors which mij?ht account for this harmonious 
picture of working relations at school level. 'Partnership" has been stressed 
throughout the reorganization, in the ofTicial policy documents, papers 
setting out the role of boards of trustees, and by trustee and teacher rep- 
resentative organizations, it does not appear from the available data that 
trustees went oi.to boards with missionary intent as far as the professional 
areas of school life were concerned, nor that parents expected them to 
make major changes there. The fact that trustees had to be parents of 
children at a school, or in the case of the two-year intermediates, parents 
of an incoming child, and were elected by other parents may well have 
had a bearing also. At the end of 1991 , legislation was passed which -ipened 
eligibility to non-parents. Trustee and parent views were divided about 
the merits of this: those who approved looked for the widening of tlie 
pool of available people, and the gaining of useful expertise; those who 
disapproved felt that non-parents had less interest in and commitment to 
the school. 

American visitors have been particularly struck by the prominence of 
parents in school administration and support, given the power of non- 
parents, as local taxpayers, to decide the level of education funding in the 
United States. Some have suggested that it is dangerous in the long term 
to have only parents electing school trustees, since this runs the risk that 
non-parents will come to see schools as something they should not be 
taxed for. it is diflficult to tell how applicable this analysis is to New 
Zealand, given that the education system has remained centrally funded 
through taxpayers" money, rather than through locally raised rates. The^ 
level of non-parental support for schools is also quite high in terms of 
fund raising and voluntary time, perhaps because, so far. New Zealand 
schools serve local neighbourhoods. School buses serve rural areas and 
urban secondary schools, but most primary school children can walk or 
bike to their scliool. 

Ihe second hoard of trustee elections were held in mid- 1992, but 
there was no great influx of non-parents onto school boards. I-ewer stood 
for election than the t"irst round, and a number of schools did not hold 
elections. 
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Another important factor in the achievenieiii of good working rela- 
tions in most schools during the first four years of the reforms was that 
while boards of trustees were responsible for appointing and dismissing 
staff, they were not responsible for setting salary levels or conditions of 
employment. In fact, there has been marked resistance to the introduc- 
tion of what some see as the 'final' building block of decentralization: 
the inclusion of teacher salaries in the grant to schools, or full bulk fund- 
ing (Kerr, 1991; Shattky, 1991). The resistance has come not only fron) 
principals and teachers, but, somewhat to the surprise and dismay of those 
who promote it, also from school trustees. In 1990, when bulk funding 
was under examination in a Ministry of Education working group, 79 
per cent of primary trustees in the NZCER survey opposed it. A national 
survey of secondary trustees carried out in March 1992, when ft2 schools 
(or 2 per cent of all schools) had "opted in' to a trial of bulk funding, found 
that 7.S per cent opposed. The main reasons given were: that teacher salaries 
were tlie Covernment's responsibility; that trustees did not want any major 
additions to their voluntary workload; that relations between board and 
staff would be upset; that inequity between schools would increase; and 
that it would result in cuts to education funding. It is very clear trom these 
reasons, and from other comments in the surveys about the future of edu- 
cation, that trustees see the adequate funding of education as a central, 
government role: not their own. 

There is another clear signal of the limits which trustees would like 
to draw around their role and responsibilities. Changes to New Zea- 
land's industrial relations legislation in 1991 (the Employment Contracts 
Act) made a major switch from national collective contracts to individual 
and site-based contracts. The NZSTA surveyed its members in mid- 1992 
for their views on whether or not they wished to retain the collective con- 
tract presently negotiated for teachers by their respective unions'* and the 
State Service;; Commission, with the NZSTA playing a largely advisory 
role to the Commission. National collective contracts for teaching staff 
were favoured by four-fifths of the 700 boards which responded. 

The resistance to bulk funding meant that the original plans to intro- 
duce it in 1991 were shelved, replaced first by the 'opt in' option in late 
1991, taken up only by those schools who saw financial advantage to 
themselves in it, and then in mid- 1993 by the introduction of 'manage- 
ment salary grants' in the Education Amendment Act Number 5. All but 
one'^ of the 900 submissions to the Select Committee considering this bill 
expressed opposition. Nonetheless, the bill was reported back to Parlia- 
ment in November 1992 with its provisions largely intact. The management 
salary grants effectively imposed full bulk funding on the 188 sole-charge 
primary schools, with partial bulk funding covering principal, deputy 
principal and assistant piincipal positions in primary and intermediate 
schools, and ail levels of management down to and including heads of 
departments in secondary schools. 
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Thus bulk funding has been introduced into schools despite the op- 
position of those in schools who must make de\olution work. It must be 
said that similar strong opposition to radical restructuring of the health 
system (but through appointed rather than voluntary boards) has likewise 
failed to move a government which sees economic restructuring as para- 
mount (and achievable only through keeping inflation to 2 per cent or 
less), focusing on exports, privatizing public assets and ser\ices, moving 
much of tl'.e public sector activity to contractual or contestable arrange- 
ments, cutting tl-.e public cost of social services such as education and 
!iealth. and accepting the rise of iinemploy men'.. po\erty and unequal dis- 
trilnition of resources, wealth and income as inevitable, albeit unfortunate, 
costs. 

The opposition of thoi-e at the schools has certainly slowed down the 
introduction of full bulk funding, or total devolution. Hut the Govern- 
ment's determine.' stance, seemingh reluctant to accept the experiences 
and values of those at schools as valid, also shows the limits to boards of 
trustees powers. It is not possible for trustees, even acting collectively, to 
ha\e an active say in the ciuironment or cnditions in which they carry 
out their lesponsibilities. Although those in favour of full bulk funding 
make inucli of words like ■autonomy", 'clu.ice'. and "Hexibility', the irony 
is that only one kind ol clioKe is acceinable. 

Initially, since tlu- grant is paid al exisoi'.g salary le\els. and inflation 
is low . schools will not bo tiiiancialh worse oft'. No bnard ot trustees has 
reuised to imiilement the s.ilary management gran!. Hie primarv teacher 
union has managed to retain a naiinnal collectixe contract in place until 
1W4. so that indi\idual boards will not iiecessardy lia\e the onus of 
negotiating salaries. In m.iny schools, the preihcted bite of the move to 
till! bulk funding will only be felt ».e\erai years down the track. And 
whatever trustees" analyvis of the long-term effects of fill bulk funding on 
their sclio(.)l. and on the national education system, it will be very ditlicult 
for them to take steps which m u result in the non-availability of educa- 
tion at the school — for their ovvn and other parents" children — tor any 
sizeable l;ng'h of time. The scope for resistance is limited for those held 
responsible for public services such as education ind health. These services 
are not seen .1;. things which can wait, which can be done as well next year 
as this Those most affected are those for whom the services e:;ist. 

What of the curriculum? While almost half t'- teachers in the 1'>'M 
primary sur\ey noted only small changes to their curriculum, and 23 per 
cent noted no changes, by 1W3. 57 per cent said there '.lad been .some 
change to their curriculum. 34 per cent noted a minor cliange. and only 
.S per cent luned no ciiange. However, the introduction of a new National 
Curriculum framework was cited by f)4 pel cent as a reason for their 
change (and changes to national siibject curricula b\ 44 per cent, compared 
to s'per cent m iwi). These are not local iiiitiati\es. Ni- major changes 
occurred between the IW) and IW sur\e\ responses in the approximate 
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hours per week which teachers have reported that the children in their 
class would spend on the range of curriculum activities commonly taught 
in primary schools. Only 19 per cent of the parer.ts in the 199! survey 
appeared to have noticed changes to their child's classroom program. Yet 
increasingly teachers are reporting that the Tomorroiv's Schools changes 
appeared to have had a positive iinpaci on the content of what they taught 
— from 16 per cent in 1991 to 50 per cent in 1993. 

Those curriculum changes reported by primary teachers in the four 
years since devolution were more use ol computers (56 per cent), more 
Maori language (34 per cent) — mostly in schools with more than H per 
cent Maori enrolment — more integration of subjects (4i per cent), more 
emphasis on social skills (33 per cent), .iiid more emphasis on basic skills 
(24 per cent). Only 3 per cent reported more religious or moral education. 

Some growth occurred in programs .iiul policies to cater for children 
disadvantaged with regards to educational provision, mainly for Maori 
children, special needs children and those whose home language is not 
Hnglish. The growth has not been nsiiversal: around two-fifths of the 
schools in the primary >'jr\ey had not developed any programs oi '' ies 
for tliese groups by the end of 1993. The development of prograi..., and 
policies to enhance learning opportunities tor tiiese children (such as the 
employment of statT with appropriate l inguage skills, teacher aides, the 
purchase ot suitable books and other resources) was related to individual 
school characteristics. For exampie, schools most likely to make etTorts to 
improv e the learning opportunities for Maori children were likely to ha\e 
moderate to high Maori enrolment (15 per cent or more), and be located 
in urban, but not middle-clas;,, areas. The schools least likely to ha\e 
made changes for children from disadvantaged groups were those least 
likely to ha\ e them on their rolls: those with rolls of less than 100, in rural 
.ireas. Changes in provision therefore appear to be pragmatically based on 
the characteristics of current students, and the existence of additional central 
funding. 

However although eligible for (sometimes quite small) additional 
funding, schools serving disadvantaged groups, particularly Maori and 
Pacificer Island, were also more likely to have fewer human and material 
resources, and higher costs, than other schools. For example, schools with 
more than 30 per cent Maori enrolment had nnich more difficulty finding 
suitable tea-hers than others, an indication of the problems faced by such 
schools in implementing the more suitable programs they were devising. 

The main pattern which eineiges from an inspection of the quite 
wide-ranging data which the annual survey >- of primary and intermediate 
schools have yielded on financial and human resources is that differen- 
tials ■vhi' li existed in schools before the refinms ha\e widened. Schools in 
middle-class areas, with low Maori enrolment and good physical plant, are 
likely not to experience Mime of the costs and difficulties (such as truancy, 
difficulty in attracting suitable teachers) faced by schools in low income 
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areas, with high Maori enrohiient, and to have more voluntary time and 
financial resources available to them. These differences in costs and re- 
sources appear to be feeding through to different patterns of resource 
allocation, with schools in middle-class areas, for example, able to spend 
more than those in low income areas on staff development, part-time 
temporary teaching staff, implementation of new policies, and classroom 
materials. The switch to school-based management does not seem able by 
itself to overcome these differentials. 

Some of the most innovative curriculum work occurs in Kura Kaupapa 
Maori, schools set up by Maori communities, using Maori as the language 
of instruction. Most of these schools have struggled to receive govern- 
ment funding on a par with other schools, with the result that full bulk 
funding was irresistable to some. Because almost all national curriculum 
materials and resources have been developed and produced in English 
only, staff at these schools have faced, and grasped, the immense task of 
developing their own. more appropriate, curriculum. For example, an 
analysis of Maori reading texts produced by Learning Media, the Gov- 
ernment's publisher of free curriculum resources for schools, found only 
enough material for twenty weeks of the U)l) school weeks for 5- to H- 
year-olds, and tweKe to fifteen weeks learning material of the estimated 
2(H) school weeks tor S- to l2-year-()l(is (1 lamilton, V)')^). Initial enthusiasm 
and hard work, however. Iia\e their limits, and ■hiini-out' is occurring. It 
is ditTicult to sec how this effort can be siistaiiu-d and built on it' some 
coordinated resourcing is not axailable at the national Ic-xc-l. 



The Story Ahead 

The systematir data we have on the effect of the rctoi ms so tar iiulu.itcs 
that most of the initial fears were probably more soundly based than most 
of the initial hopes. 

The level of parent and community invoKement has not altered 
greatly, but it was already quite high in many New Zealand primary and 
intermediate schools. They draw students mainly from the local neigh- 
bourhood, they 're comparatively small, and many operate "open door" 
policies in schools. Those parents who serve as trustees have certainly 
taken on wider powers and responsibilities than their predecessors on school 
committees and boards of governors. Hut most are not in close contact 
with other parents: like other voluntary boards, they hear when things 
displease, rather than about everyday matters, the taken-for-granted. Parents 
v. lio are not trustees notice higher fee lex els and more fund raising activ- 
ities, more call on their time to help in workbees. and more school statt 
time going into administration. 

ThriHigh the boards, schools ha\e gained parental advocates: people 
willing to back school staff in their effoits to secure adequate operational 
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or capital funding, and keen to counter national policies which seem to 
create disadvantage or frustrate their local efforts, in the main this has 
been directed to administrative, structural and resource policies, such as 
bulk funding, rather than moves in curriculum and assessment. Public 
awareness has probably been raised in a similar way, focusing more on 
funding and structures rather than curriculum. There has been more media 
coverage of education since the reforms, with one of the two national 
Sunday papers creating a special section. 

People in schools have certainly enjoyed their increased scope to de- 
cide resource allocation and priorities, where there has been adequate money 
to allow some choice and planning. However, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the proportion of those who regard their Ministry of Education 
operational grant as inadequate: from 21 per cent of primary principals in 
IWO to 55 per cent in 1W3. 3H per cent of the secondary principals in the 
1992 survey also judged their government funding to be inadequate. 

Because schools already had leeway over their choice of curriculum 
materials such as biniks (unlike, say. the restricted choice of some US 
schiHil districts, where materials are biiught at district le\ el). the impact of 
dcccntralisatiiin on clmice of curriculum material is probably more limited 
than elsewhere. It is possible t\ir schimls to request permission to use some 
of their operatiiinal grant on teacher salaries. More primary schools are 
doing so: fmni 11 per cent of primary sduiols in the 1991 survey to 25 
per cent in the 199.^ survey. In 1991 sduuils were spending an average 
of S4. 005. indicating the apponitmcnt iif tempiirary or part-time teaching 
staff. 

Reiirganisatiim did mx produce any savings, md the disappointment 
of raised luipes added m the dismiitent iif siime trustees with the reforms, 
and with the central agencies. Perhaps this made it easier for cutbacks and 
restructurings to the Ministry of hducatiim and Hducatiiin Rev iew OfTice. 
Both these agencies have lirmly identified the Minister ot' Hducation as 
their prime client. Climsultatiim with people initside occurs far less, and at 
a later stage of policy deveUipment than before the reorganization. People 
in schools continue to have an ambivalent, cautious, or sceptical attitude 
to the central agencies, regarding them as 'theorists' rather than people in 
tune with the practicalities iif education, and. if anything, more bureau- 
cratic in style than before the reforms. 

It is hard to say wheilvr teachers have become more 'respiinsible'. 
We have very little material on their level of responsibility prior to the 
shift to school-based managcinent. Teachers and principals have probably 
become nuire self-consciinis aooiit satisfying the parents iif their students 
(since students mean funding, or its withdrawal), but in the absence ol 
any striMig parental criticism iif curriculum, and the indications iif general 
satisfaction with the quality of education their children are receiv ing (Hi 
per cent in the 199.3 primary survey, much the same since 1990. and 74 pei 
cent of 4th form (14-15-year-olds) parents in the 1992 seciindary survev). 
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T.ibic 4 3 Issues raised by parents to their school s board ol Uusicos 



l**u* 



Discipline (including uniform) 

Extra-curricular provision (eg , school campsi 

Curriculum provision 

Dissatisfaction with staff memoer 

Health and safety 

Policy (unspecifiedl 

Grounds/school maintenance 

Staffing/class size 

Transport 

Funding/fundraising 
Future of the school 
Provision for Maori children 
Future of school 



% 

23 
9 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Tdble 4.3 sh(nvs the kinds of issues which parents were raising with their 
primary or intermediate school's board of trustees in 1993. 

There has been an increased emphasis on staff appraisal systems. Just 
under W) per cent of the primary teachers in the 1991 survey reported that 
their school appraised their teaching performance; and 55 per cent of sec- 
ondary teachers in 1992. Most of the appraisal systems were developed on 
site, and put in place atlcr the reorganization. So far they ha\e played no 
part in pay decisions. 31 per cent of the secondary principals in the 1992 
survey said their appraisal system was useful in making promotion de- 
cisions, but 21 per cent saw little benefit in using their system for that 
purpose. 

School charters were to be the main accountability mechanism be- 
tween individual institutions and the (funding) centre (Cordon, 1992). 
The policy dilemma here was to steer a line between seeming to make 
too much mandatory, allowing individual institutions little leeway, and 
allowing individual institutions to put in place emphases which went 
against the goals of improving educational opportunities and outcomes 
tor disadvantaged groups. At school le\e!. there was a feeling that the 
mandatory part of the charter was contradictory to the promise of auto- 
nomy at school level, though this did not overly concern those who saw 
their autonomy as occurring within a national system of provision, or who 
had no quarrel with the equity aspects of the charters. 

The line steered phrased the mandatory sections in terms of 'object- 
i\es'. usually leaving the translation of the objective into particular form 
to individual school definition. For example, one of the equity goals was: 
' l o enhance learning by ensuring that the curriculum is non-sexist and 
non-racist and that any disadvantage experienced at the school by stu- 
dents, parents, or staff members because of gender or religious, ethnic, 
cultural, social (.r family backt"-ound is acknowledged and addressed." 
The objectises which went with this were; 
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• by the (-■lul <if !'>')(). state ,i p<ilicy on equity regarding learning 
and teaching pmgranis and the selection ot" learning materials to 
ensure that they are non-sexist and non racist; 

• by the end of I'WO. establish a policy on equity regarding access 
by all students to learning programs and physical resources; 

• every year res lew and update policies in the light ot'any observed 
or expressed claims ot" disads antage. 

Because the charters were to be used as the yardstick by which to 
assess school pertormaiice. in the context ot" continued ("uiuiing. people at 
schools were often caretui to phrase charter statements in the abstract, 
rather than tie themsehes down to specific goals, or guarantees, such as 
'the proportion of Maori children reading at or abo\e their age range will 
be at least SO per cent". Charters often became descriptions ot i:\i.<tiit<^ 
practice, rather than laying the ground t'or new development. Only 15 per 
cent of trustees and Ui per cent of principals in the IW primary survey 
t"elt their schooTs charter had made its education more equitable, though 
b\ r>'>3. M per cent of teachers (double the proportion) t'elt it had 
had an impact on their curriculum. 

What the charter t"ramework did do w as to set issues such as equity 
a!ui the Treaty of Waitangi bet'ore trustees, parents who took part in 
consultation, and sdun^i stat'f It iloes appear to ha\e impnned under- 
standing, to the extent that when the National Party took power in IWO. 
the new Minister s announcement that he would withdraw the equity 
components ot the mandatory part of the charter mec with opposition 
trom NZS l A as well as teacher unions and concerned Muori and womeifs 
groups. The equity components were not t"ormally withdrawn, but be- 
cause the charters were so generally phrased, and the HIU) did not seem 
to be using them as a performance Yardstick, the charter has become less 
relesant to schools, though it was certaiidy uset"ul to them in pnniding a 
tocus tor actisity and identification in the tiist year of the restructuring. 

But e\en the mandatory sections of the charter were not seen as 
necessars b\ main in schools: (iX per cent of the primary schools in late 
1')').^ had no anti-racisi polu \ . and 4'i per cent no anti-sexist p.ilicy or 
progr.im. I'lis is not because eijuitN issues are leg.mled by people in 
siliMols as irrelesant. or worse. '.^)iialitat!\ e dal.i mdicites that equity is 
respected as .1 pniuiple. but seen more as ei|ii,ility of opportunity . rather 
th.in eiiualit\ ot outcome ( Middleton and ( )h\er. I'^'Xi): ami then equality 
ot opportunity io sli.ire the same thing, rather th.in to pnnide ditferent 
learning p.illis or methods. Maiiy in schools thu\ t'eel that the\ are alreads 
meeting the needs ot' ditferent ethnic groups through their existing pro- 
grams, ill. resti iictiiring. and wcirk on the charters, has so t'ar not been 
able to shake this widespread belief. 

It IS hard to see how attitudes a;ul beliet"s which are misplaced 1,111 be 
shitted 111 ,1 sNsteiii ot' school selt-nianageiiieiit. stressing the p(itenc> and 
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validity of local decision making. A parallel issue has been raised with 
contestability in special education services, advisory services, and inservice 
training. The early childhood sector has gone further down this track than 
others, and anecdotal evidence (it becomes increasingly difficult to re- 
search these issues) suggests that centres most in need of advice and train- 
ing .-ire the least likely to seek it. 

The time-frame in which charters and policies were to be developed 
also worked against any more sophisticated development of the under- 
standing of equity, and what is needed to achieve it. in schools, indeed the 
time-trame went against the grain of much research literature on school 
development, especially that involving l.w people (Hanisay ct al. 1990). if 
charters combining national and individual institutional elements provide 
both \i.iblc methods of accountability (responsibility), and improving edu- 
cational outcomes through this accountability, then a longer tinie-franie is 
needed for tlieir proper de\ elopmeiit. 

What of the fears of the reforms? Not all have been realized. Narrow 
interest groups ha\e pre\ ailed ui only a few of the country's schools. This 
may be p.ntly because the geographic nature of the 'school community' 
would make it difficult for conununities of interest to have the majority 
of \otes — a factor which in part has also prevented innovative groups 
from ha\ing an impact, i he proportion of women in senior school posi- 
tions has not wo rsened but neither has it improved. One bias in senior 
staff .ippointinents. which on anecdotal evidence may exist, is toward the 
age-range of the trustees, most in their thirties and forties. It is more likely 
for teachers known to the school principal or board to be appointed than 
others, delations between teachers ha\e remained as mutually supportive 
as before, perhap' because the national collective contracts have been re- 
tained, and. through concerted action on the part of teachers and trustees, 
full bulk funding held ofT. 

I'arochialism has not found its way into the curriculum, apart from 
a few pockets of schools, iiut it is expressed in "hands otT' responses to 
any mo\e at the national level to encourage the consolidation (and closure) 
of schools. Work on the charters included a description of the comnumity 
of each school, and its "mission statement". These have resurfaced in the 
opposition to such mo\es. as each school (parents as well as staff) cites its 
indi\ idiial character. 

Inequity is cerlamls growing. C.'eiifral go\ernnient funding to schools 
has been sh.i\ed (through a slight cutback to the operational grant at the 
end of and the addition of relief teaching costs to those expenses 

to be co\ered by the oiH'rational schools grant at the beginning of 1992). 
i his l.itter imiiosition has had a \ariable impact on schools as across the 
board funding formulae do. While the number of schools who could not 
co\er this .idditional cosi and stay in budget was quite small by September 
1992 (forty or so), the margin of comfort was low enough for the ('io\- 
ernmcnt to withdraw money from a relief teaching pool IcMig existent in 
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a poor area with high Maori and Pacific Island enrolment, providing a 
stable pool of suitable teachers, in order to spread it across a larger band 
of schools. Many of the schools which managed to cover the extra cost 
did so by principals providing the relief teaching, sick teachers continuing 
to conic to schools, doubling up of classes, use of teacher aides to mind 
classes and, in one or two cases, sending children home. 

Parents are paying slightly more for their children's education, as 
schools endeavour to improve their financial position through their own 
efforts. And if there has been innovation in schools, it is not easy for others 
to find (Hit and build further on it: the former national structures, net- 
works, and capacity for resource development provided through the 
Department of Kducation, particularly its curriculum development sec- 
tion, linked to advisors and inspectors out in the field, have gone. Most 
of the major initiatives described by principals and trustees in the 1993 
survey were to do with the repair or improvement of school buildings 
.ind grounds rather than curriculum or teaching, i'his emphasis on the 
material aspects of schools probably reflects the poor state of many of the 
schools at the time of decentralization, plus an awareness that the looks of 
a scluiol contribute to its attractiveness to parents and children in a more 
competitive environment. 

The fears vvliicli were expressed at the start of New Zealand's de- 
volution by analysts and people who would have to implement it have not 
(yet) been fully realized, it is too soon to pronounce the changes a success 
or failure. The trends, however, are in place, and so far they are more in 
line with those who expressed reservations about the reforms than those 
who put their full faith in them. 

Much is made of school autonomy when it conies to managing budgets, 
and setting local curriculum goals. Yet the truth is that such autoiioiiiy. 
in any state funded system, must have its limits. The sore point for those 
volunteers and professionals now responsible fir New Zealand's sciiools, 
is that the limits are being set in ways they do not see as beneficial for the 
students in them. 1 he hand of the state, or rather its rulers, is still weighty, 
albeit in more dist.int, impersonal ways. 



I. Nf\\ /f.il.iiul (iifw nil I'.uifk Isiaiu! iiiii;r.int l.ilioi iii the I'r.d.-, .iiid 1'>7(k. 
\fu /iMl.ind bi'TU .iiui miLM int people fmrii tin- i'.iiitk M,m(ts ;i(i\\ .mount 
li'i \.i (cni (if Ne\>- /imI.iiuI's (Kipiil.ilKiii 

J. Nt\\ /imI.iiuI iliildreii usually start silindl .it fne. ILilt'ihc priiii.irv stlnmK 
Mi\( tl)il(lii-ii for seMi) ve.irs, from tlie ai;e ot "iS to II oi IJ. wlii-n the ili'l- 
(inti ('o t.i two se.ir interiiu'iii.ite stiinols: the other li.ilf ki ep ilnlilreii until 
llu\ );o to se(oivi.ir\ siliool at the of 12 or l.V alter niiii' \e.ns piiinarv 
s( hoolilli.',, 
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.'). A census of trustees Just after the fust election in M iy IW/ ftuind an over- 
reprcs;'ntJtit)n at trustees from professional occupations, and slightly more 
male than female trustees elected. 

4. New Zealand Edueational Institute represents primary, intermediate and early 
childhood education teachers, school support staff, and employees of the Spe- 
cial Hducation Service; the Post Primary Teachers Association represents sec- 
ondary school teachers. 

?>. Made by the N/ Business Roundtable. an e.xtremely successful lobby group 
representing big business interests. 
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From Policy to Practice 

Papers in this section have been grouped together because they focus 
on the rather grey area between policy formulation and its translation into 
everyday practice at the various levels of educational delivery. In spite of 
shared intentions, or even shared perceptions that the innovation was a 
good idea at the time, this area is sometimes a vacuum, or at best a space, 
r.ither than being filled by mutually understood and accepted procedures 
and responsibilities. 

in Chapter 5, Miriam Ben-Peretz reviews the establishment of the 
intermediate schools as essentially a structural change which had an impact 
far beyond the inmiediate reform policy. The main aims of the reform 
policy were improvement of scholastic achievement and increased social 
integration. Ben-Peretz identifies eleven factors which interacted in the 
process of the school reform. Not all of these were supportive — for 
cx.imple, the Elementary School Teachers' Union opposed the creation of 
intermediate schools; parent responses were dependent on whether they 
perceived the changes to advantage their children or not. She examines the 
pi-issibilities of accounting for the reform process through conventional 
consensus and conflict analyses, which she concludes were inadequate in 
ihe Israeli context. 

Ben-Peretz develops an alternative explanation through the concept 
of "synergy" in which contributing factors work in harmony to reinforce 
each other and yield enhanced results which are greater than the sum of 
the parts. Concurrent with the establishment of intermediate schools, there 
were dexelopments in curriculum, increasing professionalizatio.n of teach- 
ing through new teacher education programs, demands for teachers to 
up-grade their qualifications, and increased involvement of academics and 
restarchers in schooling. Ben-Peretz notes that diminution of any of the 
factors contributing to the synergetic effect can slow the effect of the 
entire reform, as was the case when the gosernment changed and active 
support for the reform process was reduced. In some respects, Ben-Peretz"s 
concept of synergy runs parallel to the concept of "policy windows" and 
the confluence of problem, alternative md political currents posited in 
Low ham's paper in that both recognize the multi-dimensional nature of 
the processes at work. 

The focus of Jim Low ham's study in CMiapter (■> is a state in the US^ 
where concerns about school inipnn enients and accountability were ad- 
dressed virtually simultaneously hv legislation from the State Ciiweni- 
ment, and by policy action from the State Board of Hducation. Although 
the two groups of pnlic\' makers regarded their policies in quite different 
terms, their implementation and common focus remained undifferentiated 
in the eyes of many praetiti'Miei s. Lour groups of participants w ere iiiter- 
\iewed in the stud\: the pi>lic\ makers; the Chief State Schools C~)tTicer 
and the State Boaril of HducativMi: 'Ihe Staie nepartment of hducation; 
local school districts and indixidual schools. Within an innosatory re- 
search design, two school districts were selected on the basis of their track 
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record a>ncerning change etTorts; one was regarded as having achieved 
more than might be expected, and the other as fairly typical in what had 
been accomplished. Within each district two schools were selected on a 
similar basis. 

Significant factors in I.owham's study are the tensions that occur 
between the various stakeholders regarding their power, roles and func- 
tions, with respect to the conduct of education. One specific area of 
conflict was in funding. The State Board of Education was responsible for 
putting in place a new school accreditation rule, but the legislature was 
responsible for school finance, and did not make an Appropriations Bill 
to support the new accreditation requirement. As elsewhere in the US, 
local control of public education emerged as an issue at every level in this 
study. At the district level, local ontrol produced diametrically opposed 
interpretations of the school accreditation rule; one district saw it as an 
t>pportunity for greater consensus and shared goals between schools and 
at difTerent levels of scht>oling within the district: the other viewed it as 
legislation tor difference, according to the perceptions and needs of each 
school community. 

I.owham's study focuses on the gap between formulation of policy 
.md its implementation. Despite tensions and conflicts between the various 
stakeholders, there appeared lo be a shared conviction that setting per- 
formance standards would lead to school improvement and to greater 
acciuintaiiility. and that involvement of the Kical community wa.s a pro- 
diKtne part of the pnicess. However, the policy developers had failed to 
select an implementation procedure to operationalize their policy, and 
at the local level, schools and districts proceeded by trial and error, with 
resultant iiietTiciencies and frustrations. 

Patricia Walsh's and David Carter's contribution to this section in 
C:hapter 7. draws on an interview study of principals of independent 
C!atholic secondary schools in Australia and quasi-autoniMiious Catholic 
secondary schools in New Zealand. "Through the eyes uf school leaders 
tlie efforts to mediate rational policies to their statTs and school commun- 
ities, while maintaining the special character and uniqueness of each school 
in Its context is described. While the principals enjoyed local control, they 
were obliged to implement a number of reforms required by the national 
governments of Australia and New Zealand. These were interpreted and 
implemented quite dit'ferently. depending tn a large extent on each prin- 
cipal's knowledge of the change process- and their willingness and/or ability 
to take charge of it in directing school-level innovation. This in turn was 
retereiued to change facilitator styles drawing on the relevant literature. 

The papers ui this section come from four difTerent national settinus 
and educational contexts, but there are emergent strands such as shared 
values .iiid amimitment between those gnnips vested with power to effect 
or resist implementation of policy, in order to develop the synergy, or to 
open the window of opportuiiit\ required for successful implementation. 

S4 
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In .idditi.in, policy developers need to recognize tli.it policy ciniiot be 
sinipK li.iiided over like a parcel in a cloakroom; there have to be proced- 
iireN 111 place to ensure its sate delivery and translation into requisite action. 
I veii w here there is a measure of local control, individuals in leadership 
roles at the local level need shared understandings of the purpose ol the 
innovation, and ways in which it might be achieved to avoid tragnieii- 
taiion. frustration and failure. 
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Educational Reform in Israel: An 
Example of Synergy in Education 



Miriam Ben-Peretz 



Hducational reform" seems to be a prevalent battle cry in many countries 
which strive for the improvement, or even the transformation, of human 
experience. Ginsburg (1991) views educational reform in terms of the pro- 
cesses of ideological and social struggles taking place "in the context of 
cnntradictiiry economic, political and cultural dynamics' (p. x\ ). Ginsburg 
(/ al. (1991) explore the nature of educati<inal reform using equilibrium 
and conflict paradigms. 

The basic assumption of equilibrium is that socict\ is fundamentally 
consensual, leading to functional integration and stability. From a conflict 
perspective, change is accompanied by conflict and competition among 
groups. This chapter presents a view o\ educational refiirm based on a 
different synergetic approach. Synergy is defined in 77i( Shorter Oxford 
/:«i_'//j7i Diiiion,iry (l97j\) as follows: 



C'ombined or correlated actions of a group of bodily organs (as 
ner\e-ccntrcs, muscles etc.) hence of mental faculties, iif remedies 
etc. These actions tend to reinforce each iither and yield strength- 
ened results. In synergy the whole is assumed to be greater than 
the sum of its parts. 



It IS contended that in the process of educational reform one may find 
combined or correlated actions of a group of factors, or organizations, 
which mav yield desired consequences. c\en though the basic assumption 
of the equilibrium paradigm, namely, that societ\ is fundamentally ciin- 
sensual and homeostatic. is lacking. 1 he concept of synergy may apply 
e\en in a conflict laden situation. 

'] he following sections of :'iis chapter pnuide a brief description of 
a nnjor Israeli educational reform endea\our. in\ol\ing school restructur- 
ing and Its analysis, using the synergy approach. 
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Educational Reform in Israel 

In the l%Os in Israel several factors combined to create the need for a 
major reform of the educational system. At that time the structure of 
schooling consisted of eight years of elementary schools, which were free, 
and four years in high schools of which there were various types. !nb.>.r 
(lysl) analyses these in terms of the following factors listed below: 

• dissatisfaction with the lack of scholastic rigour during the last 
two years of elementary schooling; 

• a high percentage of failure and dropping out at the post-elementary 
stage; 

• the correlation of school failure with geocultural origin. The rate 
of failure was highest among students of Asian/African origin (chil- 
dren ofjewish immigrants from North African or Middle Eastern 
countries); 

• elementary schools mostly served specific neighbourhoods and 
tended to be socially and ethnically homogeneous and segregated. 

A committee appointed by the Minister of Education recommended one 
additional year of full-time compulsory education and the establishment of 
comprehensive intermediate schools for grades 7-9 during the last three 
years of compulsory schooling. Through strict re-zoning these newly 
established schools, which resemble American junior high schools, were 
expected to become more heterogeneous with respect to their student 
population. 

The Israeli school structure reform had two main aims: 

1 improving scholastic achievement; and, 

2 increasing social integration. 

The reform of the school system was approved by the Israeli Parliament 
(the Knesset) in 1968. It has been regarded ever since as being compulsory 
and. in all legal challenges concerning its implementation, the Supreme 
Court of Israel nas ruled in favor of this reform. The integration aspect of 
the policy of Israeli school reform sought two outcomes: 

! creating equal educational opportunities for all students, diminish- 
ing the gap between students from different socio-economic and 
ethnic backgrounds; and, 

2 social integration between students of different backgrounds. 

Yogev (1989) made a useful distinction between instrumental and symbolic 
integration. On the one hand, 'instrumental integration" was perceived as 
focusing on school desegregation through the establishment of intermediate 
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schools, as 1 means of improving the academic achievement of students 
of Asian-African origin in Israel (the so-called 'oriental', 'eastern' stu- 
dents). On the other, in 'symbolic integration', school desegregation was 
perceived as a national-ideological goal in itself. Bringing students from 
different backgrounds together in the same school was viewed as a con- 
crete and desirable expression of the important social values of unity and 
equity. The Israeli Ministry of Education and Culture proclaimed in a 1979 
statement: 

... the primary merit of the school reform is in its integration 
power: The mere fact of the students being together, in one edu- 
cational framework, should be seen as a means of encouraging the 
unity of the nation, (p. 16) 

Whether this ideal was in fact a.nieved is questionable. In some cases, 
students from low socio-economic backgrounds who entered a heterogen- 
eous intermediate school were labelled 'students of the reform', thus 
emphasizing difference instead of promoting unity. Still, in response to 
criticism of the Ministry's policy. H. Schumueli. the Ministry's general 
Director, published an article in 1977 entitled The Reform Has I'tjlidated 
Itself. In this article it was argued that the intermediate school reform 
had increased public awareness pertaining to issues of ethnic and social 
integration as a national goal. It seems, therefore, that implementation of 
the Israeli school reform served both instrumental and symbolic functions 
within Israeli society. 



Implementatiott cf the Social Reforms 

In 19S7. Israeli school reform had been fully implemented in 70 per cent 
of municipalities affecting about 55 per cent of students in the relc\.int 
age group. Some major cities did not participate in the implementation 
process which slowed down noticeably over time. Most cummuiiifics 
that had joined the 'reform' were documented and evaluated. Dar and 
Resh (198S) analysed twelve such studies. Their analysis shows that the 
process of integration in the intermediate schools has had a positive, con- 
sistent, though weak, eftect on the scholastic achievement of students 
of low socio-economic background. Thus it seems that the first goal ot 
the Israeli school reform has at least been partially achieved. 

What about the achievement of social integration in Israeli society? 
One positive sign of integration is that by 1988 the gap between different 
groups in obtaining 11-12 years of schooling had indeed been closed, 
although inequalities are still in evidence at the hi^^her education level. 
Though the school reform has still not been fully implemented, it has had 
its impact on the daily life of significant numbers of students. Thus, as far 
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back as 1977 (about ten years after the beginning of the 'reform') about 50 
per cenr of students of Asian-African origin learned in integrated classes in 
intermediate schools (Amir and Blass. 1985). 

How are the school experiences perceived by the students in inte- 
grated classes? Research on the relationship between feelings of depriva- 
tion and ethnic integration has yielded some interesting results (Resh and 
Dar. 1989). Feelings of deprivation on the part of students from different 
backgrounds (European-American versus Asian-African origin) were com- 
pared and. overall, students were found to exhibit a rather low degree of 
deprivation. To the extent that deprivation was expressed, it was perceived 
more as a personal deprivation in school, whereas the ethnic group was 
perceived as being more deprived in future societal contexts. Students of 
Asian-African origin did express a higher degree of deprivation in all the 
dimensions studied, but differences between the two ethnic groups were 
small. Regression analysis revealed that "ethnic origin plays virtually no 
role in explaining personal feelings of deprivation in or outside of the 
school ... in this domain, feelings of deprivation are mainly affected by 
the intellectual factor' {ibid. p. 190). On the other hand, though, ethnic 
origin was found to affect fraternalistic feelings of deprivation. According 
to Resh and Dar {ibid), students of Afro-Asian origin express a higher 
degree of group deprivation with regard to their teachers' treatment and 
to their group life chances in society. 

Classroom composition has almost no effect on these feelings, except 
in non-integrated classes, with a majority of Afro-Asian students coming 
from a lower socio-economic background. These results may lead one to 
the conclusion that the Israeli school reform yielded fairly positive results, 
though its process of implementation seemed to have been arrested by the 
1980s and into the 1990s. 

The next section of this chapter discusses the nature and role of synergy 
in seeking to account for the rise and fall of the 1968 school reform policy. 

Synergy and the Process of School Reform 

As alluded to above, synergy refers to the co-ordination and combina- 
tion of a number of factors collectively yielding reinforced and cumulat- 
ive results. In the case of Israeli school reform agenda, what were these 
factors and how did they interact? No less than eleven different ones can 
be shown to have been involved in the implementation of intermediate 
school reform. These factors can be grouped as follows: 

• central and local authorities, i.e.. Ministry of Education. Parlia- 
ment, local municipal authorities; 

• stakeholders, i.e.. teacher organisations, principals, teachers, and 
parents; 
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• faclors external to the school system i.e.. pohtical parties; the 
Supreme Court; scientists; institutes of teacher education. 

The chanj'inp interactions between these factors may be seen to promote, 
or otherwise, hinder the implementation of school reform policies. The 
first bodies to formulate and outline the policy were governmental author- 
ities and the Knesset (Parliament). In Israel the change process started 
with the appointment of a public committee by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. I he ensuing 'reform' was approved in 1968. after a lengthy process 
of delibera'; m and conflict. The main opposition came from the Element- 
ary School Teachers Union, which interpreted it as a threat to its power. 
Elementary school teachers became alert to the potential loss of their pro- 
fessional status through the creation of the new institution of the inter- 
mediate schiwl. Municipal authorities were made responsible for the 
implementation of the 'reform' assisted by the central educational budget. 

The first implementation phase took place during the reign of a Labor 
government in which local authorities run by the Labor Party were the 
first to launch the innovation. The response of parents to this initiative 
was mi.xed. In some cases parents were firm advocates of the reform, 
especially concerning its elements of social integration. Klein and Eshel 
( IWO) portray the manner and form of the involvement of upwardly mobile 
parents in low-income neighbourhoods, asserting their demands for inte- 
grated schools for their children. These scholars report that. 

. . . the parents of the low-income neighbourhoods made every 
effort to give their case the widest possible publicity, any sign of 
rejection, delay, or procrastination met with the escalating de- 
mands and threats of political and legal action, (p. 15) 

Though in that case the demand was for integration at the elementary 
school age level. 

Other groups of parents organized themselves against the reform 
(Inbar. 19HI). Many parents kept a low profile throughout this discussion, 
mainly because 'in the case of the Israeli educational reform, the admin- 
istrative, economic, and rationalized decisions did not clash with the polit- 
ically feasible decisions', [ibid. p. 21). In other words, these decisions did 
not clash with the avowed societal and egalitarian ideals of equality and 
social integration. Yogev (1989) argued, on the basis of his content analysis 
ot articles on school reform in Israeli newspapers, that 'the public view 
corresponds to the shifts in educational policies', (p. 74). 

Where there were cases of legal opposition several Supreme Court 
decisit)ns ruled in fav our of the initiative. The judicial system thus played 
a normative role in the implementation process. Another important factor 
outside the scIukiI system which served to shape the reform was researchers 
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and scholars (Klein and Eshel. 1980; Yogev. 1989). Yogev claimed that 
Israeli researchers have 'adopted the school desegregation principle as a 
major yardstick for evaluating the contribution of the school system to 
equal opportunity', (p. 78). According to Yogev their research helped sus- 
tain the school integratit)n pt)licy when it shifted from an instrumental to 
a symbolic phase. 

The iiiiplemciitJtiDii <if the refcirm policy bore some concrete out- 
comes in many loc.ilities. As of 1987. for example, the school reform was 
iiuplemented in eigliiy-four locil authorities, and 285 new intermediate 
schools h.iil then been csLiblished. As the map of the educational system 
ch.iiiged, piiruipals .iiul teachers became committed to the reform policy. 
Clottheh (198'») .irgned t!i.it 'once the school reform was accepted, the 
l e.ichers" Uiuon nutper.ited in its implementation, since they saw it as 
CDiitribulirig towards iirofessionalisation and the satisfaction ot higher 
salary demamls', (p. .^20). 

I low was priifession.iliAitioii to be achieved? The solution was as- 
sumed to lie 111 improved teacher education programs. According to 
Gottlieb (1991). 

. . . the common deiu)miiiatt)r of reform rhetoric in Israel is sim- 
ilar to that in the United States: the assumption that education 
would improve if teaching were improved, (p. 326) 

The changes in te-jcher education which were perceived as necess- 
ary to acconmiodate the school reform policy were mainly carried out in 
teacher education institutions controlled by the Ministry of Education. 
The Commission of Higher Education appointed a committee to develop 
a framework for 'academizing' teacher education. In 1981. the committee 
recommended the inauguration of BEd programs, and the conversion of 
suitable teacher educaticin institutions into colleges granting the BEd degree 
to teachers. The implementation of this innovation in teacher education 
complemented the schtu)l restructuring. It recruited teachers for the inter- 
mediate scht)ols and trained them for their new role. Many former ele- 
mentary teachers returned to the newly established colleges, or to schools 
of education in universities, to study for a BA. or MA degree. 

At the same time new c- .rricula were developed for the intermediate 
schools in all subject areas under the guidance of the Ministry of Education. 
Consequently, many teachers and university scholars became involved in 
what was an intensive process of curriculum development and thus the 
circle was completed. The reform policy initiated by central authorities, 
moved through phases of inventions and opposition, but nevertheless 
reached the schools. School needs stimulated curriculum development and 
revisions to teacher education programs which, in turn, fed the ongoing 
implementation of school reform and restructuring. 
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The Synergy Model of School Reform 

Is It possible to understand the Israeli process of school reform based on 
equilibrium or conflict approaches? According to Paulston (1977). educa- 
tional reform is the result of the interactions between society and its schools. 
! rom this point i)f view, schools are assigned the task of meeting societal 
needs. New roles may be required and these are given etTect by schools 
introducing changes in their educational structure. Changes in society then 
emerge .is a result of the new educational functions taken on by schools. 

I his scenario is based on an equilibrium paradigm which Clinsburg 
(IWl) anahses in the following terms: 

I'he education system, as part of a larger homeostatic consensual 
social system is seen to evolve as society evolves or to adapt as 
functional incompatibilities or dysfunctions arise. . . . The timing 
and focus of reform of the education subsystem are determined by 
the needs of society to maintain an equilibrium in a hcinieostatic 
system undergoing change in other sub systems, (pp. 9-10) 

I he school reform in Israel as it eventuated did not reflect such a consen- 
sual. homec)static situation. Not only was the new policy strongly con- 
tested before it was finally adopted otTicially. but its implementation was 
hampered by strcmg opposition, especially by that of parents. The slowing 
down of the implementation process over time can be explained by the 
political reversal in 1977. when the right-^ving parties were able to form 
the first non-Labor government since the establishment of the State of 
Israel. The new government channelled funds to neighbourhood renewal 
programs rather than continuing to support the educational reform which 
had been started by former Labor governments. 

Equilibrium approaches do not account for these events, though, as 
Ginsburg (1991) stated 'Power is certainly not a concept alien to equilib- 
rium tradition' (p. 26). Conflict may even be understood as functional in 
classifying the nature of structures and values in society. Still, conflict 
perspectives may be better suited fov the timing and focus of educational 
reform. .According to Cinsburg (1991) the issue is not whether overt conflict 
in fact occurs, but whether the interests of different groups in society are 
inherently and fundamentally in conflict. 

The history of the school reform in Israel does not seem to accord 
with this view. The reform policy was surrounded by conflict, but none 
of it could justifiably be thought to represent inherent and fundamental 
contradictions. The Teachers' Union objected to the 'reform' for reasons 
of professional status, and not because of any inherent disagreement with 
the basic ideology of creating intermediate schools. Parents may have re- 
sisted the implementation process, believing that school integration would 
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lower achitveinent, but they still tended to adhere to the underlying prin- 
ciples ot" social integration and equity. Even when the new government 
took oft'ice in 1977 it did not disengage itself completely trom the reform 
policy, although it initiated different plans for addressing poverty and 
social inequalities. 

From the foregoing discussion it can be seen thac neither euuilibrium, 
nor conflict, approaches seem to provide us with a complet: and \alid 
interpretation of Israeli school reform. Let us turn, therefore, to another 
approach, namely, to synergy as an explanatory construct for understand- 
ing the phenomenon of school reform. Hunt (1992) uses synergy as an 
appropriate construct tor viewing personal and institutional renewal tiirough 
the sharing of experiences. But synergy may also be considered to ser\e 
as an appropriate framework in accounting for the process of school re- 
form. In this context it is contended that the complex interaction of the 
many factors involved yields results which cannot be accounted for by 
simply weighing the potential impact of each factor by itself 

In the case already described, the establisliinent of intermediate schools 
in Israel provided important leverage for further policies promoting so- 
cial integration. As the various factors entered the planned change arena 
they contributed to the development of new modes and sites of change. 
Hach emerging conflict, each new obstacle to be surmounted, provided 
an impetus tor yet another aspect of the reform. The change in teacher 
education programs may be viewed, on the one hand, as an institutional 
response to the t'lrm opposition of the Teachers' Union. On the other, 
the new modes of teacher education that followed became influential 
and decisive factors in enabling practitioners to deal successfully with the 
external demands of the new educational environment. 

Central and local authorities may clash over issues of autonomy ver- 
sus control, but, in many cases, these seemingly opposed forces yielded 
highly successful implementation outcomes by complementing each other's 
eflorts, though not necessarily accommodating either's goals or modes of 
ac )n. When the central government, as the main driving force, appeared 
to lose interest in the reform this synergetic process was truncated. 

The story of Israel's school reform is not finished at this point. One 
of its most important outcomes concerns the observed change in the edu- 
cational climate. Because the original goals of the reform focused on pro- 
moting excellence and equity, improved schooling and social integration, 
new standards for evaluating the educational system have become estab- 
lished. Even in localities where the school reform has not been imple- 
mented the spirit of the reform has become part of the everyday thinking 
of educators. 

The creation of the intermediate school in Israel was essentially a 
structural change, but its immediate impact reached far beyond the imme- 
diate reform policy. In the process of accepting and integrating the new 
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form of school organization into the education system. poUticians. edu- 
cators, scholars and parents also came to accept the notion of heterogen- 
eous, integrated, classes as a viable and valuable component of school life 
in seeking valued social goals. It has been argued throughout this chapter 
that this can be attributed to the additive influence of a complex of con- 
tingent factors which in sum exemplify the operation of synergy in action. 
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Gene Hail and Shirley Hord (1W7) together with Michael Fullan (1991) 
have been at pains to remind us that change is a process and not an event, 
yet confusion regarding this truism tends to occur when a proposed change 
is otTicially adopted. Change, however, cannot be marked by the date that 
a governing body gives effect to it by simply voting for a policy. Rather 
it needs to be conceived of as a process in which individuals actually opera- 
tionalize policy. 

Hall and Hord (1987). as well as McDonnell (1991) and McLaughlin 
(1987). have called for studies of the continuum from policy develop- 
ment to practice. While there is an extensive research domain focused 
upon policy development and another focused upon the many aspects of 
implementation, there are few published studies that attempt to bridge 
these research bases. 

in the study of complex organizations. Weber (1946). Wilson (1887). 
and Taylor (1911) established the foundation for understanding bureau- 
cracies from a purely organizational viewpoint in which every task was 
fitted into some sort of job description. Policy makers made policy, 
and implementors implemented it. Further, the making of policy and its 
implementation was regarded as a series of sequential events which could 
be rationally planned and scheduled. From this perspective, decisions in- 
volving implementation were regarded as being essentially non political 
and technical (Nakamura and Smallwood. 1980). The bureaucracy was 
top-down with minimal discretionary decision making residing outside 
the top echelon. Within this organizational pattern, individual human ele- 
ments, and those of a political or sociological nature, were of no concern 
to the administrator. 

This model, separating administration from politics, was adhered to 
until Paul Appleby openly questioned the preceding fifty or so years, in 
which there was a clear separation of politics from administration, when 
he published Policy lUtd AdtnittistriUioti in 1949 (Nakanuira and Smallwood. 
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1980). Appleby argued that a policy is constructed when it is actually 
applied, because it is here that the implementor must translate it from 
the more abstract statement of words into the concrete actions of prac- 
tice. Consequently, implementation was likely to be more complex than 
the classical, scientific model implied, as evidenced by the work of Press- 
man and Wildavsky (1984). 

With the benefit of hindsight we now have a much clearer picture 
of the complexities of implementation; the evolution of which Odden 
(19'^1) has delineated as three stages as follows: 

Stage / From the mid-l%Os until the mid-1970s in which research 
addres.';ed the conflict in policy implementation. 

Static 2 From the mid-1970s when researchers evaluated the results 
of fifteen years of implementation research by asking such 
questions as whether programs could be implemented in 
compliance with the original design and intent. 

Stai^e 3 From the mid-198()s. when research questioned whether the 
programs actually implemented could have the intention, 
quality, force, and results that underlay the policy. 

This chapter describes a case-study based upon an implementation 
continuum which commences with policy development and ends with 
practice. In so doing it seeks to reduce the gap between the research 
bases of policy development and implementation. Specifically, it exam- 
ines the development of problems associated with school improvement 
and school accountability and the actions of actors ranging from the state 
policy makers to the teachers who put the policy into practice at their local 
school sites. An alternative policy presented by a group of policy makers 
was designed to solve certain emergent problems that had become appar- 
ent. Implementation of a solution, however, necessitated that both the 
practitioners and the context in which they practiced would have to un- 
dergo a transformation. 

There were two common threads interwoven throughout the study 
reported here. One was transparent until data from the continuum were 
analysed. But only when the data gathered from multiple components 
were structured and ordered did the common threads begin to emerge. 
Late in the analysis this became evident when viewed within the concep- 
tual framework of an all encompassing system. A particular thread, that 
gave coherence to the data, was the similarity of action woven within each 
level from policy maker to teacher. This, however, would not have been 
revealed if only one component of the continuum had been the focus of 
study. Figure 6.1 illustrates the Policy-into-Practice Continuum which 
was used to guide and inform this study. 

The major sections of this chapter are organized around the nature of 
the study in the context of planned change, including the method and data 
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Figure 6 The Policy-into-Practice Continuum 
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collected. This is tollowed by a section of emerging hypotheses and con- 
cepts. Thr chapter concludes with a summary of the implications of this 
study for policy development and implementation and suggests some pos- 
sibilities for further research. 



Profiling Intentions: 'The School Accreditation Rule' 

The research reported here followed the evolution of certain problems of 
school improvement and accountability, which were traced from policy 
development at the state level to teacher classroom practice, in one sparsely 
populated state of the western United St,itcs. It investigated the develop- 
ment of the problem and an accompanying policy solution; the commun- 
ication of the policy through the bureaucracy from the state level to the 
school; and, finally, its implementation by teachers. 

Most of the action studied was focused upon the concerns of school 
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improvement and accountability and the policies to address these which 
took place mainly in the 1980s. The concerm of the policy makers did not 
become apparent overnight, but once they did more individuals became 
involved and the level of action snowballed. As the concerns grew and 
became public, some state legislative-level policy makers attempted to 
enact one policy while the Chief State Schools Officer (CSSO) and the 
State Board of Education (SBE) policy makers attempted to enact another 
si lution. The net result was two differing policies being enacted within a 
matter of days — one policy by legislative action and one by policy acMon 
through the SBE. 

Both groups of policy makers viewed their policies in quite different 
terms, but their enactment and common focus entwined :hem in the eye.% 
of many practitioners. In effect, implementation was accomplished by a 
meshing of the two policies through the selection of certain components 
drawn from each where they appeared to be compatible. There were some 
practitioners, however, who interpreted the intentions of the policies one 
way. while in other school districts, the same intentions were interpreted 
quite differently. 

This situation can be characterized in terms of a Weberian bureau- 
cratic policy-making system from policy development into implementa- 
tion. Here, each actor receives the work from his or her superior and 
proceeds to perform the assigned function. Once the assigned functiiMi 
is completed the work is then passed to another subordinate for further 
action. In this study, it was obvious that the various levels of the system 
were fulfilling their roles discretely and with a great deal of independence. 
Using a scientific metaphor, it appeared to the onlooker as if there was a 
funnel lined with a filter between each component of the system. Within 
each local school district studied, the desirable pieces of the policy were 
used as levers to encourage or strengthen changes that were already part 
of the agenda for change. Those which generally aligned with current 
practices or interests were taken as being the important elements of pol- 
icy, while others were screened out. 

The policy jointly developed by the CSSO and the SBE. entitled 
'The School Accreditation Rule", required more implementation effort on 
the part of local school districts, schools, and teachers than the parallel 
policy enacted by the state legislature. This phenomenon, together with 
those who developed and implemented it, became the primary focus for 
the case study reported here. 

Di'sif^u Considerations 

Ir ividuals who. and organizations which, developed the solutions and 
iihplemented the policy were divided into four groups. These consisted of 
the policy makers themselves; the State Department of Education (SDH); 
local school districts; and individual schools. Participants at each level were 
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selected by positional, relational, and reputational analyses and. upon their 
initial selection, were asked to nominate other participants. Both the local 
school districts and the schools within them were selected by means of a 
modified Delphi technique (Whitman. 1990). 

Data collection began with identifying SDE personnel using positional 
analysis. All but one of the individuals selected had worked for the depart- 
ment for more than fifteen years and, for at least part of this time, each 
had been assigned a position in the School Improvement Unit. Those fin- 
ally selected had a definite perspective regarding whom they thought was 
critical to the school improvement and school accountability process, and 
what individuals had accomplished in re! .tion to these areas. The SDE par- 
ticipants in turn nominated the policy makers. 

Two local school districts were selected for study. One was identified 
by SDE partic nts as representative of districts that had accomplished 
more than might be expected concerning change efforts. This district is 
identified as district M. Similarly, the second, identified as district A. 
represented those that had effected a fairly typical change implementation 
effort. In each of these, the superintendent and one further official, with 
responsibilities for the implementation of district policy, participated in 
the research. Within each selected district, the two district level particip- 
ants identified two schools using a modified Delphi technique. The schools 
met similar criteria to those of the two districts selected for study and 
within each school the principal and two teachers also participated in the 
study. In each participating school the principal nominated two teachers, 
one of whom had accomplished more than the norm in effecting change 
and one who was about average in that regard. 

Other individuals were identified as participants by means of a nom- 
ination protocol or through the use of positional analysis. The State Gov- 
ernor and two legislators were interviewed at length about their perspectives 
on, and roles in, the development of the policy. One further legislator 
and one further superintendent were interviewed in order to authenticate 
information gained from other interviewees. 

The spectrum of participants ranged from policy makers to practi- 
tioners and allowed for a comprehensive story to emerge concerning the 
development of policy and the intentions behind it. The Policy-to- Practice 
Continuum, illustrated in Figure 6.1. guided and informed the research 
such that problems of studying policy development without examining 
policy implementation and vice versa were avoided. 

The order for conducting the interviews was initially with the SDE 
personnel charged with school improvement. These were followed by 
policy makers, then district level participants, followed by those in two 
schools within the distriit. This order was repeated with personnel in a 
second school district and then in two schools within it. l-ollow-up inter- 
views and interviews of individuals nominated but conducted independently 
of this sequence were also conducted. 
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A scnii-structured interview protocol was used and supportinp docu- 
mcnt.ition was gathered. Verbatim transcriptions of the interviews were 
Kidcd iisinn ' The Ethnograph' text analysis software package (Seidel. 
Kji)lscth. .ind Seyniore. 1988). Analyses were completed using the tech- 
iiKiiies of open, axial, and selective coding (Strauss and Corbin, 1990). 

Data Summaries and Interpretation 

In this section, the data are summarized under policy-makers' stories, the 
SDE stories, and stories from the local school districts. 



'I'hf Policy-Makers' Stories . 

The office of Chief State Schools Officer was created through the State 
Constitution. The incumbent is one of five officials elected every four 
years in state-wide races. The Governor appoints, with legislative con- 
firmation, the eleven members of a State Board of Education for single six 
year terms. The offices of the SBE and the SDE were created through 
later legislation and the SDE provides the executive for both the CSSO 
and the SBE. There had been differences of opinion among the Governor. 
CSSO. State Legislature. SBE. SDE, and local school districts regarding 
their power, roles, and functions with respect to the conduct of education. 

Local control of public schools had been an issue in the United States 
since the mid-)800s (Katz. 1971). and this state was no different from the 
rest. Local control was a current issue at the time the State Constitution 
was drafted; during the period 1913-1919. and again in the 1980s. Local 
control as an issue was frequently mentioned by participants at every level 
and the strength of this was evident during an interview when Deputy 
Chief State Schools Officer (DCSSO) related: 

We couldn't even get data from the districts; they'd say. 'I'm not 
going to do it. don't intrude into my district.' So we couldn't 
even get data 'on some of the things we thought the State Depart- 
ment should collect and that other state departments did. 

This complex of interactions between governor. CSSO. SBE. SDE. and 
locil school districts has led to widespread confusion about the locus of 
authority, responsibility, and function. 

When the Governor was asked where the State Board of Education 
would hv shown on an organizational chart of the bureaucracy, he said: 

In limbo. It is an organization that has struggled with itself all of 
the time I have been here, and as near as I can determine, for its 
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entire history. It has never been quitt sure of its role, of its power, 
who it reported to. or what was expected of it. It continues, as we 
speak, to struggle with that. The interesting part about it. it tran- 
scends personalities of Governors. Superintendents, and Board of 
Education members. It is populated by remarkable people who, as 
a group, can't quite figure out what they are doing. 

On taking up office for what was to be twelve years of service, the CSSO 
appointed a deputy who served until nearly the end of the former's tenure. 
In concert they took their perceived charge to improve schools seriously, 
and moved to develop an action agenda to put this into effect using the 
uvAs they controlled. The State Superintendent expressed her commit- 
ment by saying: 

I felt school improvement was the whole tenor of why I had been 
elected ... By improvement of schools, I mean improvement of 
.student performance. . . . But, just as schools looked at the State 
Department of Education as an impedimei.:, we looked at the 
Legislature as an impediment. 

By 1988, the relationships among legislators and the State Superintend- 
ent were described by one legislator as 'open warfare'. The Governor and 
the CSSO belonged to the same party; however, the Governor was more 
closely aligned with the Legislature concerning education. As the Gov- 
ernor stated at interview, 'There was clearly big time tension between the 
Legislature and the Superintendent's office.' 

Throughout the history of the state, the CSSO, SBE, and SDE have 
been responsible for school accreditation and some degree of operational 
oversight, while the Legislature and the Governor have been responsible 
for ensuring the funding of public schools. These issues became more 
entwined in the mid-iySOs when, after a period of increasing revenues, the 
state was faced with a financial downturn which coincided with school 
improvement becoming a popular topic. The tensions which ensued led 
to the blurt ing of a number of roles and responsibilities. 

Hy the early IWOs, the CSSO and the DCSSO believed that the 
extent approach to accreditation was inadequate. They had lost confidence 
in the existing accreditation process as a tool of school improvement. A 
consultant in the SDE who made several of these visits classified them as 
'coffee cup visits'. The DCSSO related that in the late 1970s there were no 
written standards for the visits, 'In other words, they were implied by the 
questions the teams were asking the local district.' At interview the CSSO 
asserted: 

We recognized early on that the two great instruments we had for 
improving the quality of education were educators' certification 
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and school accreditation. Those are the big hammers, the power. • 
that the state has. So we attacked the issue of educators' certifica- 
tion, and then moved on to school accreditation. 

V/ithin the SDE, efforts were made to increase the rigor of on-site visits 
and to develop standards and checklists for teams to use while conducting 
on-site visitations for school accreditation purposes. Statutes were the major 
source of the information for the checklists. The visit had 

... a twofold purpose, that of helping district personnel analyse 
the strengths and weaknesses of the district's schools and that of 
determining the accreditation status of each school in terms of the 
rules and regulations. . . . (State Department of Education, 1988) 

By the mid-1980s, districts received on-site accreditation visits e* ery three 
years. Prior to the visits of an accreditation team, the checklists were made 
available to districts for staff perusal. The number of people in a team 
depended upon the size of the district being visited but it generally com- 
prised of fewer than ten members. Each visit tended to last for two to four 
days and each school in the district was visited. Accreditation for the 
intervening years was determined from reports submitted to the SDE. 

In spite of these efforts, throughout the 1980s there was a groundswell 
of concern that the schools were not being improved by on-site visita- 
tions This surfaced inside the SDE and also among the districts being 
visited. The checklists were quite extensive, but were frequently charged 
with being compliance-oriented and stereotyped by an item that referred 
to 'whether the flag was flying' (State Department of Education, 1988). 

By 1987, pressure was growing among the legislators, the CSSO, the 
DCSSO, and others in the field to do something about school improvement 
and/or the accreditation process. Other pressures were building up includ- 
ing the call for more and better analysed data (Legislative Service Office. 
1988). There were no data to either support or refute that the education 
system was performing poorly; however, an audit of the SDE announced 
the fairly common perception, that education was not of a uniformly high 
quality in all areas or districts. 

Even with the increased attention that education and school improve- 
ment attracted from various government officials, alternatives to current 
practice were not readily forthcoming. References were made to things 
that could be done. The topic of data collection and analysis appeared fre- 
quently in informed debate and a growing call for some type of state- wide 
assessment began to assert itself Accompanying this public discontent 
was an awareness that no one could identify which districts or programs 
were achieving results. The legislature responded to the pressure to do 
something by forming a committee to study education. 
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The Policies are Developed 

As one legislator, who was interviewed for this study, said, 'We do not 
have an education policy in this state, either as to what we expect out of 
schools or want out of schools.' The legislator continued: 

From my perspective, [the committee] came up as a routine dodge 
by the Education Committee because they did not have a cohes- 
ive approach about how they wanted to deal with education. The 
way the legislative system works, unless the committee has a pretty 
good idea of where they are going, nothing goes on with this type 
of issue. It is too complex and far reaching. 

By 1989 both groups were well into a policy development operation which 
culminated in the spring of 1990 with policies being adopted. The legis- 
lation outlined a series of goals that the SBE was to adopt and report on 
to the next Legislature. In addition, school districts were to publish report 
cards for public scrutiny. The SBE duly reported about the goals to the 
next Legislature. Some participants vented their emotions during the pro- 
cess of reporting, but nevertheless the report was given as directed. Since 
the legislation only called for a report during the next session, no further 
reports were tabled nor have they been asked for. 

The SHI- adopted a new school accreditation rule requiring that schools 
and school districts set performance standards necessary for graduation. 
Local school districts and the schools within them were required to in- 
volve parents and community members in the process of setting stand- 
ards. While broad, discipline-related areas, in which standards were required 
were outlined, local districts and schools were given the freedom to set 
the standards they wished as long as the community was involved in the 
process. 

The SHH was responsible for school accreditatioii .v^•^ Mie Legislature 
was responsible for school finance. The rift between the groups iiid fin,in- 
cial problems with the state's budget resulted in a new school accreditation 
rule being adopted, but no additional finances were made to support its 
implementaticjn. The task force responsible for developing the rule had pre- 
viously discussed resources and in the words of one committee member; 

There was discussion about that, but the finding of the resources 
didn't seem to be a charge of the committee. 1 got that they [State 
Department of I-ducation] were going to hunt up resources to 
help schools change. I hat came up, but we said, 'In the long run. 
that's in the hands of the Joint Appropriations Committee', 

Another committee member who also served in the school improvement 
unit of the SDH noted; 
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I remember discussing resources and whether our timing of a new 
accreditation was feasible since monetary resources to buy teacher 
time, consultants, new materials, new assessment tools, etc., were 
rapidly disappearing. The task force and the State Board of Edu- 
cation decided that if we waited for perfect conditions to propose 
change we would wait forever. 

The Governor spoke of the ease in developing public policy when com- 
pared with the difficulty of implementing it. He stated that it is relatively 
easy to develop public policy, but difficult to implement in both the 
short and long term because it is most likely to be affected by interven- 
ing dynamics. It was not possible to wait for better times. If the CSSt), 
DCSSO, and the SBE wanted to adopt the policy, it needed to do so now 
because another election was near and everyone believed that it would be 
a difficult campaign and race to win. 

The State Depauniau of Education Stories 

At the SDE level the policy developed by the Legislature was virtually 
ignored. Besides the rift between the SBE and the Legislature, the goals 
that the SBE was directed to set did not involve the SDE, and the report 
cards that had been mandated for publication had to be developed and 
published by local school districts. 

The SBE's school accreditation rule did require some action from the 
Education Department, but it did not direct or even suggest that the 
latter should become involved with the process of setting the perform- 
ance standards. However, employees in the school accreditation unit of the 
SDE were approached for assistance by some local school districts. Addi- 
tionally, some of these individuals were involved with the CSSO's and 
DCSSO's efforts to disseminate the school accreditation rule throughout 
the State. Some workshops were held and some committees were formed, 
but, overall, the districts were to set their own standards and the SDE let 
the districts do so. 

A member of the school improvement unit of the SDE, who was also 
a member of the committee that developed the school accreditation rule 
had this to say: 

I see the relief coming from, again, getting out of the old system 
into something different. I see it as probably a justification to 
start implementing some of the other things that we want^to do. 
I'm looking at higher level thinking skills that we talk about . . . 
that it is helping to legitimize some of the educational reforms or 
movements or things that we've always believed in. ... I guess I 
am at the point that I would rather see a failure in something than 
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just people not doing anything. Try it. If it doesn't work, you're 
probably better off finding out than simply staying caught up in 
the status quo. . . . We believed in it. we just didn't know how 
to do it. There are many things I would like to see happen in a 
classroom that as a practitioner I can't do. I don't have the skills 
to do them. I don't know how to do them. but. that doesn't mean 
that if we legitimize them that we can't attempt to do them. 

As the time for the policies to be implemented approached the Legislature 
wanted something done to increase public accountability. The CSSO, the 
DCSSO. and the SBE wanted to improve schools and regarded the new 
protocol for school accreditation as the best approach to take. Money was 
not appropriated for either the legislated course of action nor the course 
that the SBE selected but. irrespective of this, it was sensed as the time to 
act. The DCSSO recalled. 

I'd hoped that the districts, at least some of them, would realise 
the potential of the standards. If [the CSSO] lost the election, then 
the standards would iiave been in place tor seven or eight months 
and it would be hard to bomb them out. In other words. 1 thought 
a year would pass before they [the Legislature] met. 

Additionally, certain SDE employees attributed the driving force for a 
new accreditation rule, at least in part, to politics and the re-election cam- 
paign. One SDE employee commented: 

Well. I'm pretty confident that you're going to fmd we did it for 
reform. There's no doubt about it, but we did it for politics too. 
They had to come up with something that looked good to the 
public in order to get re-elected for that fourth term. School fin- 
ance was on the back burner at the time, which is basically the 
other alternative. Both those reasons were there. It was not all 
altruism and improvement, it wasn't. 

Another SDE employee asserted: 

1 think some of it was political to get [the CSSO] re-elected again 
by talking about local control, local control, local control. It had 
no definitions, no State standards, no State direction. 1 think that 
was political ... to a point. 



■/■//(■ Storivs of thv I'nictitionvrs 

Both the legislative requirements and a new school accreditation process 
were adopted within days of each other such that the districts and schools 
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would have to iinplement botli simultaneously. The Legislature required 
the publishing of local school district report cards. The SBE's school ac- 
creditation process required a shift to performance standards developed 
through a broad-based community approach, and far more emphasis upon 
school-based decision making than had been the case with the previous 



The policies implied no specific innovations to be implemented. Per- 
formance standards did have to be set for several knowledge domains, but 
beyond this over-arching requirement very little guidance was provided. 
The districts were given the freedom to effect standards with the caveat 
that there had to be a broad base of community involvement including 
teachers, staff, parents and other community members. 

A number of districts had been working with some of the policy- 
makers intentions regarding the school accreditation rule. One of these 
districts, identified as district M. had been selected as having done more 
toward implementation than the norm early in 1993. Other districts had 
responded by initiating work at the same time as the school accreditation 
rule was adopted and included district A. 

The student populations of district M and district A were within 5 
per cent and the numbers of teachers within 1 per cent of each other. The 
student demographics of the two districts were also similar with per stu- 
dent funding in district A at S4.648 and in district M S5,289. Both districts 
had identified one official as responsible for implementation of the two 
policies and in both districts the superintendent was involved with imple- 
mentation, but with the superintendent of district M involved to a greater 
extent than district A. He regarded the school accreditation rule as a means 
of assisting his district look more like a unified district rather than an asso- 
ciation of separate schools. He represented his view this way; 

Over and over again, we talk about looking like a district. When 
we talk about looking like a district, we really talk .ibtnit aligned 
outcomes K-12. It's our philosophy that for quality to really be 
achieved, we have got to have skills taught in kindergarten that 
enhance the skills taught in first grade, and enhance skills taught 
in second grade. We're having teachers teach wonderful tilings, 
but we don't know where they fit in the whole K-12 spectrum. . . . 
We maintain, and I think the teachers actu.illy agree, that with six 
elementary schools, we're producing six different products. We 
feed those six different products into two middle schools. The 
middle schools take three pi tulucts and channel them into one. We 
feed two products into the high school, and then finally, we 
produce one product at the end of that system. We need to be 
feeding one similar set of skills from the elementary schools into 
the middle schools and from tiie middle schools into the high 
school. So it's really looking like a district . . . 
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In complete contrast to this, the superintendent of district A percei\ed 
the school accreditation rule as a device which would require his district's 
schools to be ditTereiit, The assistant superintendent described this per- 
spective as: 

. , , the real recognition that schools must be responsive to their 
comnuinity and the involvement of our community people, not 
just parents, but community people, in school is a ciitical piece in 
the accreditation standards. ... 1 think we're clearly recognizing 
we can't do it without parental support and/or community sup- 
port, We're reachinj? out more deliberately, more consciously. 
[We're] trying to encourage the participation of our community in 
a whole variety of ways, as little advisory panels or simply show 
up and help us out. if you walked around this district, you'd see 
a whole variety of approaches being used. 

The superintendent believed that then the needs and backgrounds of stu- 
dents of the individual schools were taken into consideration the schools 
would look more different than alike. Apart from the time the two dis- 
tricts had been working upon different aspects'of the school accreditation 
rule, it was this observed difference in the districts' foci that accounted for 
much of the difference observed in the two districts. District M allocated 
many of its resources of time and money in trying to fmd an approach 
which would give them a district focus, while district A allocated many 
of its resources to the schools with very little guidance concerning how to 
utilize them. 

i he teachers and principals of district M were experiencing a great 
deal of frustration in trying to develop district-wide performance stand- 
ards. One principal noted: 

We've been working toward them [performance standards] and a 
curriculum forever. For all nine years that I've been here, 1 was 
determined las. August to take over the language arts and get a 
curriculum in place by April, It won't be done. (We made) a little 
bit of progress. . . . We still weren't looking at the nuts and holts 
part, the student actually demonstrating skills. We were looking at 
writing some kind of curriculum that led toward mastery, but we 
were ending up with things like introductions. 

The teachers of district A had not arrived at the point of developing 
district- wide performance standards. Although a district-wide curriculum 
existed, it was not written in these terms. The assistant superintendent of 
district A concluded: 

As 1 sit back and observe some of these things, we typically get 
to that point of being able to express concerns, but we don't go 
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much further with that so we get stuck. ... It hasn't been so dif- 
ficult for us to identify what we need to teach. Our problem now 
becomes how can we deliver all the goods in the time that we 
have and how can we do that in an integrative fashion with our 
student populations? How can we measure with some success and 
provide the acceptable evidence to those who care that our kids 
really did learn something? 

In both districts there were multiple participants at all levels who. like 
the committee that developed the school accreditation rule, believed that 
performance standards developed through broad-based community sources 
could and would improve schools. In neither district was the wider com- 
munity involved in the development of standards, but in both districts 
participants believed that the community, especially parents, should be in- 
volved. Many participants expressed their interest in becoming involved, 
but only when the process was better developed and the standards a little 
more definite. A participant from district A noted: 

I think the administrators idealistically have always spoken the 
rhetoric 'let's have parental involvement', but never did anything 
about it. . . . [We are] trying to orchestrate that after twenty-four 
years of an isolation factor from parents, even though we always, 
in a rhetorical sense, recognized that parents played an important 
role. We kind of said 'Clet away from us! We'll do our thing!' 

Doubtless the community was more involved in the schools than was 
previously the case. There were parents running copy and laminating 
machines, acting as librarians, volunteering as teacher aides, and raising 
funds for the school. So whenever the question was asked about com- 
munity and parental involvement, the answer was always that parents are 
already involved now more than ever, but they were not involved where 
it counted most in setting the standards. 

Broad-based community involvement in the setting of the perform- 
ance standards was one of the most important intentions of the school 
accreditation rule. It was the means by which the CSSO. the DCSSO. and 
the SHE believed that there would be an increase in accountability as well 
as school improvement. The intention had been deflected from account- 
ability to helping schools cope with an ever decreasing amount of funding 
being made available to accomplish the support tasks needed to operate a 
school. 

None of the participants at the local school district or school levels 
had any disparaging comments to make about the intention behind the full 
implementation of the school accreditation rule. In both districts, many 
people had dedicated numerous Incurs to implementing it. In both dis- 
tricts, participants identified things happening, but there was evident 
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frustration in not knowing how to operationalize the agenda behind the 
rule. The assistant superintendent of district A summarized the position, 
as follows: 

... 1 think we're wasting a heck of a lot of time because 1 don't 
think there's too much new in lots of what we'*-- doing. We ought 
to be looking at some of the good work that's already out there 
rather than each district trying to paw through a lot of this itself. 

The intentions of the policy makers were couched in philosophical terms 
while implementation success was a function of local school districts and 
schools accomplishing the task of developing and implementing perform- 
ance standards for the students, in other words, the SBE wanted broad- 
based community involvement in setting performance standards within 
each school and each local school district, but did not select an innovation 
to operationalize this intention. Personnel in the SDE also believed in the 
intention, but they were not sure how to accomplish the task. Ultimately, 
the lealization of the intention fell to the local school districts and schools. 
On the face of it. the school accreditation rule does not sound too difficult 
to put in place, but after several years of work on the part of practitioners 
they were still trying to figure out how to do it. 



Tentaf've Hypotheses and Findings 

The following hypotheses and concepts were derived from the data ana- 
lysis and related literature. With respect to the latter — in particular 'pol- 
icy windows' (Kingdon. 1984);' the nature of paradigms (Ruhr. 1970;- 
Harker. 1992)' and the cumulative findings of implementation — research 
had a formative influence when formulating the hypotheses. They are. 
however, tentative in nature and scope and should be viewed cautiously 
since they require further validation. As future studies are conducted, the 
scope and form of some hypotheses may well enlarge and others become 
redundant. 



Ih>licy Witttiou's 

Kingdon {19S4) found there were certain times when policy changes could 
be made readily and others times when the resistive factors were so great 
that the change in policy could not be effected, lie labelled the optimum 
time when the policy could be changed as the 'policy window'. This oc- 
curred when three sets of thoughts or actions flowing through the bur- 
eaucracy, namely, the Problem Stream', the Alternative Stream, and the 
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Political Stream, coalesced. Policy windows open infrequently and do not 
remain open very long. Because of this, those who want to change policy 
and those who develop policy must be ready to take advantage of a policy 
window when it opens. The emerging hypotheses are as follows: 

Hypothesis 1 

Significant f/iun^f in an organization will take place only ivhen the policy win- 
dow is open. 

The policy window is open when the Problem Current, Alternative Cur- 
rent, and Political Current are in conflueiur. A corollary to this is that this 
is the only time a paradigm shift will take place. Further, the currents tend 
to remain in confluence for brief, but presently unpredictable, periods of 
time. 

Hypothesis 2 

When two of the three currents »ier\ie, limited (/i.in.tjc may take place. 

On these occasions, changes that dn m iur will not be as significant as 
those when all three currents flow togetlKT. Two corollaries follow from 
this hypothesis. The first is that cli.inge will occur when one of the two 
streams that merge is the Alternative Current, I lowever. the nature of the 
change will be a paradigm enhancement. dilTusion of the innovation will 
be slow, and dissemination will be resource intensive. The second corol- 
lary is that when the Problem and the Political Ihurents merge, but the 
Alternative Current does not. resources will be committed to locating an 
alternative and implementation of many imiov.itions may be undertaken 
with the hope that at least one of the imiov.itions may solve at least part 
of the problem, in this situation, frustration of those suppoiiing or facil- 
itating the change will be high, and progress in finding .in alternative will 
be slow. 

Hypothesis 3 

Intentions evolve as a policy moves through the continuum. 

The evolution of policy intentions are more rapid when they are defined 
philosophically, rather than operationally, or by targeting a specific in- 
novation. The evolution is also greater when the intentions must be cotn- 
nuinicated between networks, especially when these are few and links 
between the networks are weak. 
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HYt'otlicsis 4 

ll'lifit iiu iiUcnlion is lUjiind philoniphkiiUy , it is modified in t\ich sub-systctii to 
solve, or panitillY soh'c, ii problem that has beat recoj^nizcd by the individuals in 
the sub-sysleiu. 

When .111 iiitfiitioii is defined philosophically, the iniplenientors must 
develop an operatii)nal definition before implementation. An operational 
definition results in the development of an innovation, the adaption of an 
innovation, or the adoption of an innovation. In each case, the translation 
from philosophy to operation facilitates the evolution of the intention, 

When the translation is effected at the individual or school level, the 
local school district, as a sub-system, will manifest multiple operational 
forms of the innovation being implemented, with different anticipated 
results, together with varying resource and training requirements at each 
site. When the translation is done at the district level, the state will experi- 
ence similar variations in needs for resources, expectations, and results. 

Hypothesis .'y 

lit'ery poliey will have a policy elite aiui the loniposilion of the elite will rary 
iUeordin\i to the nature of the poliey. 

1-urther, any policy that is adopted will have .in elite tli.it is t.()inpi)scd of 
individuals with positional power ,md individuals with knowledge or 
expertize reputations involving the suliject of the poliey. 

The composition of an elite c.in he determiiKHl hy positional analysis 
and nomination, The inner circle of" the elites th.it .ire successful in having 
their policies adoptetl will include individuals holding positional power. 

Hypothesis A 

'I'here will he an iinplenienlatioii network at the level of iinplenientation at which 
an inleniio:i of the policy is /)c(mi> oper(itioiiali~:ed. 

One intentiim ^\^r the school accreditation rule in district M was that the 
district would 'look like a district", hence there was an implementation 
network for this intention at the district level. However, in district A, a 
driving intention was that the schools of district A should look more 
ditTerent than alike. Hence there was not an implementation network at 
the district level, but implementation networks did exist at the school 
level. 
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Emerging Concepts 

Three concepts emerged during the study. 

/ The Dimensions of the Continuum Exceed Two 

The continuum is multi-dimensional and difficult to capture in a two- 
dimensional figure. Hence, whenever the continuum is reduced to two 
dimensional figures and graphics, information is lost. Some of the most 
critical information includes: 

• the effect of time, 

• the fluidity of the contents of the continuum, 

• the rigidity of the structure of the continuum, and, 

• the effects of multi-dimensional flow of information. 

2 Paradigms Act as Filters and as Concentrators 

Information moved along the continuum in many dimensions. As informa- 
tion moved among the sub-systems, two patterns of changes repeatedly 
occurred: 

• the information was filtered to fit the context of the situation of 
the receiver, 

• the information that passed through the filter was concentrated and 
emphasized in terms of its perceived meaning for that sub-system. 

It appears that networks have a powerful influence upon the paradigms 
used both by the network and the individuals in the network. This may 
be especially true when the members perceive the network to be under 
attack or taking risks. As the boundaries strengthen, the paradigms increase 
their potential to both filter and concentrate. 

3 Systems and Sub-systems 

The third concept was that the educational continuum for a given change 
is only a sub-system of the context in which it exists and not a closed 
system unto itseif A common phenomenon noted was that participants 
contemplating the organization in which he or she held power, operated 
as a system over which they declared a form of ownership. This was true 
for most participants irrespective of the levels at which they operated. The 
more the individual expressed a vested interest in the organization, the 
more this attitude was entrenched. 

The viewing of 'my' system as 'the" system seems to account for 
much of the difficulty in making systemic changes in systems larger than 
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a tew sub-systems, This advances the case for mutual adaptation where 
both the organization and the innovation undergo interrelated modifica- 
tions. Where the phenomenon occurs the commitment to the innovation 
might be high, but it is toward the intentions of the innovation as per- 
ceived by the implementor. This concept seems to account substantially 
for the evolution of intentions as policy moves among the sub-systems. 
While this concept might be closely related to mutual adaptation, when it 
is applied to a bureaucratic hierarchy, however, the adaptation occurs at 
several levels and becomes evolutionary. Hence, the implemented practice 
may be only distantly related to the original intention. 



[•urihcrittfi it Syslctiis Appnyacit uy Ihidcrstandinti 

There is a need for more studies in education adopting a systems perspect- 
ive. The boundaries of a system are extremely difficult to locate and this 
is what makes an education system difficult to capture. Once a policy is 
adopted there is a point of termination in policy development and formu- 
lation which in turn becomes the point of initiation for implementation 
studies. Due to the inherent complexities of the system, to.study one sub- 
system or one action of the Policy-into-Practice Continuum, while avoiding 
i)tlier sub-systems, leads predictably to partial understandings and some 
niisuiulerstandings given the holistic nature of the dynamics at work. (This 
is illustrated somewhat differently by Miriam Ben-Peretz, using the concept 
of synergy applied to the Israeli school system, in Chapter 5.) 

In our contemporary educational environment, the references to 
systems and systemic reforms are both frequent and popular. Like most 
popular terms they generate lives of their own. The definitions of system 
and sub-system are elusive. There are some obvious entities that need to 
be iiuludcd in an education system, for example, teachers and adminis- 
trators. Heyond these elements and their linkages becomes less certain. 
Should students be involved? What about the parents? board of district 
trustees? teachers' unions? administrators' union? state department of 
education? accreditatiiin agencies? legislators? communities? businesses? 
colleges? trade sclu)ols? federal officials? universities? publishers? researchers? 
Obverse Ut these questions is rather whicli, if any. of these should not be 
involved in a study of a system? 

The alternative is to shirk the endeavor and continue to research and 
recognize only isolated sub-systems and their narrowly related actions and 
interactions. The "pay off' is achieved by focusing on a restricted number 
of elements in a system whereby knov/ledge advances within the scope of 
the selected focus. The cost, unfortunately, is likely to be that knowledge 
becomes extremely narrow, highly specialized and likely to be only partial 
in illuminating our understanding of the superordinate requirements of 
the system and the way it functions. In systems thinking terms, this is a 
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problem coiicerning the scale of resolution at which a research problem 
and its agenda is addressed, and of what is to remain relatively undis- 
turbed in 'black boxes'. If the course of narrowly focused fme-grained 
knowledge is pursued by sections of the community of scholars, the hope 
is that others will study contiguous components of the system in a manner 
which will allow for the relationships to emerge, 



/ Kiiigdon (IffiiK-d tlif tt-rm Problem Simim as the set of conditions that arc being 
experienced and the perception of those conditions. One critical perception 
th,it is necessary tor a condition to become a problem is that it must be per- 
ceived that something should be done about the condition. When a collection 
of proposals meeting certain criteria exists this is the Alternative Stream. The 
tests that the proposals needed to meet are based on technical feasibility, value 
acceptability, tolerable cost, reasonable chance for acceptance by the elected 
otViclal and the public. The third or Political Stream is 'composed of such things 
,is public mood, pressure group campaigns, election results, partisan or ideo- 
logical distributions In Congress, and changes of administration' (p. 152). A 
ci itical component of the political current is the national mood. A policy win- 
dow opens when, ideally, the three currents link up. 

J Thomas Kuhii accorded the term paradigm a number of defniltions. t)ne was 
liie '. . . entire constellation of beliefs, values, techniques, and so on as shared 
1)V the members of a given community' (p. 17.S). Another denoted. 'One sort 
o( element In that constellation, the concrete puzzle-solutions wliidi employed 
,is models or examples, can replace explicit rules as a basis for the solution of 
(he reni.iining puzzles of normal science' (p. 170). 

.( Marker (W2) defmed a paradigm as 'a set of rules and regulations (written 
or luuvrltten) that does two things: (1) it establishes or defines boundaries; and 
(2) il tells you how to behave inside the boundaries in order to be successful' 
(p. 32). Barker's defmltion takes the term paradigm into areas beyond science 
and problem solving into everyday life and behaviour. 

■i lor the purpose of this study, the term 'stream' replaced 'current' since it 
appeared that the problem, alternative and political thoughts and actions were 
in the same stream channel, but running at various speeds and frequently in 
dlflerent directions making the term current, rather than stream, the more apt 
expression. 
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In the flux of educational reform in Australia and New Zealand, and indeed 
elsewhere, the wholesale adoption of instrumentalist views of schooling 
and the curriculum by some opinion leaders, notably politicians, economic 
rationalists, corporate managers and trainers, has generally precipitated neg- 
ative responses from educators. Given the religious base of Catholic and 
many independent schools — which view the individual student in terms 
of his or her ail round development, including the mental, physical, social 
and spiritual dimensions of being — there is an inherent conflict between 
the narrowly conceived instrumental values currently being represented 
at the national and state levels of schooling, and those espoused by the 
church-based schools as well as those of other faiths in a multi-cultural 
society. 

This Chapter explores how state-mandated education policy is imple- 
mented in Catholic secondary schools as viewed through the eyes of their 
principals. The literature is replete with the importance of the role of the 
principal and the styles they adopt in managing change (Hall and Hord, 
1987; Caldwell, 1992; Hallinger, 1992). School ;eaders also provide a lens 
through which the policy demands of the exteri/al environment are medi- 
ated via school policy, programs, culture and practice. 

Starting with a summary description of two major policy statements 
of national significance. Strengthening Australia's Schools, and the New Zea- 
land Ciovernment's response to Administering for Excellence (popularly re- 
ferred to as the Picot Report) entitled Tomorrow's Schools; selected aspects 
of the policies they embody are investigated in four Catholic schools via 
the perceptions of their principals. Cross-cultural comparisons are made 
regarding the w;iy policy is mediated into practice by each principal in 
terms of his or her understanding and facilitation of the change process. 

A structured interview protocol was used throughout the investigation 
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in order to elicit information from principals rej^arding their iinderstandinj^ 
of the national pohcy documents and their poHcy implications, consequent 
changes at the school level with a specific focus on curriculum and allied 
practices; equity issues; resources; the monitoring of policy implementa- 
tion and its impact on students, and school receptivity to change. Structured 
interview data are summarised and presented as vignettes of each school, 
and inferences are made about each leader's change facilitation style us- 
ing the framework and indicators developed by Hall and Hord (19H7. 
pp. 230-42). Policy implementation in each country is briefly compared 
from the school point of view, and conclusions drawn about change 
facilitator styles and other influences that seem to promote or inhibit plan- 
ned change. 



National Concerns and PoHcy Initiatives: Australia 

ill the lyKOs ' The I.ucky Clountry' became 'The Unlucky Country', or so 
our politicians had us believe as they then sought to locate the origins of 
the country's economic malaise on global forces substantially outside the 
control of politicians and policy makers and their stewardship of the na- 
tional economy. In endeavoring to address seemingly intractable eco- 
nomic difl'iculties, a new form of federalism emerged which was based on 
the principles of corporate management and known as 'corporate federalism' 
(l.ingard, O'Brien and Knight, l.ingard (IWl) locates the rise of 

corporate federalism in the early beginnings of the previous Hawke labor 
Covernment, which first came to ofVice in iyS2 and especially during its 
post 1W7 term, in which the states beiame more vulnerable to national 
policy developments by the federal goveriuneiit's ability increasingly to 
restrict state access to central sources of tinidiiig under the rubric of a 
national agenda for micro-economic reform, l lnis: 

It appears that, under corporate federalism, the tlommonwealth 
Covernment wants to pull to the centre all those aspects of pol- 
icy central to micro-economic reform and to devolve as far as 
possible other functions to the states. One result of this tendency 
lias been the creation of national policies geared to the creation of 
a national economic iiitiastriictuie, (l.ingard, O'Urieii and Knight, 
\W, p. 23.^) 

Further, according to these scholars, what might he called a neocorporatist, 
efficient state strategy lias engendered a corporate managerialist retbriiia- 
tioii of the public service as well as a reformation of commonwealth-state 
relations in terms of corporate federalism. This internal restructuring of 
the agencies of the state arc a tangible political manifestation of the need 
to solve Australia's current round of economic problems. 

The dilemma of fulfilling public expectations for the iiiaiiiteiiance 
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of high standards of hving and adequate social service provision while 
concurrently reducing costs, places politicians and their economic advisers 
in a 'no win" position with the pubhc at large. The largest budget alloca- 
tions for provision of heahh, education and social welfare services have 
evidently taken the brunt of the push for cost efficiencies and the prun- 
ing back of pubhc expenditure under an economic reform agenda seeking 
'more for less', hi vigorous pursuit of this agenda by the federal govern- 
ment, an efficiency imperative based on economic rationahst arguments, 
narrowly and naively interpreted with respect to the nature of education, 
has dominated national debate. An offshoot of the redistribution of re- 
sources, has been that associated responses in the contemporary social and 
economic climate have encouraged education to be redefined in essentialist 
and instrumental terms ultimately to better serve the needs of the labour 
market. 

in seeking to achieve national goals, the government has emphasized 
a number of priority areas including: 

• increasing participation rates in education. 

• an emphasis on skills training, 

• invoh ing the private sector and trade union representatives in skills 
education, 

• increasing school retention rates, 

• improving the overall quality of education. 

I'lie achievement of these goals places a lieavy emphasis on secondary 
education, particularly in the later years of schooling, to counter national 
and personal disadvantage and give credence to educational outcomes now 
linked to national productivity in an explicit and direct manner. 

,Sfrcn\'f/i(7i;fi;j Australia's Schools 

John Dawkins became the Federal Minister heading up a newly formed 
'megaministry' for. Employment, Education and Training in mid-lW7 
(the sequence of words in the title is not incidental) and quickly gave 
notice of his policy intentions by the publication of the document entitled 
Skills in Australia. The following year schools came under the national 
spotlight of change with the publication of Slreni^theiiinii Australia's Schools. 

The Minister focused more clearly on his objectives for schools, in 
which education was couched in terms of economic rationalist values, 
framed by notions of a skilled work force to make Australia 'the clever 
country', and countenanced by a view of education as human capital in 
which government should invest now in order to realize a return later. 
This was designed to set the agenda for public debate on the relationship 
of schools to the economy in which a productive culture was sought: 
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Schools are the starting point of an integrated education and 
training structure in the economy. They provide the foundation 
on which a well-informed, compassionate and cohesive society is 
built. They also form the basis of a more highly skilled, adaptive 
and productive workforce. As skill upgrading and retraining of 
adults becomes more necessary, so will the quality and nature of 
schooling received by individuals need to change. It will need to 
be more adaptable and prepare for lifelong education. (Dawkins, 
1988. p. 2) 

Slrcntithetiinfi Australia's Schools proposed national goals for education; a 
national curriculum framework; nationally agreed ways of assessment and 
reporting; a national core curriculum with particular mandatory subjects 
and an Asian language for all students to Year 12; a brief reference to 
equity in education; plus a consideration of other matters including school 
discipline. Although it was only a slim document, Dawkins" policy state- 
ment foreshadowed sweeping and radical changes to schooling, involv- 
ing among other things a common core curriculum, assessment system, 
and starting age. In 1987 the State and Commonwealth Hducation Minis- 
ters from the Australian 'education Council (AEC). under the rubric of 
' The Hobart Declaration' agreed on ten national goals for education. In 
January of the following year. Cabinet approved Dawkins' scheme. Within 
the proposed agenda for radical and sweeping changes Lee (1988. p. ()) re- 
ports that both government and non-government (Independent and Cath- 
olic) education groups were prepared to be involved in the re-assessment 
of the national thrust and structure of schooling. 

The success of this policy to date can be measured in terms of a more 
direct role for. and involvement by. central government in what had pre- 
viously been essentially a States and Territories responsibility under the 
Australian c:onstitution. in which education is a residual power of the 
States. It was realized in no small part because of the political climate 
existing in the late 19K()s in which the Federal Labor Government shared 
its social democratic aspirations with a majority of Labor governments at 
the state level. Recent electoral changes have witnessed a backlash to what 
is seen as encroaching centralism by several conservative states in a number 
of policy areas, and especially in moves towards a national curriculum for 
schools. 



School-based Implementation of National Policies 

.S'(7i(i(>/ A: (AH'duaitiotuit, Outer Suburbati 

This is the largest school in the region, with an enrolment of 1500 students 
from Years 7 to 12' with some students being drawn from nearby semi-rural 
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.ncMs 100 rull-tinie and 37 part-time staff. While the school is dealing 
with tin- recent death and injury of students resulting from a bus accident, 
there is lui morale problem stemming from outside pressures. However 
the Principal is aware of a morale problem in Victorian schools generally 
as a consequence of the poor state economy, teacher retrenchment and fin- 
ancial pressures. . 

The Principal was of the opinion that education and politicians were 
n.n .1 good mix. In his view, while the current national policy agenda may 
s.niiui educational, it is very much based on economic rationalism, 
h.iwkins' policy represented a perception by the government that Austra- 
lia with its significant position on the Asian rim. was going backwards 
cronnmic.illy. tlurrent federal policies were an attempt by politicians to 
show that tliey were concerned about the situation. This has led to the 
treiiH-ndous shift from liberal to vocational education; in which the latter 
has been luer-emphasized at the expense of the tormer. 

Overall, he saw great freedom in being able to interpret govern- 
ment policy and considered the school to be totally independent and tree 
..I pirssnres. apart from what the school perceived to be market forces. 
iiUTtiiig parental and student wishes and addressing stafl concerns, 1 he 
( .itholic I ducation OtVice (C:i:C)) in Melbourne provided services and 
curruuluni networks which were optional and while the sc u,o received 
funding from the Cl-XX there were very few strings attached. While there 
IS a world-wide trend to tighten education budgets, the principal observed 
that since he had been at the school, there had been an increase in fc-deral 
funding and the school has better financially placed than ever. In being 
connected with a religious order, the order was concerned that the school 
remained financially viable and that its ethos and standards were main- 
tained. lUit with regards to innovation, the Principal considered there to 
be no pressure about what they were doing. 

i he prescriptive Victorian Certificate of Education (VCh), study tor 
which occurs in the final two years of senior secondary schooling, and 
school policy required close alignment. Some of the VCE requirements 
reflect federal policy and a vocational education thrust. Ihe Principal 
believed the school was able to 'read the signs' and make its own de- 
cisions, rather than be forced to change in response to the pressures of 
government policy. A curriculum review had been conducted recently 
following perceived difficulties with the current curriculum and teaching 
;.nd learning outcomes. Thus the school has introduced new subjects hut 
more in response to what parents and students demanded rather than as .i 
reaction to a government policy. To date, they have not deliberately oOered 
subjects related to the workforce. , , • 

" i he school offers the broadest range of subjects of any school in its 
region Psychology has been introduced, but the Principal saw this as a 
•flavour of the month' subject and expects it to have a short life. Japanese 
has also been introduced but the principal believes that at this stage, students 
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are learning it for its own sake rather than it being wurk related. Studying 
a language for its 'usefulness' would not be encouraged. I'he Principal 
regards media studies as a subject important from a phil(is(;pliical point 
of view because of the opportunities it affords for students to develop crit- 
ical awareness. 

Part of the decision-making process of change is to equip statVto meet 
new demands. Because of the large numbers in the school, there is a large 
pool to draw on. However they are very under-resourced in the area of 
technology with regards to teacher expertise. He believes that his school, 
and education generally, must act quickly to address this situation. Most 
statTare not ready for what is happening in this area. Technological trans- 
formation of. and access to. knowledge is critical and the students sec 
iiitormation technology as important to t-hem. The I'rincipal has started 
sowing the seeds for change and is working now ot\ gaining statT accept- 
ance for lap-top computers for Year 7 students in IWS, He is hoping the 
staff will actually ask for them by then. Already, he has started financial 
negotiations to meet the demands. 

The Principal believed that while every school would want to say 
they were collaborative in bringing about change, he finds that in a school 
the size of his. it is a significant problem as to what degree there is a 
collaborative approach in evidence. To make change mandatory, would 
doom it to failure before it even started, in his view. 

It was decided that change was necessary and that the change should 
be worked through collaboratively and. since it was seen as being important, 
time was made available to support it. This 'time' was used for workshops, 
discussions and inservicing. effected over a period of months so that when 
the document reflecting new policy was created, it was completed by the 
staff, for the staff, with full support from administration, (e.g..) pastoral 
care and discipline policy). However, there were some changes necessary 
for the administrators to p'jt in place. While there were opportunities for 
discussion at staff meetings, administrators took responsibility for these 
(e.g.. timetable changes). 

The change process began many months ago mostly through staff- 
room conversations. Sowing the seeds of change also involved staff 
(working always in pairs) visiting other schools and reporting their find- 
ings at full staff meetings, Months after this process, various models were 
presented and, once again, several months were given for more informal 
discussion between staff. As a group they are now open to more proposals, 
and new structures will commence in a flexible way that allows teaching 
staff to continue to have an input in their creation and management. Stu- 
dent retention has increased dramatically, and not all students are academic- 
ally inclined. 

Newly appointed Directors of Learning will be responsible for the 
appraisal of teaching and learning. The Principal believes that while the 
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majority will support this initiative, ten to twelve teachers will be threatened 
by it — 'but they need to be!' The process is intended to improve the whole 
staff and give support to the best teachers. It is anticipated that the middle- 
range teachers will lift their performance. If the Directors are successful, 
teaching should change, and student outcomes should change. Instruments 
used to assess student learning will be seen eventually as a normal part of 
their professional life and will not be considered disruptive to the students. 
The Principal wants all staff to be conscious of improving their teaching. 

The school is legally required to have an affirmative action policy in 
place, and report annually to the affirmative action agency in Canberra. 
I'his mainly concerns staff. Year 9 students participate in an equal oppor- 
tunity program and both sexes participate well across all subjects with 
the exception of physics, where the class is comprised mostly of boys. 
The financial situation of families did not impact on the students" choice 
of subjects or their decision to stay on at school. Catholic school financial 
support is extensive and is applied at various levels in ways that support 
t'amilics. 

Traditionally, parents have given the school huge support morally 
and physically and it is clear to even the casual observer that the school 
is held in high esteem by them. For school events they turn up in huge 
numbers, but in terms of policy making and social interaction, there is 
very little input, e.g., there is no 'Parents and Friends' group and no 'Hx- 
Studcnts Association". The Principal hopes to address this, and wants to 
establish 'Frieiuls of the College" with an educational, social and mission 
emphasis — not fundraising. He intends that, once formed, members will 
be involved in the decision making at the school. 

Prinajhil C.luiu{<e Pacilitator Style 

Interview data were compared with the behavioural indicators providea 
by Hall and Hord (1987, pp. 233-44) in matching each principal's change 
facilitator style to their typology, definitions of which are summarized in 
Figure 7.1, below. It should be noted that these scholars do not make 
claims for the completeness and comprehensiveness of the typology, rather 
they see it as a starting point, although there is a certain consistency of 
tl -ir findings with a number of other studies (Leithwood and Montgomery, 
19S2). 

The Principal of School A maintained a confident belief in his vision 
for the school, and that the school community was capable of achieving 
the goals that realized that vision. He was clear about the goals he wished 
to achieve, allowed time for them to be realized, involved the staff in a 
slow process of change so that they could understand, own and support 
the change, and gave the staff gre?.t support in working with the change. 
He was aware of the change prcjess and the factors that encouraged staff 
to embrace change, and was confident about his ability to initiate and 
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Figure 7. 1: Change facilitator style (adapted from Hall arid Hord 1987, pp 230-3 II 



Initiator* 

Initiators have clear, 
decisive long-range 
policies and goals . . they 
have very strong beliefs 
about what good schools 
and teaching should be 
like and v/ork intensely to 
attain this vision . . they 
have strong expectations 
for students, teachers and 
themselves, they convey 
and monitor these 
expectations through 
frequent contacts with 
teachers and clear 
explications of how the 
school IS to opotatn and 
how teachers ,vo to tn.-icli 
When they feel it is m the 
best interests of the 
school, particularly in tho 
student's interest they will 
seek changes in district 
programs or policies 
Initiators tend to be 
adamant, but not unkind 



KMpondar* 

Responders place heavy 
emphasis on allowing 
teachers and others the 
opportunity to take the 
lead . . . They believe their 
primary role is to maintain a 
smoothly running school 
by focusing on traditional 
administrative tasks 
keeping teachers content 
and treating students 
well they have a 
tendency toward making 
decisions on immediate 
cKCumstancos rather than 
on longor rnncio 
mr.truction.il or school 
gonis another 
charactoristic is that, once a 
decision is made, it is set 
in coricroto A groat deal 
of now information and 
oxtonriod discussion arc 
required to bring about 
modifications 



M«n«g«r« 

Managers represent a 
broader range of 
behaviours They 
demonstrate both 
responsive behaviours and 
they also initiate actions in 
support of the change 
effort . . . work without 
fanfare to provide basic 
support to teachers. 
They keep teachers informed 
about decisions and are 
sonsitive to teacher needs 
A particularly Significant 
characteristic is that ey 
protect ioachers froni 
what they perceive as 
eicessive demands Once 
the,' understand that 
outsiOc's . want 
something xo happen in 
their school, they becc" 3 
very involved with 
teachers in making it 
happen yet they do not 
attempt to move beyond 
what IS imposed. 
Managers try to do 
everything themselves. 



support the decision making necessary to bring it about. He was patient 
— being prepared to commence the change process in a non-threatening 
way, years ahead of when he could realistically expect staff to embrace 
particular innovations in a whole hearted manner. He was also able to lis- 
ten to and hear the demands of students, parents and staff, and to fespond 
to their needs in an affirming way, while maintaining a very independ- 
ent view of how to run his school. Considering that the changes were 
made independently of prevailing national policies, the Principal was in 
fact shaping the school along the lines that Strcii\>lhriiiii\> Australia's Schools 
was seeking. 

The Principal's clarity about his goals, respect for his staff, sensitivity 
to the process of change, and his enthusiasm for being part of the school 
community, provided a fme example of a successful change facilitator able 
to meet contemporary demands while not compromising a sound learning 
envircMunent for the students. In the Hall and Hord typology of change 
facilitator styles (see Pigure 7.1) this I'rincipal is almost the archetype of 
an Initiator, 
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School li: Siti\ile Sex, Inner Suburban 

As it was the first year of the Principal's appointment to school B, she 
delegated the Deputy Principal as interviewee since he had held a senior 
leadership position at the school for six years. 

Currently, staff morale is low. fatigue is a significant factor, as is the 
belief that the heavy workload of many teachers goes unrecognized. Change 
implies an increase in the workload, not a lessening or balancing with the 
current amount of work. The school requires more support in the dis- 
semination of information and resources necessary to implement change. 
The reliance on attrition io enable new subjects to be introduced has 
meant a gradual acceptance by staff. Inservicing in priority areas such as 
English as a Second Language (ESL) and technology require support in 
human and fmancial terms the demands of which will be ongoing. The 
school has experienced significant structural change within the last six 
years with the amalgamation of three campuses into one. but this was 
for the sake of a more efficient school, rather than a response to policy 
implementation. 

The policy document Stren'^thcninfi Australia'); Schools was viewed 
as an economic rationalist argument for more etVicieiuy and competency 
in education and for a national curriculum. This school did not see the 
rationalist argument as being complimentary to its ethos, or the im- 
plications of the proposed national curriculum which arc regarded as 
enormous. The national curriculum requires "profiles' that are in addition 
to .issessinent. Profiles involve levels of attainment in tangible, objective 
descriptive statements and it requires inservicing. generated either extern- 
ally or internally. The Deputy Principal belie\ed it would bring comnion- 
ality between schools and states. He expressed concern about becoming 
accountable to externalities as he believes the school should be accountable 
to parents and students, 

lU'cent divisions at the ministerial le\el have given schools who are 
not particularly interested in profiles the excuse to resist and this has re- 
inforced people's negati\e response. I'lithusiasin is a factor in making 
diange a success. Past negative experiences of a lack of support when 
mandatory government policy was implemented have made administration 
and staff cautious about more change. Staff saw a lack of support, constant 
change, work 'overload', and using their 'own time', as factors in resisting 
change, if there seems to be no support for change, and requirements are 
imposed on top of their current workload, staffbccome angry and resistant. 

The Deputy Principal believes that people generally are cautious about 
change. Staff attended staff meetings where information was disseminated. 
There was no external support in setting up information dissemination 
and the school was left to its own resources and initiatives. StafTare prepared 
to put in extra time for their personal career path, e.g.. post-graduate 
studies, but once the teachers achieve their personal goals, they often have 
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a resistant attitude to being involved in information dissemination. The 
staff tend to respond to direct communication regarding what is expected, 
but unless demands are specific and clear, they tend nos. to respond. This 
school found it difficult to integrate the long-term strategies that a policy 
document offers, when the time-demands for meeting more immediaite 
needs comprise their main agenda. 

The school retention level has always been high, reflecting its history 
as an academic school, its supportive environment, and the strong tradition 
of care for the education of girls initiated by the Sisters of earlier days. The 
school also has a strong tradition of success in the areas of creative arts, 
home economics and textiles. Administrators see the need to rationalize 
some subjects and follow the national framework. Keyboarding, as part of 
information technology, has been introduced for a semester in Year 7, and 
Year 8 subjects (English, mathematics and Italian) have been timetabled 
ill the computer rooms where the technology can be applied, Parents and 
students favoured Japanese as the Asian language to be taught so Japanese 
li.is been introduced as an alternative to Italian. The process of introduc- 
ing semester long courses in Year 7 has enabled the introduction of new 
subjects without the staff being unduly threatened. In the Deputy Prin- 
cipal's view tlu'ie has been little change behind the classroom door, with 
results from external exams being seen as a significant indicator of teach- 
ing success. 

1-;.SI. h.is enjoyed speci.il attention as 7,S per cent of the students are 
from :i non-l'iiglish speaking liackgioimd and in this area the response of 
staff has been most signific.int. In addition to the expertise of the \-.S\ 
specialist, a quarter of the staff particip.ited in an intensive eight week 
coiiise so that an HSI approach might be given support across the cur- 
riculum. It is anticipated that more stall" will be involved in this coiiise 
next year. 

An alVirinatise action policy is in place in order to encourage and 
support the gir'is in helping them break sterentypical models of subject 
selection, especi 'lly in mathematics and science. It is noteworthy in effect- 
ing this, tint gender inclusive l.mguage is only just coining to the fore, 
and there is a plan to appoint an Advanced Skills Teacher (AST) to deal 
with affirmative action issues. 

The school has no formal te iclier appraisal system but recognizes that 
this is an area that needs to be forni.iliml. not because of external factors 
but because it makes good sense. StalT would need to get used to the idea 
that this was a quite normal and professional process. The Deputy Prin- 
cipal believes staff policy handbooks would help to bring this about, and 
recognizes that the value of such a policy would be in its creation by the 
staff, rather than in the dociiinent itself. It would be critical that the com- 
pilation of such a document was done in a collaborative way. 

In the socially disadvantaged area from which the school draws its 
students, the parents have consistently shown faith in the teachers and are 
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very Mippoi tivf of wliat tlit-y do, but witluuit being part of the dccisioii- 
in.ikiiin process, 

Tlie scliool responded to outside pressures when tliose pressures coidd 
not be avoided. Time liad not been garnered to allow for initiatives for 
change to come from within the school, so responses to both external 
policy aiid the negative responses of staff tended to be reactionary. The 
school was indeed a very busy environment, and staff have had to deal 
with much change in the recent past in a way that has not encouraged 
them to embrace further change. The broader vision of how things could 
be. and the knowledge about how change civuld occur in a resistant culture 
were truncated in order to respond to the immediate demands of the day. 
the experience of the short-term effectiveness of mandatory policy change, 
and a sensitivity to short-term staff demands, Coverall, there seemed to be 
an under-estimation of how things could be. on every level. Unless some 
visionary connection can be made between government policy and what 
the school could do to respond to the climate of today, the inipicmentation 
of the policy embedded in Slrcn(;lliaiin{; Ausliiilid'!: Si hooh cm only be seen 
as yet another burden for the staff to carry, 

Prindpal (-//(jtijjc I'tuililiilor .S'fy/c 

hi referencing these data to a particidar change facilitator style, ,i (a\eat is 
needed here. It should be remembered that the I )eputy Principal of School 
M undertook this interview in view of the recency of the Principal to this 
appointment. Any profile tlierefoie necessarily represents a mixture of 
the self-perceptions of the hepiity I'rincipal as a change facilitator, and 
the events of the recent past luider the auspices of the preceding Principal. 

While the staff lia'.e indicated that they appreciate information re- 
garding new policies, the Deputy Principal belie\es that change is only 
successfid when it is imposed, If change is accompanied with the choice 
to change, change will not occur. What he believes is reiiuired for change 
is time; an interest in the proposed change, and staff who are open to and 
looking for change. If staff are comfortable and know they can operate 
well at the present level, they won't embrace change if change is only 
presented as an option. 

The Deputy Principal believes that change ideally should he collabor- 
ative, but has observed that when an initiative for change comes from 
outside the school environment, the local staff tend not to identify with 
it or 'own' it. Therefore, if the idea is from an external source, it may as 
well be coercive. Further, the degree of implementation success depends 
on the personalities of the administrators. If they are perceived to have 
authority and respect for their work, they reflect leadership. If they are dis- 
organized, they do not gain respect. The challenge for administration is 
not to institutionalize the process of change by making it a role for one 
person to fulfil. 

In spite of a number of resistive elements to innovation the school has 
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nevertheless acceded to some degree to student needs and p.irent wishes. 
The change faciUtator style embodied in recent sch(i()l Iciidership, with 
variations on this theme, is best circumscribed by the Uesponder (I'igure 
7.1. p. 122). 



National Concerns and Policy Initiatives: New Zcvland 

The Picot Report (formally known as Adminislcrinfi for liMfllvmc) her- 
alded the shift to school-based management in New Zealand. I lie Picot 
Committee was an advisory taskforce of the Cabinet Social Kqiiity C'om- 
mittee (CSEC). Announced on the 21st July 1987. its report was rclca.cd 
in April 1988 and foreshadowed major changes to the education sys- 
tem with these taking effect from April 1989. Major changes included a 
New Zealand curriculum framework, revised education guidelines, new 
legal authority to the Education Review Office (ERO). new accreditation 
procedures administered by the New Zealand Qualifications Authority 
(NZQA) and a revised Public Finance Act which placed further demands 
on schools and administrators. The great year of change throughout the 
system was 1989. The intended outcome of a cluster of policy initiatives 
was to create a new system of checks and balances to embed resp(Misiveness 
as the norm of professional and administrative practice. According to Hae 
(1994). 'The initial stance of 1988-89 promoting local management within 
national guidelines continues in place, but is inidergoing coiitiinnng ad- 
justment' (p. 4). 

Accountability included the responsibility of each school to impr(ne 
provision for disadvantaged pupils and groups. This area r.-ceived more 
emphasis than Dawkins' equity proposals. The New Zealand experience 
stems from the country's raised consciousness regarding the principles of 
the Treaty of Waitangi. created in 1840 between the Hiiglish and the Maori 
people, which promised continuing resource access and the protection of 
cultural rights and identity. Its significance to New Zealand culture is 
examined in some detail by Roger Peddie in the following chapter. I here 
is now a national thrust to honor both the spirit and substance of this 
Treaty as history has not lived up to its promises. Social, cultural and 
economic equity for the Maoris, and other disadvantaged groups, there- 
fore, is high on the public-policy agenda. 

Through the reforms it was intended that there would be consider- 
able innovation in curriculum and teaching methods, and that mc^re people 
in the community would take an interest in education. While in 1987 there 
had been a major review of the curriculum. New Zealand has in fiict had 
a national curriculum, with local latitude in its interpretation, since the 
end of the nineteenth century. Another concern was that parents were dis- 
satisfied with their level of involvement. This is an interesting development, 
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j^iveii that parents have a far more sophisticated network of involvement 
in New Zealand schools than is to be found in many in Australia. 

The Picot Report proposed that individual learning institutions would 
be the basic unit of education administration; that the administration of 
schools would be a partnership between the teaching staff and the con)- 
munity; that each school would create specific local objectives within the 
national objectives and would be accountable for those objectives. Equity, 
and resource support were also proposed. 

At the time, fears were expressed that a dissolution of a national 
system of education would result in a patchwork which was likely to 
increase social and educational disparities. It was thought that competi- 
tion between schools would increase without there being any accompany- 
ing educational advantages; schools would become more parochial; narrow 
interest groups would assume control of schools; and that state funding 
cutbacks v nild result in parents having to carry a greater cost burden 
for education. Finally, because of the need for comparable accountability 
measures, with regard to assessment and financial reporting, real innova- 
tion was likely to be minimal. 

School-based Implementation of National Policies: New 
Zealand 

School X: Sin}<le Sex Girl's School, Suburban 

School X became a state-integrated school" in 19«3 and the over-arching 
concern of the school was to maintain its academic ethos and special 
character. Students enrolled here are essentially homogenous culturally 
and economically. The school enrols and supports a small number of 
disadvantaged students. 

The Principal understood the Picot Report to give more responsibility 
to schools which were then placed in a better position to meet the needs 
of their local communities but. for her, the implementation of the Re- 
port's findings also provided an 'official' opportunity to assess the needs 
of her school. Consequently, there had been some curriculum changes, 
and there was a local Havour in the curriculum within the over-riding 
framework of the national curriculum. Clenerally, the girls' choice of 
subjects reflect a career thrust in this academically oriented school. 

The school is gi)ing to include an additional subject to the two final 
years to broaden subject choice. It seems, however, that the necessity for 
this came from stiuient and parent demand rather than as a response to 
government policy. If the school is not able to meet student demand, 
parents take their daughters to a school which can accommodate them. 
Also, economics determine what is possible. If there are not sufficient num- 
bers in a class to make it cost effective, the subject doesn't run. This has 
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implications especially for luiropean laiimiancs which have been afTcctcd 
by the iiitroduetioii of an Asian lanniiane, The inlluenee of the I'reaty of 
Waitanj;i has been felt in subjects such as Maori and New /.ealand history, 
integrated Hn>);lish and social studies and the appearance of bilingual si^iis 
around the school, i here is no Maori lannuane bcin^ taught at prestnt as 
the demand is not ^reat enough to support classes in this area. 

Start" are overworked and fatigued. I'hey have come to expect con- 
stant change but would prefer less pressure. With the introduction, next 
year, of an additional subject in Years 1 1 and 12, and the restructuring of 
the daily timetable to include an additional teaching period, the teachers 
will have heavier teaching loads and larger classes will also come into 
being. It was becoming evident to the Principal that people were arriving 
at a point where they were not prepared to do ail the extra work when 
there was no change in the rewards. 

In response to these pressures the school is seeking out new structures 
which will involve the re-aliocation of tasks and new job descriptions will 
be required. The Principal anticipates that 'job share' and 'part-time' work 
will increase significantly and that many of the staff — most of whom are 
female — will choose to work part-time. Human resources are the critical 
area and the profes.sional development of staff has, and will, continue to 
be a priority. 

In recent years, the school has experienced a greater retention rate of 
students into Years 11 and 12, and academically less able students were 
staying on at school. As in Australia, this was seen as being more of a 
response to factors affecting the country at large, e.g., unemployment, 
rather than policy implementation. A special ertbrt is being made to keep 
numbers small in those classes where students arc struggling with academic 
work. The staff tend to co-operate and work well together to meet the 
needs of the students, and the belief was that learning had increased. The 
school relied on improved results in external examinations to indicate that 
real change Isad occurred. 

Those parents who served on the school's Board of Trustees were 
involved in policy decisions. Otherwise, the parent body was supportive, 
influential, but not involved directly in policy decisions. The Principal 
saw herself as the chief executive oH'icer, employed by, and answerable to 
her Hoard, 

Ihituifuil (/'/i(in,i,'c I 'ill ililitlof Style 

The Principal of School X responded to the high fatigue level of her staff 
and was cautious in adding to their workload, There was a clear recog- 
nition that sharing the administrative work load was critical, given tlie 
likelihood of its further increa.se due to external factors. 

Policy tliat was regarded as mandatory was seen as having to be done. 
New Zealand govenunent policy was believed to be coercive and necessarily 
had to be iijjplemented with little flexibility or room to manoeuvre, and 
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this had to be balanced anainst parents and students' demands while niain- 
taininn the character and academic standing of the school. Preparing students 
fiir public examination and luiiversity entry was regarded as the major pri- 
ority, since the results of this endeavor were used by the school com- 
munity in assessing the performance of the school and its Principal, 

While elements of the Manager change facilitator style were in evidence 
(see Figure 7,1), the majority of the indicators pi)int towards a Kesponder 
style, probably influenced by perception of having to balance competing 
external and internal demands, and to maintain the traditions of the school 
which were oriented more towards stability than change. 

There was a degree of reactiveness and inevitability in this attitude 
as distinct from the conviction that change could energize and transform 
learning, implementation relied on the good nature and cooperatiiMi of 
the staff, which was currently being stretched to its limits. While staff re- 
sponse was a cooperative one, the Principal saw little flexibility in curric- 
ulum choice, as she saw that external assessment dictated what is taught. 

School Y: Sinf^lc Sex tSoyi School, Suburban 

School Y takes both day students and boarders who come from a vari- 
ety of cultural and economic backgri)unds, with a significant proportion 
regarded as being disadvantaged. 

The Principal's understanding of the Picot Report was that the key 
thrust was to decentralize the bureaucracy and attendant decision making, 
and to give more local control and ownership to schoi)ls via their Boards 
of Trustees, He believed that secimdary and intermediate schools increased 
in aiiti)ni)my and that the changes for them were not as great as for primary 
schools. Whereas each secondary schi)ol was run by a Board of CJovernors 
with statVingand budget responsibilities the governance of primary schools 
was ciindiicted friim a central Board. With the change to local control, 
this made a significant difference to primary educatiim, (For nu)re insights 
regarding these changes in the organizatii)n i)f schiuiling as a consequence 
of government policy see Chapter 4 in this volume by C^athy Wylie on the 
schi)ol view.) 

C^ne of the initial tasks the school had was to create a charter. A 
framework was given to ensure equity and to incorporate the Treaty of 
Waitangi. There was ,\\so rotnu for individual schools to formali/e what 
they wished to emphasize. Fvery school spent considerable time drawing 
up their own charter of which HO per cent was standardized centrally from 
Wellington and aln)Ut 20 per cent was local input. Schools had no choice 
!)Ut to prepare various policies including a staff developnient policy, de- 
livery of equipment policy and so on, Fom teen specific policy tasks hail 
to he produced by November 1 WO. There were i)ppi)rt unities within these 
policies for the incorporation of local goals and objectives, 
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I'liere had been imich talk about the desirabihty of impending changes 
which bccatne 'intended' changes. I'he lioard and members of staff did 
make a hft in their thinking of what was going on in the school in which 
there seemed to be greater responsibility accepted by staff to address 
issues of equity, alongside curriculum development. The Principal was of 
the opinion that the implementing of these policy initiatives brought about 
a greater professionalism in schools. 

One of his major concerns has been the pace of change. People have 
had to come to terms with a lot of new formats and procedures. Teachers 
have responded with open-minded questionitig of the need and purposes 
of the proposed changes and once legitimate reasons for change were 
identified, teachers were willing to accept, or at least go along, with them. 
While the objectives of the Picot Report were laudable, achieving them 
presented a huge workload within the given timeframe. 

Whilst there h?ve been a number of organizational changes required, 
and the new curriculum framework makes a number of demands, staff 
have been relieved that 80 per cent of their traditional curriculum is 
unchanged. Only one new subject has been introduced and this was in 
response to market demands, not because of government policy. The 
staff are aware of the conflict between the demand for skills and educa- 
tion for life, but continue to work on offering a traditional range of subjects 
in order to ensure as broad career choice as possible for each student. 
While the Principal perceives 'healthy competition' between the areas of 
maths/science and the humanities, neither area has been disadvantaged 
with regard to student choice. The local disadvantaged youth are en- 
couraged to lift their efforts and some are able to enter tertiary studies. 
The Principal noted that the background and aspirations of parents for 
their children was a significant factor in how well the students performed 
at school. 

Because staff are being asked to formalize policies in a collaborative 
way. the Principal believes that this will eventually become a benchmark 
for change in the classroom. He has allowed a two-year time span for the 
results of this strategy to be realized. 

Parents are supportive of school initiatives but are not involved with 
policy formation. There was no expectation that they would or should be. 
C:urriculuin issues were left to the school; the Board was responsible for 
the budget and. as parents were on the Board, there was an opportunity 
to receive their input through this forum. I'his aspect of organizational 
culture has more to do with tlie nature and tradition of the school, however, 
than with the policy directions emanating from the Picot Report. 

Ihiiicipal C.lumf^c I'tuilitaUn Slylv 

I'he Principal of School Y interpreted government policy in broad terms, 
and his style of leadership involved a discernment process that decided, 
with staff, what was to be adopted and adapted by the school community. 
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I If w.is also aware that constructive change takes time. He was sensit- 
ive to the fact that his teachers were stressed by the pace and anioinit of 
ihanne required over a short tiniescale and they were working a lot harder 
MOW, although some needed to be challenged. While many are prepared to 
give a lot of extra time for tutoring, they feel that more and more i.s being 
pushed onto them. 

This Principal sees that it is critical to discern what is achievable, 
rather than feel a need to respond to everything that is asked of schools. 
He supports collaboration with staff to a large degree, but goals, which 
are clear and which the stafThave been involved in creating, are finalized 
by him and he carries the final decision. The Principal has found that clear 
leadership has been significant in coping with change and that strong and 
supportive leadership allied with collaborative staff strategies has assisted 
staff ownership of the changes made so far. 

This profile is largely congruent with a Manager change facilitator 
style (see Figure 7.1 on p. 122) in which the external demands of the 
policy environment, while creating higher staff workloads, are viewed 
positively and kept to manageable proportions because of a discerning 
principal. 

Policy Implementation Compared 

While both the Australian and New Zealand Government policies embraced 
educational and school reform, there were significant differences between 
them. According to Rae: 

F'rom Australia. Cuttance (IW2, page 20) distinguishes the changes 
in New Zealand as devolution in a 'political' as opposed to an 
'organisational' form; lieare and Boyd (1993, page 8) distinguish 
the reforms in New Zealand as focusing on school-level change 
as opposed to change at the level of district, province or state. 
(1994. p. ?>) 

Australia proposed the development of a national common curriculum 
framework, whereas, a national curriculum had been in place in New 
Zealand since the end of the nineteenth century. New Zealand's thrust 
was aimed at ihangiiig the form and manner of educational administration 
in schools, ill the process a redefinition of the culture of centralism and 
dependeiite to allow local schools more independence occurred. Local 
schools were to have responsibility tor budget allocation, staff employ- 
ment, .uid educ.itioiial outcomes, thus moving away from a centralized 
system found to be 'panic ularly Miliierahle to pressure group politics to 
the point where that hail become a major mode of decision making instead 
of co-operative problem solving between local i lieiits and professionals.' 
(Macpheisoii ]{.. I9H9. p. ?,?,). 
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With respect to curriciilimi, schools were to crtMtc tlicir own ciirric- 
iilar responses within the framework of the national curriculum, f;ivinn 
schools room to provide local flavour, but not necessarily the staple diet. 
IJoth countries recognize and support the idea of assessment beinn related 
and complimentary to the curriculum. 

Strengthening Australia's Schools was aimed particularly at secondary 
schools, whereas the focus of Tomorrow's Schools was on primary and 
secondary schools (including intermediate schools). Whilst the Hawkins' 
policy initiatives regarded the teaching profession as central to the quality 
of schooling, the declared intention to use education in the service of the 
economy has threatened a systematic down grading of the humanities, and 
social sciences. Ken way and Blackmore (1988, p. 5!) speculate that sig- 
nificant gender-relevant inequalities are also likely to emerge. Tomorrow's 
Schools places a higher priority on equity concerning educational outcomes 
for members of different social groups. Given New Zealand's more overt 
cultural sensitivity especially towards its indigenous people, educational 
equity is clearly a high priority item on the public policy agenda — at least 
on paper (but see Chapter 8 by Rogers Peddie in this volume for a more 
detailed analysis of this). 

In constructing frameworks for local management. New Zealand gave 
greater emphasis to management by Board of Trustees and to parent in- 
volvement. Each Board of Trustees was to reflect the partnership between 
the professionals and the community served. It was made up of a permanent 
majority of elected parents, the principal, a staff representative, and in post- 
primary institutions, a student representative. Policy making however, 
requires different skills to that of policy implementation, and there needs 
to be a practical working relationship between daily school management, 
local policy making, and accountability for educational outcomes. 

Both national policy statements put many administrative demands on 
an already heavy workload for administrators and teachers. In this regard 
alone, and illustrated by the cases described above, it would seem that 
the principal's role in implementation is critical in managing change and 
innovation, serving to confirm once again what is frequently reported in 
the change literature. ( This aspect is described graphically with respect to 
the role of primary school principals by Neville Bennet and Clive Carre 
in Chapter 10 of this volume.) 

Regardless of the policy to be implemented, those schools which are 
proactive in a changing environment tend to he those where the principal 
lias an awareness of the nature of the change process itself and anticipates 
its likely eflects on the school community, and especially his or her teachers. 
In the cases cited above this was invariably accompanied by the recogni- 
tion that time was required in which implementation was a gradual process 
that usually required years of nurturing effort for its potential to be fully 
realized. 

Where the principal showed some indepeiideiKe Iroin external intluences. 
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ill diMi'i iiinf, ulictlicT or nut proposed changes were appropriate for 
the si houl, iinpk'inent.ition \v,is managed more effectively than in situa- 
tions whc'ii- tr.uhiTs k'lt overwhehiied. Significantly, this was also asso- 
(i.itc'd with pniii ipals who had clear long-term goals for their schools, 
were patient ii! rcili/iiig them and had confidence in the ability of staff to 
achieve llicin in a coiLiliorativc and cooperative way. Where leadership is 
less (niitidcnt, less iliscerning. less aware of the processes of implementa- 
tion, less miiKhiij of having dear, long-term goals, and is caught in mak- 
ing iiiinii'iliale .iiiil short-term responses to policy demands, the chances of 
dnediiig (iMtigc in ,i dintrolled way that supports transformative pro- 
cesses ,iiid keeps workloads down to human proportions is reduced. 

Conclusion 

f-rom the four case studies presented it is concluded that there is differ- 
ential support in Catholic schools for state-initiated and state-mandated 
requirements. The extent to which these policies directly affect the work 
of schools appears to be a function of change facilitator style exhibited by 
those in leadership positions. This, however, should be treated as a work- 
ing hypothesis rather than a concrete finding. (liven the restricted range 
of data employed in this feasibility study further validation of principals' 
change facilitator style is needed and followed vertically using ethnographic 
techniques that track policy 'mplementation decisions from their initiation 
to their effects in classrooms and the wider school community. 

With respect to the interview data, confidence in a leader who scanned 
the external environment in which the school was embedded; who exhibited 
the characteristics of Initiator/Manager; and who recognized and anticip- 
ated the dynamics of the change process at work, assisted the creativity of 
the school in both implementing innovation from a variety of sources and 
resisting external demands when these were seen to be inappropriate to 
the needs and local contexts of the school. 

f actors that appeared to militate against the implementation of 
government policy included: the perception of a history of a lack of sup- 
port from government sources; lack of appreciation for the work that 
teachers do; lack of rewards for ever increasing workloads and respons- 
ibility; perceived povverlessness and exclusion of teachers in the area of 
education policy at state or national level; leadership styles where discern- 
ment of what was able to be adopted by the school was not clear; the pace 
of change; teacher fatigue and low morale. 

I hroiigh the eyes of the principals interv iewed, it appears that market 
forces, parent demands, and tradition were more influential than govern- 
iiu'iit policy in affecting the nwiius operandi of their schools. Somewhat 
surprisingly, given that each was an autonomous or .semi-autonomous 
religious-based school, that might have been expected to be somewhat 
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cynical of. and aloof from, the instrumental values captured in govern- 
ment policy documents, each in their own way has responded to the 
policy intent, yet with quite different effects on their organization, pro- 
grammes and practice. 



1 In this C:haptcr the use of Year levels in Australia and New Zealand is syn- 
onymous with Cirade levels in the USA. 

2 All Catholic schools in New Zealand are state-integrated schools which means 
that, while they are .ihle to keep their special character, they come under the 
broad umbrella of the state. It is noteworthy that the Bishops of New Zea- 
land, insisted th.it st,ite-intc,i;r,ited Catholic schools have a % per cent Catholic 
enrolment. 
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In the concluding section of this book, we look at cases of competing 
ideological positions concerning the implementation of curriculum change. 
If schooling lies at the heart of education, the curriculum can be seen to 
lie at the heart of schooling. Many of the large-scale reforms that have 
occurred in westernized societies during the last decade have involved 
radical changes to the curriculum, usually to achieve revamped goals of 
education at the national or state level. 

As in other countries (see the companion volume for international 
perspectives on policy). New Zealand government policy has l/c».n to take 
a more proactive role in education, attempting to link control of educa- 
tion to national and government interests, particularly in the sphere of eco- 
nomic advantage. At the macro-level, Roger Peddie analyses the effect of 
ideological shifts in policy on the position of language education in the 
context of the curriculum structure in Chapter 8. Peddie demonstrates a 
significant shift in regard to the relationship between language and culture 
between the 1988 National Curriculum Statement and the National Curric- 
ulum of New Zealand (1991). 

Earlier curriculum documents took the position that language and 
culture were strongly interrelated, a view of particular significance in 
relation to the Maori, who form the second largest ethnic group in the 
country, and for whom restoration of Maori language and culture is of 
political and cultural concern. In contrast, the new policies promote an 
instrumental view of language. From this perspective, enhancing eco- 
nomic opportunities for New Zealand would entail a shift from a tradition 
of teaching European languages (including Latin) as a study of 'cultural, 
literary and historical importance', to a study of languages significant to 
trading partners (e.g., Korean, Arabic, Italian and Thai; Mandarin, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and Indonesian). 

Policy shifts of the kind described by Peddie, may also conflict with 
pedagogy. The assumption at policy level appears to be that language for 
trade purposes can be acquired through an instrumental style of instruc- 
tion in a very limited number of years of schooling. Such a view, Ped- 
die suggests, ignores what is known about language learning, and the 
time and practices that would be required to achieve a level of proficiency 
appropriate to the international negotiations to which government policy 
appears to aspire. 

At a pragmatic level of implementation, logistical conflicts may ari.sc. 
In the particular case exan)incd by Peddie, if English i^ to be compuls- 
ory then Maori and all other languages will have to compete for space in 
students' timetables, and in schools' timetables with each other. Further, 
subjects areas designated as significant to the national interest (e.g., tech- 
nology and languages) will compete with each other for space in the cur- 
riculum structure. A different kind of pragmatic stumbling block is that 
of provision of teachers competent in the newly favoured languages. The 
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time lag in education (if teachers will be problematic, so offering those 
languages on a significant scale will be logistically impractical. 

Thus. Pedciie's paper identifies potential conflicts in the cultural do- 
main when ideological shifts in government policy applied to education 
fail to take account of existing cultural practices and expectations, io com- 
pound the error, in the particular field of language learning, government 
policy has not take into consideration relationships between culture and 
language in the pedagogy of language learning. This is likely to inhibit 
attainment of government .ispirations in the field, 

Marnie O'Neill's paper in Chapter '> takes up the issue of ideology 
and curricuhun change from a different perspective, l-xamining the case of 
English (mother tongue) education in secondary schools in a traditionally, 
strongly centralized system, she relates structural curriculum revision to 
ideological orientations to teaching Hnglish. 

Three major curriculum revisions, between 1%'^ and I W4. have been 
located in different orientations to teaching English that have provided 
teachers with different opportunities for curriculum negotiation, but each 
has carried a tacit demand to change their orientations to English, and 
their pedagogical practices. In all of the revisions, consultation with teachers 
in the curriculum development phases was minimal, and subsequent teacher 
development programs focused on administrative or accountability require- 
ments of the innovations, rather than their ideological positioning. 

As examples of curriculum innovation and change, the first two revi- 
sions have been regarded as failures. O'Neill attributes these failures to an 
assortment of interacting factors: refusal to acknowledge competing ideo- 
logical orientations to the subject area; marginalization of teachers in the 
developmental phase; and the implementation of change on an impossibly 
short time-line with inadequate provisicms f*)r professional development 
to support the change. She notes there appears to be an assumption that 
curriculum packages can be taken on board as an implicit part of the cur- 
riculum design, and be implemented by schools and teachers without 
translation and that teachers can accommodate this in addition to coping 
with the increase in workload normally associated with curriculum change. 
In O'Neill's exemplar, the system is currently poised to implement 
the third change (for teachers who started their careers in IW4 this will be 
the third radical curriculum innovation in ten years), liarly indicators were 
that little had been learned from the preceding failures. This time the 
innovation might compound externally developed and imposed require- 
ments for accountability of student outcomes with the expectation that 
teachers in schools will take on the role of curriculum designers and de- 
velopers without appropriate professional de\elopmeiit. Ik-cause of the 
concurrent devolution process (detailed by Max Angus in Chapter 1). 
professional development programs were nol |)ro\ided from the centre to 
support the implementation process and indi\iciiial schools had to recognize 
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this was a priority item in effecting real change. The onus therefore was 
on the school to assume responsibility for the necessary inservice work. 

In CMiapter 10, Neville Hennett and Clive Carre examine the impact 
of the national curriculum in the UK and recount the early experiences of 
primary teachers, trained as generalists, now required to teach to specific 
attainment targets in a highly specific and publicly verifiable way. Primary 
teachers were expected to accommodate to multiple changes, thus the cur- 
riciilinii in scinut' was to be implemented siimiltaneously with national 
curricula in Hnglish and mathematics under new assessment procedures 
and rec|uirements. I lie initial development phase was marked by a lack of 
consultation, although this has been somewhat ameliorated lately. Many 
teachers and principals did not agree with the ideology of the imposed 
changes. 

These researchers use survey data to illustrate the change process at 
work, referencing this in turn to 'concerns theory' and present an analysis 
of the difficulties teachers experienced in implementing curricula when 
their own self-perceived subject matter knowledge was inadet]uate to the 
task. The seemingly intractable problem of teachers' pedagogical subject 
matter knowledge is subsequently addressed with implications for teach- 
ing and learning in a changing environment. 

The data analysis attends to conflicts in teachers' perceptions of them- 
selves as generalists, when the demands of the science curriculum required 
them to behave as subject specialists, and temporary de-skilling as an as- 
pect of change. The seemingly intractable problem of ensuring adequate 
subject matter knowledge remains. 

The cases presented here, while highly localized in their detail, can be 
read in the general context of change theory, and in the current climate 
of belief that centrally mandated change, 'in the national economic inter- 
est', will improve the quality of education, increase student attainnv nt, 
and simultaneously solve everything from unemployment to the national 
debt. Some or all of those outcomes may be possible; these papers offer 
some instances of the ways in which conflicting agendas and positions 
may impact on the desired change, and some ways in which change will 
be inhibited if competing positions are not taken into account. 
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It is comniDnplace for school curricula to be pri's( ribni ii.itnui.iily .iiul 
interpreted locally (Holmes and McLean. I'^S'^). I liis lias been llic ( ase fur 
many years in countries as diverse as France, japan. I atui AnuTua. llie 
former Soviet Union and New Zealand. In other couiitnes, siuh as tlie 
United States, Australia and India, state governments have ihe major role, 
with varying degrees of curriculum control and/or freedom. C 'iirri( iilum 
is increasingly affected, however, by the tendency for central governiiu-nts 
to move towards what are commonly labelled 'New Right' or free-market 
approaches in education. Such moves are often Justified in terms both 
of greater efficiency (Welch, I'WO) and, especially, of greater freedom of 
choice so that individuals can better control their own destiny. This has 
been a common argument in statements by both Labor and national gov- 
ernments in New Zealand. It was a key point in the Picot Report (more 
formally known a$ Adminisicrln^^ for lixaUvtuc, 1W8) which sparked off 
a series of major changes in New Zealand education, and has clearly been 
important in developments in the Britain and the United States (Bondi, 



in essence, the 'reforms' that have been taking place in several countries, 
including Hngland. Wales. Australia and New Zealand, have been charac- 
terized by the following moves. Hirst, schools are given greater autonomy 
over and responsibility for selected aspects of their work. This may include 
budget decisions, curriculum and/or staffing. Second, there are major 
changes in central agencies, some of which continue over a period of years 
(e.g., the State of Victoria, Australia), resulting in considerable lessening 
of the ptofvs^ioiuil influence in the central bureaucracies. Third, political 
control of key elements of the system increases sharply, with deci.sions 
regularly made under the strong influence of treasury. One large volume 
of the two-volume IW7 government briefing papers was devoted entirely 
to education (New Zealand Treasury, 1W7). Many of the recommenda- 
tions ha\e since reappeared in government reviews and subsequent le- 
gislation, i'oiirtli, changes are rapid and continuous, with the rhetoric of a 
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fast-changing technology, economy and society being used to justify this. 
These changes are often interpreted as producing .1 state of crisis in society 
in general and education in particular (Peddie, 1992), 

To be fair, the moves Just described are sometimes accompanied by 
serious-minded attempts by government to offer targeted assistance to 
identifiable groups at risk. The contradictions between the politics of free 
choice and policies of social assistance, however, have not been satisfactor- 
ily resolved. In New Zealand, talk of assistance is now linked with means 
testing, shifting the focus from broader issues of equity. Many New /.ea- 
landers would claim that over the last five years in particular, successive 
government attitudes towards Maori, women and ethnic minorities have in 
fact hardened, increasingly driven by what are seen as economic imperatives. 

The case of New Zealand may have significance, because the Minister 
has been quite explicit about the need for government to be more directi\ ( . 
In a major speech to a union-organized curriculum conference in May. 
1991, the Minister referred approvingly to moves in the United States. 
F.iigland and Wales and 'the same activist role of central government' in 
Australia (Snnth, 1991b).- The Minister further spelled out the signilii- 
ance of CJovernment's role, making it clear who would in future' control 
the curriculum: 



In today's world, issues of curriculum are no longer Just the coiuern 
of educators, but a matter of national and governmental interest. 
In the past, the curriculum has been essentially shaped by teadiers. 
education administrators, and academic and curriculum specialists. 
Now, and for the first time in countries such as the U.SA, UK 
and Australia, we find governments being increasingly prepared 
to legislate for the curriculum. . . . The change is a result of goNern 
ment's heightened recognition of education as a significant aspei t 
of national development, its central position in the development 
of a sound economic strategy. (Smith, 1991b, pp. 2-}) 

These comments were made just as a new draft national cun u uliim u.is 
about to be released. They not only signal stronger goveriinieiit cnnliol, 
but show the specific links perceived by government between ilie (Uim 
ulum and the economy. In the context of historical debates o\er (Uiili 
ulum. three major approaches are often identified: knowledge -haseil . 
student-centred and society-centred (Lawton, 19H.^). Society-i enli cd ap 
proaches can of course vary tremendously from Utopian views ol mui.iI 
reconstruction through education (e.g.. Plato. Mannheim, liraiiicid), Id 
attempts by totalitarians to mould society to their own narrow ends (f .)>,., 
pre-war Nazi (Jermany). The most popular recent Nersion is e\iileiit in 
what the New Zealand Minister of Hducation is saying here. I he 'iiglu' 
curriculum (taught and assessed the 'right' way) will bring economu pios 
perity. which in turn will (presumably) lead to a better and happier society. 
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A counter view would suggest that if the common curriculum does not 
address equity and other important social and cultural issues directly, much 
more could be h)st than economic success. 

This chapter goes on to outline recent developments in curriculum 
in New Zealand. It then examines the May 1991 draft of The National 
Curriculum of New Zealand, (New Zealand Ministry of Education. 1991). 
and ministerial statements relating to it. Discussion centres on secondary 
school curriculum and around the role of language relative to other (espe- 
cially economically valued) subjects. It was felt to be important to look 
at secondary schools. In New Zealand, as elsewhere, they have been the 
main target of government attacks relating to curriculum and achievement. 

Language is chosen as a focal issue for two reasons. First, language is 
a core value (Smolicz. 19S1) for Maori. New Zealand's indigenous people 
and by far the second largest ethnic group in that country. Second, lan- 
guage can either be viewed as a key element of culture, or more simply 
as L> means of communicating between peoples. This chapter suggests that 
perceptions of the role of language in the curriculum have recently shifted 
from the former to a restricted version of the latter. This shift reveals a 
lack of understanding of the nature of advanced language skills, and of 
language learning in schools. 



Secondary Curriculum in New Zealand 

The majority of secondary schools in New Zealand offer five-year pro- 
grams, beginning at about age thirteen (form. 3). Education is now 
compulsory to age sixteen. Students commonly take a programe of core 
subjects and selected options for the first two years and tend to specialize 
more from the third year (Feddie. 1991d). In that year, they sit the first 
national examination, the School Certificate, in five or less-commonly six 
subjects. In the fourth year (form 4). students take a variety of locally 
assessed but nationally moderated subjects ior the Sixth Form C:ertificate. 
In the final seventh form year, most sit the University Hursaries/Scholarship 
examination, which acts also as the qualifying examination for university 
entrance. As noted later, the final \ ersion of the new curriculum frame- 
work has been released, and there arc changes mooted in the examinations 
at sixih-form level. These changes will probably occur in 199.S-9(). 

In broad outline, and up to the time of writing, about .SO per cent of 
the curriculum in the first two years is prescribed under regulations that, 
somewhat incredibly, were introduced in 1944. This compulsory core com- 
prises I-nglish. matliemafics. general science, social studies, art or a craft, 
music and physical education (Department of I-ducation. 19.S9). Health 
was added in the mid 19S()s. ■I\)pics in healtii are ci)mpulsory. but these 
may be included in the syllabus of science or other related subjects. 

In the fifth form, about thirty-five subjects are offered for School 
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(."ertifUMte, including F.nglish, Maori and seven foreign languages. A wide 
range of'subjects is (ifiered in the sixth form, where schools have freedom 
to develop local courses for (annual) Ministry approval. In the fnial year, 
sonie of this choice remains, as school increasingly allows students in the 
senior school to study at more than one level. Over twenty-five subjects 
,n-e offered for the Hursaries/Scholarships examination. Hnglish, Maori and 
the s.nne seven foreign l.mguages constitute over a third of these subjects. 

In l'JH2, the New Zealand Hepartment of Hducation prepared ,i report 
on New /.cil.md education for an C^rganization for I-conomic C!ooper,i- 
tion and Development (OlXil)) examining team (Department of I'duca- 
tion, ]')H2). Its sunnnary of the development of both curriculum ,uul nf 
the syll.ibus for individii.d subjects represents the standard procedure for 
over forty yens to IW^ so it is>'worth quoting in full. 

School curricula ,n-e determined nationally and interpreted locilly 
in e.ich school. All syllabuses of instru'cticMi are approved by the 
Minister of l-ducation and supervised by the Department of i-du- 
cation's inspectors of schools. Changes in official syllabuses are, 
however, the last stage of processes of consultation, development, 
in-service training and evaluation which usually take several years 
and which are designed to involve teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try and, increasingly, interested members of the public, (pp. 1K-1'.>) 

Syllabus revision lias occurred regularly in almost all subjects over these 
past forty to fifty years. As noted above, the process has often been slow, 
but the involvement of teachers has normally been such that by the time 
a new syllabus is officially promulgated most teachers would be thor- 
oughly familiar with it, and many would have been using a draft version 
for one or two ye.irs. It is hoped by teachers that a similar process will 
continue, although changes to the central agencies also mean changes in 
syllabus development. As there are no longer subject inspectors, nor my 
central curriculum division, syllabus development will be by contract, and 
supervision will be m.iintained by the Policy Division of the Ministry. 

iU'views of the curriculum as a whole have been much less frequent 
and no m.ijor ch.inges li.ive occurred since the I'MOs. Many subjects have 
bci-n .idded, how ever, ,ind the older appro.ich of students opting into or 
being selei ted for a set 'p.ick.ige' of subjects according to perceptions of 
then .ibilily li.is .ilmost dis.ippicaved (I'eddie, IWld). 

Iiilerii.il reviews of secondary education, along with various issues 
related to ( iirriciiliim (such ,is social education and women in education), 
did lake pl.u e din ing the i'HiDs and i'.>7()s. 'I'lie reports which emerged did 
litlle Id ch.inge the overall curriculum. At the end of \W2, however, a 
{Dinmittee vv.is set up to review the core curriculum for schools. It re- 
ported to the nation.il (lovernment Minister of l-ducation in March, 1W4. 
The committee recommended an increase in the time allocated to the 
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coinpulsory core from approxiiiiiitely SO to 70 pt-r ct'iit of the time .iv.iil.iblc 
ill the first two yc.irs of sfcondary school. Clurrciit suhjcct offerings were 
l.irf;eiy retained, with major time allocations m>inn to l-nnlish, social stud- 
ies, niatlieiiiaties and science. Cloinpulsory, but in deereasinn order of time 
allocation were physical education, music and art, and home economies 
or workshop craft. Schools would he required to involve students in sev- 
eral other studies and activities, hut with no set time allocation. Named 
here were Taha Maori (a Maori dimension in the curriculum), computer 
awareness, career education, and health (New Zealand Department (if Hdu- 
cation, m4). 

The l'JS4 report was seen by many as a conservative if not backward 
step. With the advent of a Labor government in 1984, the curriculum re- 
view was reopened, and a new committee set in place. Large-scale public 
involvement was sought over the next eighteen months, resulting in over 
21,000 submissions. After considering these, the committee issued a draft 
report in July 1986 (Department of Education, 1986). Several thousand sub- 
missions on the draft were considered prior to the final report, written in 
late 1986 and released in early 1987 (Department of Education, 1987). 

This final report proposed fifteen principles basic to the curriculum of 
every school and ninety-nine recommendations as to how these principles 
could be put into practice. In brief, they proposed a common national cur- 
riculum, comprising the fifteen principles and a commonly agreed set of 
"inter-related aspects of learning knowledge, skills, attitudes and values' 
(Department of Education, 1987, p. 39). The proposed changes were, then, 
radically different from the 1984 report. The committee wished to break 
down traditional subject divisions; to incorporate a strong equity agenda 
with regard to Maori, women and other groups; and to give individual 
schools and their communities much more say over the curriculum, which 
would actually be used in the school. 

This document was followed in early 1988 by a discussion document 
written by the Department of Education as a follow-up to the review 
(New Zealand Department of Education, 1988). While retaining most of 
the content from the fifteen principles of 1987, this document reduced the 
number to five. These principles were: 

• focusing on the learner; 

• promoting a sense of cultural identity; 

• promoting equity; 

• achieving balance and coherence; and 

• providing for accountability. 

The document proposed a new curriculum coiv prising eight 'aspects of 
learning': 

• culture and heritage; 

• language; 
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• creative and aesthetic development; 

• mathematics; 

• practical abilities; 

• living in society; 

• science, technology and the environment; and 

• health and well-being. 

i'liese aspects were spelled out in the document and a number of proposals 
for 'learning outcomes", organized around 'key ideas" were set out for each 
of five levels of the schools system (three primary and two secondary 
'levels') {op cit, pp. 9-39). 

Some trials using this new curriculum were conducted during I9H9, 
but the same year saw the major reshuffle of the old Department of lulu- 
cation as part of the reforms following the Picot Report {Adniiitisleriiif; for 
Excellence), and the Government's response, 'I'omorrow's Schools (l.ange, 
1988). The central curriculum division disappeared, and the senior officer 
in charge of the trials left the Ministry. 



The National Curriculum of New Zealand 

In late 1990 and early 1991. two publications appeared which seem to 
reflect much of the feeling of the re-elected national Government on cur- 
riculum. 'I'omorrow's Skills (Callister and Haines. 1990 and 1991) was a 
brief report written by two members of the New Zealand Planning Coun- 
cil, an advisory body to government ironically dis-established by the July 
1991 Budget. The report argued that shifts in the economy required a 
rethinking of priorities in schooling, proposing that New Zealand needed 
far more people educated at a high level in what are called 'generic skills 
for the new economy" (Tomorrow's Skills p. 15). The report posed a number 
of questions aimed at prompting schools to rethink the syllabus in several 
subjects. It also made some strong suggestions regarding the range of 
languages offered and the numbers of students taking them. French was 
singled out as a language of little significance to the conduct of trade, 
although the report notes it was taken by about 30 per cent of third for- 
mers in 1986 (op cit. p. 22). 

A few months later the New Zealand 'Porter Project" was released 
(Crocombe. Enright, Porter et al.. 1991). This report was more open in 
its attack on education, claiming that the 'system has tended to focus on 
social objectives, rather than subjects with direct economic value" (p, ;{)2). 
It argued for greater attention to the latter types of subject, included in 
which were the languages of New Zealand's trading partners: 'Compet- 
ing successfully in international markets will require greater fluency in the 
languages of our customers. Increasingly, they are not likely to be Huro- 
pcaii, let alone English-speaking,' The same paragraph named l-rench as 
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the most popular foreign language 'even though France is of minor eco- 
nomic importance to New Zealand' {op cit. p. 103). 

in May. IWl. The Sational Curriculum of New Zealand (New Zea- 
land Ministry of Education. 1991) was released as a discussion document. 
Submissions on the document were received to the end of September, 
1991. It was then expected that the fmal version would be publicly released 
e.irly in 1992. As it happens, the release date was progressively postponed, 
and the final version was released in May, 1993 (New Zealand Ministry 
of i:ducation. 1993). It is possible that a long-running dispute between the 
government and the secondary teachers' union may have been a factor. 
Yet, some months after the teachers had cancelled their moratorium on 
diaiige. the fnial report still had not appeared, even though an amended 
version had been with the Minister since mid- 1992. 

Tlu- final version did reveal some changes, notably in the 'principles', 
which were almost completely rewritten. In late October. 1992, the Min- 
ister had told a principals' meeting that there would be an additional 
grouping of 'essential skills'; a group of 'physical skills' duly appeared. 
Other differences emerged: technology was no longer listed as a compulsory 
subject in 1-orm V; and there were some wording changes in the revised 
list of 'essential learning areas'. 

Most of the analysis which follows broadly applies to either document. 
Nevertheless, as it is the Draft version which most clearly spells out the 
government's own agenda, it is this May, 1991 document which is the 
focus for the remainder of this chapter. 

The Foreword to the Draft National Curriculum of\cw Zealand (New 
Zealand Ministry of Education, 1991; henceforth NCNZ) was written 
by the Minister. He makes it clear that this document was developed by 
the Ministry of Education, but that it is 'one of the key mechanisms for 
achieving the Ciovernment's goals for education.' (NCNZ, 1991. Fore- 
word). The Introduction signals that several of the earlier curriculum 
documents mentioned above had been taken into account. Indeed there 
are some strong signs that the 19S7 curriculum review has had some 
influence. 

Nevertheless, NCiNZ offers a new 'framework' for the curriculum 
up to and including the fifth form (normally the last year of compulsory 
schooling). This framework consists of five main parts: 

1 A set of seven fundamental principles which give direction to the 
curriculum. 

2 Seven 'Essential Learning Areas' which all students are expected 
to cover. These are: language, mathematics, science and environ- 
ment, technology, social sciences, the arts, and physical and per- 
sonal development. 

3 Seven groupings of 'Essential Skills' and qualities to be developed 
by all learners, These groupings are: communication, numeracy. 
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information, problem-solving and decision-making, selfrmanage- 
ment, work and study, and social skills. 

4 An outline of what will be sets of National Curriculum Object- 
ives which will eventually define, in terms of clearly specified learn- 
ing outcomes, what is expected of students at each of perhaps 
eight or ten levels of achievement. 

.S An outline of assessment methods for both classroom-based and 
e.vternally assessed monitoring of these learning outcomes. 



It is not the intention here to analyse the Nc:NZ in detail, but a few 
points are necessary before approaching the focal issue of language, cul- 
ture and the state. Most importantly, the role of currently taught schools 
'subjects' is addressed in several places in the NCNZ. It is specified, for 
example, that each of the learning areas relates to one or more school 
subjects. For language, the NCNZ gives the following as 'examples of 
subjects commonly taught in schools at present': English, Maori, French, 
Oerman, Japanese, Samoan, journalism, media studies (NCNZ, 1991, 
p. 10). The fact that Samoan is taught in only a tiny handful of school ap- 
pears not to be important to the authors of the document. The year before 
the release of NCNZ, only eight of nearly 400 secondary schools offered 
a Pacific Island language. Samoan would have been the most common, 
but was not even separately listed in education statistics (Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 1991). 

Interestingly, and perhaps significantly, Latin is missing from the list 
of examples of language subjects. Even though the numbers of students 
taking Latin has fallen sharply in recent years, this omission is hardly justi- 
fiable. In 1990, Latin was still taught in almost seventy secondary schools 
(Ministry of Education, 1991, p. 39). The virtual omission of Latin from 
another significant document on language, Aotcanv; speakitif; for ourscliTs 
(Waite, 1992), gives a sirong indication that the study of a language for 
its cultural, literary and historical importance is not considered a priority 
(cf. below). 

Using a selection from all the subjects listed as examples of essential 
learning areas in the NCNZ, a theoretically acceptable way of covering 
the eight learning areas would be as follows, with the learning area in 
parentheses: Maori (language); economics (mathematics); geography (sci- 
ence, environment and social sciences); home economics (technology); 
dance (the arts); and health (physical and personal development). Such a 
course would seemingly fit the intentions of this section of the NC^NZ. 
even though it excludes English, mathematics, general science and phys- 
ical education, all currently compulsory. The first three of these subjects 
• uve also been stressed as areas of importance by both industry and gov- 
..i.-nient. That such a course would be impossible in practice is neverthe- 
les;- made clear elsewhere, notably when the report states that 'English, 
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inatliematics, science and technology' will be compulsory to the end of 
the fifth form (NCNZ, IWl, p. 8). What is not so clear is how "subjects' 
and "learning areas' might be handled in practice in the new curriculum. 

I'Ik' contusion is not resolved by the NClN/.'s own attempted clari- 
fication of the issue. The document notes the traditional use of subjects 
and assures that subject syllabuses will still be developed, it notes further 
that the essential learnini; areas are broad categories enabling the grouping 
of subjects similar in kind. What tluu means is quite unclear, it then goes 
on to say; 

i he l-.ssential l earning Areas and the subjects contributing to them 
are set (nit in the accompanying table, which takes account of the 
(lovernment's view that each student should study the basic sub- 
jects.of Finglish, mathematics, science and technology to the end 
of KS. (NCN/, m\, p. 10). 

A marginal note adds: 'lechnology as a subject is still to be developed.' 
i'his presumably means that the reference is to the current school subjects, 
i'he issue is clouded rather than clarified by the three or tour paragraph 
descriptions of the learning areas which follow, in the section on social 
sciences, for example, it would appear that students would be expected to 
cover elements of all the subjects listed as examples (social studies, his- 
tory, geography, economics and cultural studies). 

This raises some serious questions about whether and/or how the 
new curriculum proposals will mean changes in what schools otTer. In the 
course of a IWl research interview on curriculum, one secondary school 
principal told the writer that he had studied the NCN/, c.irefully and in 
terms of what his sdiool currently offered he would not need to make any 
changes whatsoever, in view of the tact that industry and government 
criticisms clearly go beyond simply sludMing students from one subject 
to another and raising retention rates, this was an interesting comment. 
As ,1 sideline comment here, the final version is arguably no more clear 
on these points. 

1 he elaboration of the essential skills does seem more straightfor- 
ward, although the section on numeracy skills appears to add little to what 
has been covered in the earlier section on mathematics as an essential 
learning area. The only comment to be made here is that students emerging 
from coinpulsor\ schooling with all of tlie listed skills would be somewhat 
different from those leaving today, l o quote just four of the thirty-two 
listed skills: 

• locate, gather, retrieve and proce-s information et'fectively: 

• make appropriate and responsible decisions; 

• develop constructive responses to stress and conflict, success and 
fiilure; 

• accpiire the qualities of enterprise and initiative, {op at, pp. 17-19) 
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Without the necessity to woiuier .ibmit tlie possibility of scliools erfect:\ely 
teaching; such skills, it is worth notinn that the ways in which these will 
be taught and assessed would require some major shifts in focus for schools. 
It is also possible that their very breadth will ensure that very little is done 
in practice. 

Finally here, the section on national curriculum objectives re-opens 
the whole issue of subjects and learning areas. It is noted that each 'subject" 
has a number of 'achievement aims" and that deriving from each ot these 
will be a set of 'more specific objectives, referred to as the achievement 
objectives". These will be organized into levels. The number of levels may 
vary across subjects, but it is noted that 'the Government specified that for 
the basic subjects of English, mathematics, and science there will be eight 
or ten levels of achievement." (op cit, p. 21) 

Taken together, comments on the learning areas, skills, and objectives 
seems to imply that schools will in fact continue to teach subjects, but will 
need to ensure that students' choices of these subjects will cover all eight 
learning areas, all the skills, and enable the students to meet achievement 
requirements of a quite highly specific nature. 

The release of the NCNZ was surrounded by a series of mmisterial 
speeches in which particular aspects of the proposals have been stressed. 
The Minister noted the importance of the way in which the proposals 
integrate ideas on curriculum, teacher development and assessment. It is 
worth observing that the organization of current central structures does lit- 
tle to encourage such integration. The Ministry is concerned with develop- 
ing policy, iiuluding letting contracts for syllabus development. A separate 
agency, the New "/.ealand Qualifications Authority (N/QA) controls 
assessment. Colleges of education and indi\idual schools are mainly re- 
sponsible for teacher development, the exception being national training 
for new syllabuses. National training in the past, lunvever. has been lim- 
ited to \ery small numbers of teachers. The costs of substanti\e training 
on a truly national basis for the whole of a new curriculum would lie well 
beyond current budget appropriations. 

Two other areas of comment in ministerial speeches relate to the dis- 
cussion which folhuvs. Hirst, there is a strong theme running thr(uigh sev- 
eral speeches relating to education for economic productivity, along with 
an attack on the former Labor C.overnment for what the Minister claims 
was an almost total concentration on social goals. This came out most 
strongly in his speech to the 1 W1 annual conference of the National Party: 

For six long years our education system was under attack Iroin 
three successive Labor education ministers who shackled educa- 
tion to their left wing social agenda Lhe future of our young 

people, indeed of all New Zealanders. is in jeopardy because ol 
the stupidity of the social agenda pedalled by Labor. (Smith. I'Wla. 
pp. 4-6) 
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In other parts of the same speech the Minister quotes with apparent ap- 
proval from a magazine article which attacked teaching relating to the 
1 reaty of Waitangi and gender issues while everywhere else children were 
learning to use computers. The message, then, appears to be clear: New 
Zealand children need to stop wasting time learning about social issues; 
they need to stay at school longer; and learn more in subjects that are truly 
of importance to the national economy. As pointed out elsewhere, how- 
ever, substantial (and increasing) numbers of senior students have opted for 
'more important' subjects in recent years — and under a Labor government 
(Peddie. 1991a). 

Second, a late 1991 Press Association Report quoted the Minister as 
having some second thoughts about the place of technology. While it will 
be compulsory to the end of fourth form and available as a School Cer- 
tificate subject, it appeared that he no longer intended it to be taken in the 
fifth form. Of equal significance was the statement that technology was 
likely to be introduced as a subject in 1995 at the earliest (.Vtw Zcahmd 
Herald, K) September. 1991, Section 1. p. 5). In the final version (New 
Zealand Ministry of Education. 1993). the section on the essential learning 
area of technology makes it clear that it is no longer regarded as a separate 
subject at all (p. 3). 

it is assumed here that the ministerial speeches are important as a way 
of interpreting the Clovernment's views of NCNZ. This is so because of 
the Government's stated intention to make key decisions about curric- 
ulum. I'aking both the NCNZ and those speeches into consideration, the 
general shift towards an economically driven national curriculum is plain, 
no matter what details still need to be clarified as the final version awaits 
gazetting. 



Language, Secondary Schools and the National 
Curriculum 

As a way of focusing on the issue of language in secondary schools and 
the NCNZ. an overview of New Zealand's linguistic situation may be use- 
ful. The vast majority of the population (over H.S per cent) are of European 
origin, and an even higher percentage are tluent Knglish speakers. Maori 
are, hov. ever, the indigenous people of New Zealand. I'liey speak a single 
language with some dialectal differences. After many years of virtual sup- 
pression, te reo Maori (Maori language), is undergoing a major revival, 
but estimates on how many Maori speak it fluently are not readily available. 

in 1991. New Zeala.id moved to develop a national languages policy, 
along the lines of the c:onimonwealth Policy in Australia (l.o Uianco, 
19H7; Dawkins, 1991). As noted earlier, a discussion document was released 
in June, 1992, with submissions to he received by October 1. 1992. No 
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clear policy document (or decision) had been released by government by 
mid- 1994 (cf. Peddie. 1993). 

The 1991 estimate of the Maori population (including those who de- 
clare themselves to be Maori by descent), is approximately 12.5 per cent 
ot the total New Zealand population. More significantly, the latest avail- 
able figures show that Maori constituted approximately 20 per cent of the 
primary and secondary school population. Pacific Island Polynesian peoples 
make. up a further 3 per cent, with Samoans the largest group (about 2 per 
cent). Recent arrivals of ethnic Chinese have taken that group to about 1 .5 
per cent of the population. 

Other sizeable minorities who do not have English as their original 
first language include Dutch, Indians (including ethnic Indians from l-iji) 
and peoples from what was Yugoslavia. The majority of people in these 
groups have been in New Zealand for more than a generation, and no 
group constitutes more than about 1 per cent of the population. 

Language and culture are inextricably intertwined for Maori. The 
same is true for most of the Pacific Islands peoples who live in New- 
Zealand. Nevertheless, in 1994, bilingual education of some form in te rco 
Maori was of}bred in about 250 primary and secondary schools representing 
about 10 per cent of the total. Te reo Maori was offered as a language 
subject in about 70 per cent of secondary schools. Only about 10 per cent 
of all students studied te rea Maori in secondary schools, and half of these 
students were in their first year. 

An interesting and important recent development is the kura kaupapa 
Maori, schools where all teaching is conducted in Maori, and where cul- 
ture and language are totally integrated in the daily life of the school. In 
1991, when the N/.CZ appeared, there were eleven officially recognized 
schools, all at priin.iry level. These schools have developed partly as a 
result of the success of the very widespread kohanga reo, or pre-school 
Maori 'language nests'. The kolianga rco began in 1982, and spread rap- 
idly as a result of local Maori initiatives. There were over 800 kohanga in 
1994, catering for more than lO.OOO Maori pre-schoolers. This in turn has 
put pressure on local primary schools to develop more bilingual programs. 

A handful of second.iry school students studied Pacific Islands lan- 
guages, even though c|uite large lumibers of such students are currently at 
school, particularly m Auckl.md and Wellington. The most widely taught 
foreign languages are I reiu h (11 per c ent of secondary students), Japanese 
(9 per cent), Cierinan (4 per cent) and I .itin (! per cent). Russian, Spanish, 
Mandarin and Indonesian were also offered in a few schools. One positive 
sign, however, is that iiKreasing numbers of languages are offered in ter- 
tiary institutions. 

As evidenced in se\eral places in this chapter, and in the one follow- 
ing, language is clearly an issue of importance in curriculum discussions. 
To summarize so far: 
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• several commentators believe New Zealanders should be learning 
more trade-related laiij;iiages; 

• Knglish but not Maori is compulsory according to the NCNZ 
(but sec below); 

• no other language is compulsory at any level in the NCNZ; 

• the language attacked by name tends to be French; 

• language learning in schools generally is a relatively unpopular 
area; and 

• the learning of te reo Maori receives some public support from 
government, but sometimes comment is almost absent in other 
published reviews. 

It is clear that language seen as important in curriculum discourse, but 
the degree of importance for languages other than English (including te 
reo Maori), might be gauged by the fact that technology was proposed as 
a compulsory subject while languages remain in the area of 'opportunity'. 

Interestingly enough, the Minister twice in 1991 made statements 
about language which appear to contradict what is stated in the NCNZ. 
Prior to its release he strongly implied that a second language would be 
compulsory. In his speech to the May 1991 curriculum conference he 
stated; 'Another new learning direction required by the proposed national 
curriculum is for students to learn a second language other ihan English' 
(Smith. 1991a). 

Perhaps more significantly, as it followed the document's release, in 
two speeches to school principals the Minister signalled that Maori can 
replace Hnglish as one of the compulsory 'subjects' to form 5 (Smith. 
1991b and 1991c). Such a statement was not made or even suggested in 
similar speeches to different audiences, nor is there any hint of this in the 
NCNZ. In fact, the NCNZ makes it quite plain that English will be com- 
pulsory, and that this is government policy. The final document (New 
Zealand Ministry of Education. 1993). preserves a certain amount of 
ambiguity by stating that Maori or English is compulsory in form 5. but 
immediately going on to say that a high standard of English is essential 
(pp. 9-10). 

Notwithstanding these uncertainties, there has definitely been an 
ideological shift from the Wuiotml Curriculum Statement (New Zealand 
Department of luUication, 19SH). to the NCNZ. 'I his is especially true 
with regard to culture as an area of focus. Not only has the learning area 
'culture and heritage' disappeared as a separate entity, but statements about 
culture are more muted, and the strong emphasis on equity has been 
sharply reduced. This is not surprising, given the Minister's 1991 state- 
ments on Labor's social agenda. These statements echo the earlier attack 
in the Porter Project (Crocombe. Enright. Porter el ol., 1991). Similarly. 
Maori are not mentioned in the Minister's foreword, nor does the word 
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'culture' appear. Instead, the Foreword signals that the NCNZ will help 
young New Zealanders to: 

acquire the essential knowledge, understanding, and skills which 
will enable them to compete in the modern international economy. 
This is essential if New Zealand is to achieve the standards which, 
as a small trading nation, it needs in order to prosper alongside 
other nations in the international market place. 

There is recognition ot'culture and cultural difference in the NC.'N/. 
Principle 5 notes the need to provide entry points to the curriculum for 
those from different cultural and geographical backgrounds, implying, how- 
ever, a deficit model of cultural difference. Principle 6 asserts that The 
National Curriculum will ensure that the experiences, values, cultural 
traditions, histories and languages of all New Zealanders are recognised' 
and that 'The unique place of Maori, and of their language and culture, 
will be acknowledged' (NZC'Z, iWi, pp. 6-7). These statements should, 
however, be compared with that in the Sational (jtrriculum Statvtueiit, 
which has a nuich stronger emphasis on the importance of Maori in par- 
ticular and culture in general. These include injunctions to acknowledge 
the 1S4() Treaty of Waitangi, to foster multi-cultural respect, lo promote 
equity, to help students to understand and be confident in their own cul- 
ture ... the list goes on (19SS, pp. 7-10). 

Statements on language do not at first sight differ greatly between the 
1988 and the 1991 documents. Both make it clear that English is essen- 
tial; both argue that all Maori should have the opportunity to learn their 
own language; both support the notion of all students having the chance 
to learn another language. There are one or two subtle differences. The 
Sational Curriculum Statement suggested that all students should have some 
knowledge of Maori 'as an important, natural part of school life' (New 
Zealand l)epartnient of Education, 198S, p. 10). It also includes, as noted 
earlier, culture and heritage as one of its eight 'aspects of learning'. The 
NCNZ notes that all students will 'have the opportunity to develop the 
ability and confidence to communicate competently in Maori' (p. 11). 
There is no separate learning area covering culture and heritage in either 
version. 

Of the 19SS and 1991 approaches to te reo Maori, it is possible to see 
the latter statement as expressing a rather more vague though desirable 
language goal, but the former an immediately important and more prac- 
ticable aim. The 19SS document specifies the learning of other languages 
as a road to understanding and linguistic awareness. The NCNZ does men- 
tion similar goals in its general elaboration on why language is important, 
noting that language is 'a vital medium for transmitting culture' (p. 11). 
When commenting specifically on the role of other languages, however, 
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it siniDly mentions 'opportunities for students to achieve proficiency in 
community and foreign languages, including those used by our Pacific 
and Asian neighbours and trading partners' (ibid). 

Like its predecessors, the NCNZ shies away from more specific state- 
ments abt)ut which languages should be taught or learned and where. 
While statements about the languages to be learned make some sense, it 
does luM recogni/i- the issues which — it is to be hoped — a national 
languages polic y will address, but which are also curriculum issues. These 
mciiide a clearer statement about the role and impcirtance of te reo Maori 
ill New /ealaiid, particularly as the Maori population continues to rise. 
Holli in terms of its effect on Maori school achievement and retention 
rates, and with a growing number of job opportunities where the lan- 
guage ciifi be used in employment, the significance of te reo M..ori needs 
to be much more clearly articulated. It must be recognized, however, that 
this is a matter of ct)nsiderable debate and political sensitivity. It has been 
suggested elsewhere that if Maori voters were not mainly confined to the 
four traditionally Labor-held seats, then moves on te reo Maori might be 
nuich faster and nu)rc decisive (Peddie. 1989). 

It can be argued that, although the NCNZ recognizes the unique 
place of Maori as tangata whenua (People of the Land), in New Zealand, 
it separates curriculum ideas relating to te reo Maori and Maori culture. 
This separation began with the 1988 Satioual Curriculum Statement, where, 
despite the fact that it included culture and heritage, this learning aspect 
was separated from language. Neither, however, is te reo Maori treated as 
a language of commercial value or even significance in daily use. Taken 
together, it can be argued that te reo Maori — for both non-Maori and 
Maori alike — is seen as a matter of heritage rather than as a language of 
contemporary importance and value. In the light of the Minister's 
'l-oreword' and his speeches since the release of the NCNZ. it must be 
added that heritage learning does not seem to have a high priority. 

Second, there has been little attempt to reconcile the current lack of 
language learning — and of qualified language teachers — with the state- 
ments of intent in the NCNZ, and other ministerial documents since, or 
the urgings of industrialists and others. A number of secondary schools, 
most but not all quite small, do not ofTer any languages other than English 
at present. Several of the languages of important or emerging trading part- 
ners, such as Korean, Arabic, Italian and Thai, are not yet offered in any 
secondary school, although a pilot scheme in Korean may begin in 1995. 
Mandarin. Russian. Spanish and Indonesian together in 1994 attracted a 
total of about 0.5 per cent of all secondary students. The pieparation of 
well-qualified and effective languages teachers takes ir.any years, and New 
Zealand has not looked seriously at re-equipping teachers already in the 
system with new languages (Peddie. 1991c). 

Third, there is no attention given in the NC^NZ as to how languages 
might fit in to what students might actually be studying in the fifth form. 
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the last year of compulsory subjects in the NC;NZ. In terms of what the 
draft specifies, students would presumably be taking linniish. science, niath- 
eniatics and technology. As the .mjority of students have traditionally 
taken only five subjects for School c:ertificate. this would leave only one 
slot to cover a vast range of subjects. It is clear that many o these subjects 
would be seen by parents as conunercially and economically nuw desir- 
able than a foreign language (e.g.. economic studies, typing, accountancy. 

horticulture). , , 

Here there were changes in the final document (New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Hducation, IWl). In tiie September IWl press report cited earlier, 
the Minister suggested that it might be desirable for all students to take six 
subjects f(.r school CertifiGi-te. Coupled with the withdrawal ot techno- 
l(,gy as a separate compulsory subject in the fifth form, this could he seen 
as opening up student options more widely. Yet students are still deti.u ely 
expected to C(ner all seven learning areas, and the opportunities tor lan- 
guage study remain potentially restricted. 

This brief analysis of the NCNZ and of ministerial speeches svh.ch 
followed its release suggests that language is currently perceived l^Oj^^'ly 
instrumental terms. What does not seem to be recognized in the NCNZ 
or indeed in other curriculum documents noted earlier is that achr.-ving 
proficiency in a second language to the point where trade and ^^^^^J^- 
cialist forms of communication are seriously contemplated does not happen 
over the few years of a typical secondary school language program. Such 
proficiency req.vire.. a large amount of time, considerable effort (if as here 
learning takes place in a country where language is not readily available), 
and a Serious study of the culture. Indeed, without a profound under- 
standing of the culture, linguistic knowledge would be relatively useless 
for trade or other applied purposes. Yet the NCNZ seems to in.p y ha 
language is principally a tool to be acquired, with the implication tl a this 
tool could be used productively to win economic benefits through trade 
with other countries. 



New Zealand in Comparative Perspective 

T he New Zealand appriuch taken to curriculum in general, and to language 
and culture in particular, is not unique. Other English-speaking countries 
have tended to reflect developments something like that outlined in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. It is true that languages are compulsory in sem.e ot 
these countries or in individual states. It must not be thcnight. however, 
that simply because a language other than Knglish is compulsory toe some 
part of schooling that the situation is radically ditTerent from that outliiu-d 

in New Zealand. , ■ i ; 

If the purposes of the compulsion are social, cultural a>ut econnini. , 
then we might expect: provision for well-trained teachers; geiieio.is lime 
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allowances with small classes; the incorporation of substantial cultural 
material into the program; and well-planned strategies to encourage students 
mto advanced and specialized courses. A glance at contemporary practices 
suggests this is rarely the case. 

New Zealand does face a complex and perhaps unusual language situ- 
ation at present. It is an English-speaking country containing another large 
hnguistic community who are the indigenous people, from an ethnic group 
different from the majority, and whose language is not spoken else- 
vvhere in the world. At the same time, it is a small trading nation and 
there are definitely too few speakers and fluent interpreters for some key 
languages. How many speakers might actually be required for trade pur- 
poses IS a separate issue and one beyond the scope of this chapter. 

The way language is treated in recent curriculum statements in New 
Zealand does not handle well this dual issue of internal cultural imperat- 
ive, and the need for international languages of trade. The NCNZ itself 
is ambivalent on this issue. What needs to be taken into account, moreover, 
is the political context in wiiich the document has been promulgated. The 
ministerial speeches are arguably a more accurate reflection of where the 
true curriculum goals may lie. because of the international trends towards 
more direct political control over education signalled earlier in this chapter. 
In that more political context, the purposes for which languages are to be 
learned appear to be skill-based, economically oriented, and — somewhat 
absurdly — "culture-free". 



Notes 



I his (.h.iptcr is li.isc(l on a revised and updated version of Peddle (Wnh). 
! he .iiitluir wishes to acknowledge the ready provision by the Minister of 
I dueation of this and other speeches referred to in this chapter. 
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Chapter 9 



Shifting Negotiations: A Case Study 
of Lower Secondary School English 
Syllabuses in Western Australia 



Mamie O'Neill 



In this chapter, the focus of discussion will be the ways in which the 
concept of curriculum negotiation has varied in different syllabus develop- 
ments within the subject area of English, and the consequent effects on 
definition of the subject area, the role of the teacher, and the degree of op- 
portunity for the teacher to make decisions about the operational syllabus. 

I'he concept of 'negotiation' in curriculum discourse has been a fluid 
one. One conceptualization has located the negotiation process with the 
various power groups in educational settings interested in the design and 
development of the curriculum package (MacDonald and Walker. 1976). 
A different version, arguing for 'empowerment" of teachers and students 
in the teaching-learning interaction has located negotiation in the indi- 
vidual classroom (Boomer Ed. 19H2). A more recent phenomenon has 
been negotiation at system level, including power groups that might not 
traditionally h;-.vc been involved in development of school curricula. This 
discussion considers the effects of negotiations at the design and develop- 
ment (ideational) levels, and the impact that those negotiations have on the 
opportunities for teachers to negotiate the operational curriculum (i.e.. the 
curriculum as 'housed"). 

The rhetoric of 'negotiation' in curriculum development and imple- 
mentation has previously been presumed to be of a consensual kind, in 
which the product (syllabus docurnents or curriculum packages, for ex- 
ample) is purveyed as an agreed-upon statement. Here, it is argued that 
the process is chara'-terized less by consensus than by contestation, and 
that the resulting syllabus statements, far from being agreed upon, are 
actually documents manifesting deep ideological divisions produced by a 
series of trade-offs and coinproinises between competing positions and 
interest groups. 

Mac-Donald and Walker (l'>7,'/) conceived of negotiation as being loc- 
ated between the project team of developers and the world of academia 
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(product idealization) on the one hand and the world of professional prac- 
tice (product implementation) on the other. They posit a gap between 
the two worlds and between the two images of the curriculum, which it 
is the role of the project developers to bridge (see MacDonald and Walker, 
!97f), p. 45). MacDonald and Walker argue that the expectations of the 
two parties are discrepant, (see table 9.1) 

Table 9 t Contrasting expectations of curriculum (adapted from MacDonald and Walker, 
1976 pp 47-91 



Acadamict' Expectations Practitionara' Expectations 



1 A 'non-divisive' view of the curriculum 
needs of the pupil 

2 A high estimate of the ability of the low- 
achieving pupil 

3 A fully articulated theory of pedagogy its 
content area 

4 A new curriculum that embodies the 
latest conception of the subject held by 
university scholars 



In polarizing the areas of conflict in this fashion, MacDonald and Walker 
imply that there is unity of views within the two opposing camps. In the 
case of the academics, for instance, it suggests that there is a unified position 
on the latest conception of the subject, and that academics vvho support 
residual or competing constructions of the subject either do not exist or 
did not participate. Similarly, it seems that teachers as a group have a 
professional identity, which would be reinforced or supported by a par- 
ticular syllabus construction, but not by others. In this chapter, the view 
is taken that among academics there are conpeting constructions of dis- 
ciplined knowledge and that this will lead to conflicting positions being 
taken in the development of a syllabus or curriculum package. As well, 
teachers will have differing views of the subject based on the parent dis- 
cipline and on the appropriate pedagogy, the latter dependent upon factors 
such as when and where they acquired their degree, and equally when and 
where they undertook their teacher education studies, and any subsequent 
professional development activities. 

It can be argued that the ideological orientations taken to the subject 
area construct both teachers and the syllabus docmnents. I )iffereiit orienta- 
tions allow different opportunities and degrees of negotiation in both the 
developinent and implementation phases. Therefore in this chapter some 
space is devoted to a consideration of different orientations to linglish, 
and the ways in which teachers read syllabus statements, before examining 
specific instances of syllabus change in lower secondary school Knglish in 
Western Australia. 



1 Offeririg solutions tailored to the less- 
able adolescent 

2 Based on a 'realistic' view of the 
achieving limitations of the pupil 

3 Respecting their autonomy with reg; rd in 
to classroom practice 

4 Offering reinforcemen' to their 
professional identity 
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Orientations to English 

Different orientations to English have different ideological bases, con- 
structing competing views of what is to be learned, how it is to be learned 
and what the roles of teacher and learner in the pedagogical arena might 
be. Currently there seem to be four competing orientations to English as 
a subject area (figure 9.1). 

Each of these orientations implies a different degree of possible nego- 
tiation, at the stages of syllabus development and implementation. Ball, 
Kenny and Gardiner (1990) provide an interesting analysis of the rela- 
tionships between established power (Authority) and the people (Authen- 
ticity) and the interests of the individual (Self) and the group (Not Self), 
'l liese competing interests are represented in figure 9.2. 

in this model, the horizontal axis represents the interests of the indi- 
vidual, as opposed to the collective interests of the group. At the extreme 
left of the continuum, the interests of the individual are given priority (i.e., 
self), with little emphasis on responsibilities to the group; conversely, at 
the far right, the interests of the group are paramount (i.e.. not-self). The 
individual is regarded primarily as a group member whose private needs 
and interests are subordinated to tho.se of the group. The vertical axis 
represents the polarity between the authorities (identified by Ball. Kenny 
and Gardiner as the state, the management or the leadership) and the 
people. 

in this model, social decisions tai<en from the top-down are charac- 
terized as abstract, prescriptive, positivist, objective and reified, in con- 
tr.ist to bottom-up decisions which are presented as immediate, negotiable, 
interpretive, subjective and authentic (Ball, Kenny and Gardiner, 1990, 
pp, lh-11). I'lius in the bottom left quadrant, for example, the focus of 
.iiteiition is on life experience, interests and development of the indi- 
'ilu-risliing private souls' (Barnes and Barnes, 1983), rather than 
nil liu- mntrilnitiDn of the individual to the collective welfare of the group, 
pmmotmg sji.ired interests. In the bottom left quadrant, altliough a focus 
(it .itlriition IS still at the level of "authenticity" of life experience, it is in 
iIk- (Diitext of group memheiship and participation, promoting critical 
sod.il cominent.iry in the interests of the group, opposed if necessary lo 
(111 interests of the state and its various institutions, in each of these lower 
t|ii,i(lr.iiits, content and competencies are lil<ely to be less tightly prescribed 
111 liu- syllabus, leaving opportunity for negotiation between class teacher 
,iiul syllalnis, and between class teacher and students. In contrast, ori- 
(■nt.itiniis located in the top two quadrants are lil<ely to be characterized 
|)> tighter prescription in syllabus statements mandated by authorities ex- 
lem.il ti) the school. Although the locus of authority is the state, negotia- 
lion of content and competencies might take place between the state and 
employer bodies or tertiary education institutions, where the interests arc 
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Figure 9 1 Attributing characteristic key values and roles to different orientations to English 



English at Skills: Functional Englith 

Key values- Knowledge about language, 
standard forms and genres, production of 
useful citizens 

Role of teacher Inculcation of knowledge 
about language; demonstration of 
standard forms and uses, correction of 
student products 
Role of learner Assimilation of 
knowledge about language, application 
and practice of standard forms and uses, 
analysis and criticism of models 
Key figures M Scnven 


Cultural Haritago: English as tha graat 
tradition 

Key values: Conservation and 
transmission of the canon of great works 
of literature; production of keepers of the 
cultural flame; perpetuation of universal 
human themes and values. 
Role of teacher : Transmission of 

knowlpfinp and vAliip*? of the niltiiral 

tradition; induction of students into the 
language of literary criticism. 
Role of learner: Assimilation of 
information about the literary tradition and 
great works; interpretation and 
reproduction of the 'right response'; 
assimilation of literary critical discourse; 
development of moral and aesthetic 
sensibility. 

Key figures: F. R. Leavis; E. D. Hirsch, A. 
S. Bloom, 


Progransiva Engiish (elsewhere known 
as Growth IVIodel English, Whole 
Language, New Literacy or Personal 
Growth) 

Key values Respect for the individual 
qualities of the learner; child-centred, 
experiential, exploration of language in 
use for production of personal meanings 
and growth in language competence; 
production of self-actualizing individuals 
Role of teacher Facilitation of 
language-rich experiences and contexts, 
collaboration and negotiation with the 
loarnor. provision of appropriate resources 
and information as the learner needs 
them 

Role of learner Participation and 
engagement in learning experiences; 
articulation of personal response, 
cooperation and collaboration in learning 
experiences; respect for responses and 
products of other learners 
Key figures J Britton, D Barnes, H 
Rosen, J tVloffott, G Boomer, J. 
Willinsky 


Radical English: Cultural Criticism 

Key values: Recognition of cultural 
construction of texts and readings, and 
the values and interests privileged in 
each; promotion of equity and power for 
minorities; production of critical citizens. 
Role of teacher: Foreground ways in 
which texts are constructed; make 
accessible/visible cultural assumptions 
and stereotypes; make vailable alternative 
readings; promote construction of critical 
readings 

Role of learner - Analysis of construction 
of texts; production of alternative 
readings; identification of attitudes and 
values privileged by particular readings, 
production of alternative texts 
Key figures. T Eagleton; C Belsey, S 
Bdii; A. Kenny and D. Gardiner; W Green. 



in prc-requisitcs for entry to further study or employment, ratlier than 
development of the individual or local level community interests. In either 
case, the possibilities for the class teacher to negotiate at the development 
or implementation levels will be minimal. 

Each of the orientations also produces a different orientation to text, 
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Figure 9 2: English and forms of literacy (adapted from Ball, Kenny and Gardiner, W90, 
pp 75-6) 



AUTHORITY 
THE STATE' 
'NOT SELF' 



DIRECTIVE AND 
PRESCRIPTIVE 



i 

ENGLISH AS SKILLS 
'Communications' 
'Life-skills' 


i 

ENGLISH AS THE GREAT 
LITERARY TRADITION 
'Standards and sensibilities' 


SELF 
INDIVIDUAL 






NOT-SELF 
COLLECTIVITY 






PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
'individuality' 
'Creativity' 
'Self-expression' 

1 


ENGLISH AS CRITICAL LITERACY 
'Assertive, class conscious, political 
in content' 



NEGOTIATION AND 
PARTICIPATION 



AUTHENTICITV 
•THE PEOPLE' 
SELF' 



and the locus of authority in production of meaning (see tables 9.2 and 
9.3). In these tables, the residual orientation leaves the least aniount of 
space for negotiation. The values informing the orientation privilege "good" 
literature, defined by aesthetics or cultural values and is. in pedagogical 
terms, located in a training mode — aesthetic sensibilities, literary skills 
and moral instruction, and values formation. 

The sorts of textual questions produced from this model imply pro- 
duction of right responses, and universal human attitudes and values. 
Authority for the production of meaning is shared by the author and the 
text, rather than negotiated by readers. 

The orientation described as dominant in tables 9.2 and 9.3 shares 
authority for meaning between reader and text, in that reading is seen as 
a transaction between reader and text, in which what the reader brings to 
the text is at least as important as what is on the page, Individuals can 
be expected to produce different readings of texts based on different life 
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Table 9 2 Toxtikil ideolopios lO'Nuill. W9rb. p 2PU 



Rtildud 

Thoio 'S <i nKit'inincj in ttid 
text put tlKHO by Itio 
author, wliiuli roddiiis i .111 
bo trained to uncovor 

(Good! tiixts (iro 
universal, unidod diid 
consistent 



Texts are tho uniqui! 
creat'ons of inspired 
authors 



Interaction with tho text 
places the reader in direct 
communication with the 
mind of the writer 



Literature is a means of 
moral instruction and 
values formation 



(Good) literature develops 
the aesthetic sensibilities of 
the sensitive reader 

Focusing on 

characterization is a natural 
way to read a text 



Dominant 

I itpmturo (nflocts life 



Roadors bung tlieir 
piiisoiidl oxporionces to 
texts ,ind make their own 
mojnings 

Difforont loadings of the 
same texts are due to 
differences in personal 
interpretation 

Interaction with the text 
provides a 'lived through' 
experience for the reader 



Reflection on the 
experience of text and life 
allows the individual reader 
to verify or modify their 
construction of«elf and 
scjial reality 

Literature offers examples 
of possible ways of being 



Characters can be treated 
as if they were real people 
with mental interiors and 
motivations, with whom it 
IS possible to empathize 



Emtrgtnt 

Texts are sites for 
construction of plural, often 
conflicting and contradictory 
meanings. 

Texts promote interested 
versions of reality. 



Texts and readings are 
always partial — in both* 
senses of the word. 



Texts activate or generate 
readings from a range of 
readings differentially 
available to different groups 
of readers. 

Analysis of the ways in 
which particular groups are 
represented in texts offers 
the possibility of 
challenging cultural value 
positions 

Texts, are in a sense, 
always already read and 
already written 

Empathic reading through 
character is a learned 
practice 



experiences, attitudes .md values. Hie tenet that literature reflects life and 
is on the same continuum, however, offers the opportunity for construc- 
tion and modification of self, social realities and attitudes and values by the 
consistent requirement to read self in relation to text, as the kinds of ques- 
tions in table 'J..^ indicate. As has been argued elsewhere (O'Neill, 1990; 
Patterson, I9K9) readings produced in this orientation are not infuiite in 
their variety, and pedagogical practices operate to modify divergent read- 
ings towards the norm. 

The emergent orientation suggests that meanings arc not fixed, but 
negotiable between competing interests and positions. As in personal re- 
sponse (dominant) reading practices, readers are required to locate them- 
selves within a particular reading or position, but laii apply available 
discourses or positions to the text to produce alternative readings, or to 
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Table 9.3 Different orientations - different questions (O'Neill. 1992b. p 222) 



Ratidual 



What IS the theme of this 
story? 

What IS the writer's 
intention? 

How does the wnler help 
us experience the 
pleasures and pitfalls of 
mountain climbing? 

How does the writer 
develop the child's feeling 
of fear' 

To what extent do the 
characters reveal 
themselves by what they 
say? 

Identify the attitudes of the 
mam characters towards 
the police 

What IS the tone of the 
poem? 

What fundamental 
questions about human 
existence are raised in this 
play' 

Why has the writer chosen 
to write in this way' 



Dominant 

What do you think this 
story IS about' 

What kind of person is the 
sports teacher? 

What do you think will 
happen to the charactor 
when he returns home? 



Have you ever oxpenonced 
being afraid' 



Why do you think the 
characters acted m this 
way' 



In what ways do people 
behave like this in real life? 



How do you think the story 
should have ended? 

In what ways is this story 
still relevant today? 



In this situation, how 
would you have benaved? 



Emargant 



What are the possible 
readings of this text? 

How does the text position 
the reader ' 

Which characters are 
assigned marginal roles in 
the text? 



What existing readings of 
charactor are activated by 
this text' 

How are cultural issues of 
race, gender, class or 
religion produced in this 
text? 

Which attitudes and values 
are endorsed or challenged 
by this text? 

Are any alternative endings 
for this story plausible? 

How would these 
alternatives have shifted or 
closed off possible readings 
of this text' 



iiitcrrcig.ite the text and its cdnstructiim. In cither i)f the latter urientatinns, 
texts are less 'likely to be prescribed, leaving a teaeiier freer tn iiegntiate 
text selections appropriate to the needs and interests of the students. 

Although these orientations to Hnglish h.ive been eharaiteri/ed to 
highlight their differences, syllabuses are sometimes hyiirids of different 
orientations, (e.g., the Tripod Curriculum: language, literature and enm- 
position.) In such a case, the contributing orientations might be classified 
as residual, dominant and emergent, according to the degree and history 
of their influence on the syllabus. In Australia, at present, the cultiual 
heritage model described in figure 'J.i migiit be regarded as residual, 
progressive English as dominant, and radical Knglish (cultural criticism) 
as emergent. The functional linglisli model is more problematic; ten or 
so years ago, it might have been regarded as a residual model, but recent 
demands for its inclusion (Scriven, i'JH4; C.ottliebseii, IWO; Mayer. I'WD) 
suggest that it has become a re-emergent model. 
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Different orientations to text produce different reading practices and 
promote different kinds of questions (see table 9.3: Different orientations — 
different questioni). Therefore a syllabus constructed in a particular ideo- 
logical framework should construct particular teaching practices for the 
teacher and, logically, produce in students particular reading practices and 
kinds of knowledge about texts. By extension, it also defines for teachers 
the kinds of outcomes that might be assessed, and for examiners the kinds 
of questions it is permissible to ask in examining the syllabus (see O'Neill, 
19923, for a fuller discussion of this). 



Reading the Syllabus 

t raditional positions on implementation of syllabus statements locate au- 
thority for production of meaning f rom a syllabus statement with the text: 
that is, the published syllabus and any other documentation that can be 
seen as part of the official syllabus statement. The implicit assumption is 
that teachers should produce a right reading of the syllabus to operationalize 
it appropriately in their classrooms. It is questionable that this is the case. 

Given that a syllabus statement is a text from which readers must 
construct meanings on which to plan actions, teachers must interpret syl- 
labus statements on the basis of their pre-constructed conceptualizations of 
English, and their pedagogical theory of what it means to teach and learn 
in English. That is, they privilege the parts of the syllabus which approx- 
imate most closely their current position, they put on hold, or marginalize 
what is incongruent or in conflict with their theoretical position and try 
to construct a course and legitimate their practice from that. Jenkins and 
Shipman (1976, p. 63) describe this as a 'filleting' process in which teachers 
extract the bits of the document that they recognize as consonant with 
the ways in which they construct practice, and reject or ignore those parts 
which have a poor degree of fit with their constructs. In addition, in the 
interests of reducing the amount of trauma for themselves, teachers are 
likely to read to support their existing pedagogical practices to minimize 
the sense of being temporarily de-skilled, and to reduce the risks in tiieir 
own classrooms (Apple, 19S2; MacDonald and Walker, 1976). In change 
theory terms, this process leads to drastic mutation rather than straightfor- 
ward adoption of the syllabus. 

A number of Australian studies indicate that competing orientations 
to English construct the ways in which teachers approach both the sylla- 
bus and their students. Studies by Martin (Education Department of 
Western Australia, 19H()) and Piper (19H3) indicate that even where syl- 
l.ibus developnient is strongly centralized, teachers have different orienta- 
tions to English which are evident in their differing classroom practices. 
Where the syllabus in less strongly framed externally, teachers have greater 
freedom to vary their practices according to their own orientations and the 
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perceived needs of their students (Mcdway. 19S(); Hariics and Harncs, 
1984). 

A small number of studies has addressed the ways in which teachers 
using the same syllabus take different orientations to texts, reading prac- 
tices and production of meaning. Mares' (iyS6) study, 'Doing I'.nglish: An 
ethnography' involved fourteen teachers, of whom four were teaching 
Year 12 matriculation English classes. In her study Mares identified three 
teaching practices and discourses which she classified as didactic, interpret- 
ive and interrogative. Mares claimed that the different modes of teaching 
adopted by each of the teachers results in the students' acquisition of dif- 
ferent cultural knowledge and different reading practices (Mares, 19S6. 
pp. 102-3). 

Cullen (1991) examined the process of syllabus change and imple- 
mentation in the Western Australian Tertiary 1-ntrance lixaniination ( TEE) 
syllabus for English Literature from the perspective of the ways in which 
teachers interpreted and implemented a revised syllabus, Cullen concluded 
that the syllabus structure finally approved for examination was a deeply 
divided document. It retained a generic structure and a Leavisite Cultural 
heritage-New Critical orientation for three sections (poetry, novel and 
drama) and introduced a culturally critical or post-modernist orientation 
for the new section of the syllabus, 'Issues in Context'. The examination 
further weighted New Critical approaches by including a Textual Analysis 
option. Because academics on the syllabus committee felt that teachers 
might need some assistance in implementing the new section of the syl- 
labus (see Maclionald and Walker. 1976). it was decided to provide sup- 
port materials for each Issue. Different tertiary institutions in Western 
Australia took responsibility for different Issues. 

Cullen's case-study data showed that teachers selected 'issues us con- 
text' for which the 'support material' was prepared by academics from 
those universities in which the teachers had done their first degrees. (This 
information was not provided in the 'support materials',) The only case- 
study teacher who did not do this was attempting to base his teaching on 
the 'support materials' (produced by Murdoch acadeir.ics) and was pro- 
ducing mixed practices in his classroom. 

A further Western Australian example is reported in Hughes' 1992 
study. In this research, Hughes studied two teachers of Year 12 I'EE. 
English, working in the same department and using the same program 
developed from the 'I'EE English syllabus statement. Hughes' research 
demonstrated that the two teachers were located in different orientations 
to English, which in turn produced different classroom practices, based on 
privileging different aspects of the syllabus statement. Although there were 
common elements in their practices, the two teachers asked students to 
address different kinds of questions in relation to the texts studied. The 
logical outcome of such differential preparation is that the two groups of 
students would have been differentially prepared to answer the same 
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examination questions, raising questions at one level at least, about the 
validity, reliability and equity of the teaching and examination practices. 

These studies provide evidence that negotiation of the syllabus also 
occurs in transactions between teachers and the syllabus documents, as 
teachers produce readings on which they base their operational syllabus. 
A syllabus statement located in the progressive English orientation is likely 
to j^ive more scope for teachers to negotiate with the document than is a 
syllabus located in either skills or cultural heritage orientations. 

A Retrospective Account of Curriculum Development 
and Implementation in Secondary School English 

Curriculum design, development and implementation in Western Aus- 
tralia has been very centralized with authority located in the Education 
Department of Western Australia (re-nanied the Ministry of Education 
iyH7-lW3). Impetus for change tended to come from Education Depart- 
ment sponsored reports (e.g., Dettnian 1%5; Fetch 1969; Martin. 1980; 
McCIaw. 1984; Beazley. 1984; see also Angus. Chapter 1 in this volume). 
Prior to 1969. examination of student attainment on exit from school 
either at the end of three years of secondary schooling, or a further two 
years of senior secondary schooling was through external examinations 
administered by the Public Examinations Board (PEB). controlled by the 
University of Western Australia, the only university of the time. The 
Dettman Report (1965) recommended dis-establishment of the PEB and 
the external examination at the end of lower secondary school (Year 10. 
i.e.. the third year of secondary school), and the establishment of a statut- 
ory Board of Secondary Education (HSH). which was to serve the interests 
of both government and non-government schools. 

Assessment of student achievement in the first three years of second- 
ary school was to be school based, moderated by board-administered tests 
and two-yearly moderation visits by the BSH moderator in each core sub- 
ject area. The syllabuses for lower secondary school were developed by 
teams of curriculum writers, overseen by the subject superintendent(s) of 
education. At senior secondary level, the functions of the PHB were taken 
over by joint syllabus committees for each Tertiary Admissions Examina- 
tion (TAF. later Tertiary Entrance Examination or THE) subject, under the 
auspices of the BSE (later, the Secondary Education Authority, or SEA). 
The procedures for syllabus development approximated MacDonald and 
Walker's (1976) model of negotiation. 

Lower sccmdary sclnyol 

At the lower secondary school level, syllabus change in English since 1969 
has been the result of system-wide structural change, rather than revision 
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within the subject area of English. The recommendations of the Dettman 
Report (1965) offered the opportunity for syllabus design in English to 
move from a structure located predominantly in the upper right quadrant 
of figure 9.2, to a syllabus design located in the lower left quadrant. In- 
fluenced by outcomes of the Dartmouth conference (IMW)) and by contact 
— formal and informal — of superintendents of Knglish and tl^e London 
School (academics located in English Education at the I,ond..)n Institute 
of Education), the lower secondary school English syllabus statement was 
informed by the ideas of language and learning, language experience, per- 
sonal response to literature and the notion of a continuum between litera- 
ture and life. 

A typical example of the syllabus statements of the time is I'irst Vtiir 
i%'/i's7) (Education Dept of WA. 1974). consisting of two pages of general 
and specific aims and objectives and IW) pages t)f theoretical and practical 
advice to heads of departments and class teachers on how to develop an 
English course or program. The two general aims proposed by the Eng- 
lish Curriculum Committee (membership unacknowledged) were: 

1 To give the student, through literature and discussion, an en- 
riched and deeper understanding of his (sic) own experience, pro- 
mote his effective participation in the world in which he lives and 
his enjoyment of it. and develop his sensitivity and imagination. 

2 To develop the student's powers of communication, his (sic) abil- 
ity to observe, think, listen, read, speak and write. 

In pursuing these aims, it was argued that the teacher of English would 
make a special contribution to even broader aims of a complete educa- 
titHial program, to develop in the student: 

• a thoughtful attitude on questions ofpersoii.il behaviour and social 
responsibility; 

• understanding and tolerance of others; 

• critical attitudes towards changes and a readiness to accept and 
control the process of change; 

• skills of self-education. 

(Education Department of Western Australia. 1974. p. 3) 

Teachers were offered some general advice on translating these aims into 
specific classroom practices. The basic assumption was that language was 
the nicdiiim of operation in the English classroom, and that the total 
English program should be seen in the following ways: 

• The use of language in the spheres of observing, thinking, listen- 
ing, reading, speaking and writing. 

• The quality of language use by each student will be affected by the 
nature and quality, relevance and interest, of language experience 
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offered by the teacher in terms of the source material and activities 
which he {sic) plans and presents. 

• The students' use of language and powers of communication will 
be best stimulated, encouraged and improved by activities which 
get him {sic) listening, talking, reading, writing, acting out, dis- 
covering, drawing . . . 

• In choosing source materia! and planning his {sic) program, the 
teacher must realize that his students will differ in their ability to 
listen, to express themselves orally, to read, to write and so on. It 
is his responsibility to cater, as best he can. for these differences. 

• The aim for each student should be to achieve, in each task he {sic) 
attempts, the best of which he is capable. 

(Education Department of Western Australia, 1974. p. 3) 

The position taken here embeds English as an activity, in the progressive 
orientation of personal growth to be achieved by tailoring the operational 
curriculum to the needs and interest of the individual child. Within this 
broad general framework. English teachers were to decide on specific 
objectives suited to the abilities and needs of individual students in each 
class. However, some starting points were ofifered: 

Observation 

• To make the best of his (sic) inherent ability to examine and re- 
spond to all things which make up his total environment. 

• To sharpen and develop his {sic) skills of observation so that he 
observes with increasing sensitivity and enjoyment. 

Listening 

• To listen with comprehension. 

• To listen in order to share ideas and hear new ones. 

Oral fluency 

• To achieve a level of oral fluency which enjbles him {sic) to speak 
in a natural and satisfying way with his friends, teachers and family. 

• I'o speak effectively for a specific purpose and to a specific audi- 
ence. 

• To sl(.ire his {sic) ideas and express his needs with confidence and 
sincerity. 

Reading ability 

• To read independently and with understanding. 

• To read for pleasure. 
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• To improve his {sic) reading ability so that realistic gains expressed 
in terms of reading age compared with chronological age may be 
detected. 

• To read material appropriate to his (sic) maturity and changing 
interests. 

Written communication 

• To achieve a level of written communication which enables him 
(sic) to express his thoughts, needs and opinions. 

• To improve his (sic) ability to write clearly and relevantly for spe- 
cific social and vocational purposes. 

• To express his (sic) imagination and creativity in written form. 

Thinking 

a) Critical Awareness 

• To encourage and develop the student's critical response to what 
he hears, sees and reads. 

• To broaden his critical awareness of attitudes, experiences, inter- 
ests and needs relating to human values which differ from his own. 

h) Makinj^ effective judgments 

• Yo develop the student's ability to reason and make effective judg- 
ments on the basis of his reasoning. 

Personal standards 

• To reach a level of interest and achievement in his (sic) work which 
expresses itself in self-respect — in a desire to present his work in 
a manner that is meaningful and attractive to others so that they 
may appreciate and share his own interest. 

With the exception of reading at chronological age, all objectives are o xn 
ended; any notion of gain or improvement is described in terms of ir.. di- 
vidual attainment. All are constructed as processes, with no markers to 
indicate what might constitute growth or improvement, or what might 
be appropriate gains at any particular stage in the three years of lower 
secondary schooling. Further, on the basis of these aims, objectives and 
principles, teachers were to design courses to meet the individual needs 
and interests of the students in their classes. No resources were prescribed. 
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or e\ en rccom mended, although the last sixty pages of Firsl Yeai L ■'('lish 
(Education Dept of WA, 1974) consisted of reviews of resource maten-ils. 

In other subject areas, courses were differentiated and students were 
streamed according to student ability: in English, students were streamed 
according to achievement on the BSE placement tests, but it was an ex- 
pectation (not fulfilled) that there would be considerable mobility between 
streams. Because responsibility for course, deselopment in English was 
located in the school, there was no such thing as a generally accepted or 
recognized course at adxanced, intermediate or basic levels, although a 
"Basic Les el Guide' wa?. produced to offer teachers some support in plan- 
ning programs and acti\ities suitable for students at this level. .Student 
assessment was based on the ability of teachers to agree upon and grade 
\\ ork at each lex el. Teachers were thus expected to design their own 
courses, negotiating with students or not as they saw t;."., and to negotiate 
student assessments with their peers. In Boomer's (1982) terms, they were 
'enipoxxered' hv the syllabus statement. 

i he decision to implement a syllabus structure of this kind was 
top-down. Although the Achie\ement Certificate structure was trialled 
in t\\cl\e pilot schools for one year before all go\ernment schools were 
required to implement it, most teachers (including new graduates) were 
l.irgeh unintornied about the principles and possible practices of the new 
1 iiglish. Fre-ser\ife teacher educatic;n for secondary English teachers 
t\picalK comprised a degree in English Literature trom the Unixersity 
of Western Australia (UWA) and an end-on l^iploma in Education or 
leathers' Certificate from the then Secondary Teachers' ^lollege (STC). 
A literature degree tr'^m UWA at the^'me was located predominantly in 
I eaxisite or New Critical practices which were nm congruent with pro- 
gressixe English. In 1969, STC was not well equipped whh s\llabus 
guidelines tor Achie-.ement Certificate E.nglish: consequently, ne\\ gradu- 
ates were little bett.°r intormed about the new syllabus or appropriate 
pedagogical practices ihan the more experienced teachers in the st' uils. 

Assessment became -t key issue: 

\X'hen the external fublij examination (Junior certificate), was 
abolished (end of 1971 tor Go\emment schools), there was not 
sufTicient confidence, either in the cc nimunity or among teachers 
themselves, to do without some external measure ot comparability . 
Consequently in the years of the Achievement C^ertificate, 

much emphasis was placed on comparability te:.ting and placing 
students in "correct" lc\els (adxanced, intermediate or basic). Much 
of the emphasis in in-ser\ice work was placed on establishing 
comparable standards of written work, methods of assessment, 
and how to distinguish the w ork of a student w orkinc, at ad\ anced 
le\el trom that of one working at intermediate or basic lex el. 
(Education Department of W.A., 19S0. p. 29) 
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In spite of the eiiiplidsis on accountability for the end product, there was 
an expectation that the classroom processes in English w ere characterized 
by ongoinj; negotiation: 

A \ie\v of the Hnghsh classroom 'as a place where students meet 
to share experience of some importance' (Dixon. 1%7) is a signific- 
ant change, and is itself part of a changing conception of learning whidt 
gives a differeni imaning to teaching. It represents a mo\ e away from 
the ages old transmission model with the teacher as the fount of 
all knowledge and power towards a model based on negotialinns 
between teachers and students. 

... a model based on negotiations implies talking together to ar- 
n\e at something agreed. James Britten uses the phrase "shaping 
at the point of utterance" to connect the formulations we make in 
\\ ords with the moment-by-moment interpreti\ e process by which 
we make sense of what is happening." Intentions and understandings 
come together in the various acts of speech. Talk in such a learn- 
ing environment is the prime mover of work in English, (op cit, 
p." 54) 

This description might lead to the conclusion that negotiations were lim- 
ited to discussions of the various kinds of texts, and life experiences that 
found their ways into the new English classroom, but the Martin Report 
was explicit in the expectation that learners would assume a larger role in 
construction of the operational curriculum: 

Michael Uaihday describes language using as the process of mean- 
ing gathering, (Hallida\, 1^75) or making sense of one's experi- 
ence in which what we bring is as much a part of learning as what 
we take, it is this \iew of the learner sharing in the responsibility 
for his ( >/( ) iiw 11 learning w hich is changing the conception of teach- 
ing. Ihis shared responsibility includes taking work on, carrying 
It through, and to an increasing extent in English, a chc^ice of con- 
tent — books, topics, assignments. The whole business of teach- 
ing .nid le arning in English is becoming more of a collaboration 
betw een partners in a joint enterprise. Some of the partners arc of 
course, ^enlor partners, but partners neserlheless. . . . (Education 
Department of WA.. IWO, p. S5) 

These expectaluMis were taken up to some extent. Kinsella and Reid 
(Boomer. 1*JS2) detailed negotiated units of wurk done in English classes, 
and Cook, in the same \olume, outlines an approach to negotiated pnv 
gramming practices. Of these, only Kinsella's A-as an account by an English 
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teacher of negotiating with a class she taught on a regular basis. Reid, an 
advisory teacher located in Head OtTicc. was team-teaching with an Eng- 
lish teacher in a metropolitan school. The topic she selected, and the con- 
tent and processes negotiated with the students could have as easily taken 
place in a social studies program. Kinsella negotiated individual contracts 
with the thirty-four Year 9 (i.e.. second year high school) students for 
whom she was responsible. As both parties were inexperienced in the 
approach, there was an element of chaos, and Kinsella felt an immense 
strain (Boomer. 19H2. p. 65). but a survey at the end of the contract 
indicated that the students felt that they had learned a great deal, and 
strongly requested a second chance. Negotiation of the second contract 
established possible topics, and maximum requirements and conditions of 
work. Kinsella reported that for both herself and her students, the second 
contract was a more positive experience. 

Reading Backchai. the newsletter for secondary school English teach- 
ers (Education Department of Western Australia. 1973-83) suggested that 
there were innovative'and negotiated teaching and learning experiences 
taking place during the late 197()s and early 1980s, but that they were not 
the norm. Other evidence (Louden. 1982: Reid, 1982; Green and Reid. 
1986; O'Neill. 1984 and 1987) indicated that rather than the progressive 
model of English developing strength throughout the 1980s there was a 
sense of impending crisis (Green. 1991, pp. 349-50), 'Empowerment" 
through a syllabus statement is not likely to be realizable in practice if 
teachers lack the necessary skills, and are constrained by institutional 
structures and workkuds inimicable to negotiated teaching syllabuses. 

I'hc crisis referred to above was, accc>rding to Cireen (1991). in part 
constructed as a literacy and standards debate conducted through reports 
ami scniin.irs in the public newspapers and non-print media, and through 
go\ eminent reports. (Jreen detailed the ways in which this public debate 
u,is orchestrated to shape negotiations over the English syllabus in re- 
struminng she lower scho<il English curriculum, and attempts to re-shape 
tlie senior school syllabus statements. A Professc of Education at the 
Uni\ersit\ of Western Australia had been a key member of the Beazley 
C oiiiiiiittee. Jiid subsequentK . took a major role on Ministry committees 
jnd working parties cm literacy and curriculum, and literacy and English. 
Although an academic, he was not located in English or English educa- 
tion, but came from a background of philosophy and evaiuatior> and 
argued strongly for a functional approach to English, listing skills similar 
to those specified in the College Entrance Examination Board (Scriven. 
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Labi)r Government was elected in 1983 \vit!'iOut an Education policy. In- 
stead, an enquiry into Education in Western Australia was promised, headed 
by a prominent ex-federal Labor politician, Kim Beazley. The corr.mit- 
tee of enquiry consulted widely with community, business and employer 
groups, whose concerns were allegedly reflected in the prominence given 
in the Beazley Report to levels of literacy and numeracy. 

In enacting the Beazley Report, some elements were negotiable, while 
(Uhers were not. For example, the Ministry of Education accepted the 
recommendation that the new curriculum structure should be discrete 40 
hour units of equal value and significance arranged in strands, rather than 
the Achievement Certificate structure of core and optional units. The units 
were to be standardized by their instructional objecti\es and content, and 
student achievement was to be measured by both continuous assessment 
and end-point grade related descriptors. Although tertiary institution 
departments of education were asked for comment on the proposed struc- 
ture, criticisms A cre ignored rather than used to modify the structure. 
Other matters, such as ways in which the commitment to improving liter- 
acy standards were to be incorporated into the curriculum were negotiated. 
Working parties or consultati\e committees were established on literacy 
and curriculum, literacy and English, and assessment (if literacy. 

Dexelopnicnt of the units in each curriculum area was regarded by 
the Ministry as a matter of re-packaging existing curriculum material. 
ratluT than de\e)opmg new units, and therefore not requiring ain nego- 
tiation. I he rede\ ekipiiient process was not a straight forw .ird one. in 
social studies, the central curriculum team had just ct nipleted an eight- 
\ear projea de\ eloping a spiralling K-IO curriculum that the\ were re- 
quired to cut inro discrett in hour fragments. In Englisli. there w as iiotlniig 
to cut up; the general aims and objecti\es of Achievement Certificate Ing- 
lish were intended to apply over the three years i^f lower secondarv 
^cho(.1liIlg. and course O.'velopnient was located in the schools. Conse- 
quently. English curriculum writers were required to de\e!op 4ii hour 
units across six ^tages. incorpoirating the literacy requirements. i)e\elop- 
nient of the units was in-house and took place under severe time con- 
straints, is the Cio\ernnient had made public coniiiutiiients to have the 
new unit structure in place in \*■)H<^ (and belire the next election). 

The structure adopted pro\ided fcir twent\-six units organi.'ed in six 
sMges. The first stage was designated focus level for Year S (first year li)gh 
school! students who were identified as low -level conipetence in I nglish 
at e'-.it fn-; primary Nchoi<l. Stages 2 to 6 were supposed to represent 
ascending degrees of difficult) . although all units in tiie same stage were 
to be of approxiniatelv equal difTicuit> . Each stage had two general units, 
nvirinallv taken bv most Ntudenls. and a \arying number of spetial interest 
units, which might or might not be offered bv schools. Stage 3 lud an 
additional two focus units intended for studen's who had performed badh 
in general units at stages 2 or 3. Students were nonnallv expected to 
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progress from stage 2 towards stage 6 during the three years ot lower 
secondary schooling, depending on how many English units they under- 
took and passed. 

A forum in which negotiation might have taken place was the Unit 
Curriculum Review Committee. This committee was set up under the 
auspices of the SEA. with representatives from the tertiary sector. Cath- 
olic and independent schools, and various community representatives. The 
function of this committee was ostensibly to review all units proposed for 
implementation against the frames of reference established by the Minis- 
try of Education. Units proposed by schools were re\ iewed in this way 
and consultation provided to assist in re-writing to meet the requirements 
w here necessary. Units proposed by the Ministry were also reviewed using 
the same criteria, but it was apparent quire early in the process that those 
units which had been centrally developed would not be modified. In the 
case of English, detailed criticisms (within the frames of reference estab- 
lished by the Ministry) were made of the package by both the Catholic 
Education Officer, and the University of Western Australia representative 
(see Minutes of the Unit Cairriculum Review Committee). The Ministry 
representdti\e responsible for handling the English package at this stage 
took the position thai: 

• what was proposed was better than what was currently a\ailable 
to slIiooIs: 

• .ill of the material had already been printed, and was on pallets 
rc.uh tor distribution: 

• if the committee declined to approve the English package. English 
leacluTs would ha\e nothing in place for & to!',,--.'. ing year. 

I liiis. the 1-nglisli package was approved for implementation without 
.m\ requirement f<>r carK ' iew. although units proposed by other agents 
had been gi\en limit^.'d appro\al for one or two years. 

At the implementation phase, negotiation was similarly curtailed. The 
unit curnculum structure as a whole was trialled in a small number ot 
schools, but implemented fi^r all schools in the following year. i.e.. plan- 
ning and timetabling had to be done before trial and e\ aluation was com- 
pete. No modification of the English units was attempted, although it was 
tound that there were difficulties. e\en in this minimalist trial. 

The orientation of English had been changed in this process without 
consultation with the English teachers who were to implement the new 
curriculum. .Mthough the rationale appeared to be reassurineh eclectic 
and inclusi\e in tone. th. agenda h.id shifted from a progressi\e personal 
growth orientation to a skills-based tunctioiial English orientation, de- 
manding, as Cretn (l*JS4i pi^inted out "decisue and significant changes in 
professional and pedagi<gic ideolog\' 'p. 2"i. Ihe shift wa- most marked 
in statements about the literacy requirements: 
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All of the language abilities included under the term 'literacy' are 
contained in this Syllabus. Teachers can be confident that in work- 
ing with the Syllabus process and text objectives they will ha\o 
attended to all literacy objectives. (Curriculum Branch, March 1987, 
p. 3) 

An Green (1991) notes, the final formulation was more circumspect: 

Teachers will recognize many of the aspects of literacy outlined 
here as elements of English programs they have taught as one part 
of the set of objectives for subject English. Teachers can be con- 
fident that in working with the syllabus objectives and the syl- 
labus support material they will be attending appropriately to their 
students" language and literacy development. (Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 1988. p. 14) 

The aims of English appeared to draw eclectically from various models of 
English, leaving space for teachers" current practices and orientations to: 

• learn about and share in the language heritage of our culture: 

• learn and use the language forms and conventions used in school- 
ing and in the world beyond schooling: 

• use language as a medium for learning and for personal growth: 

• understand how structures, patterns and audience expectations in- 
fluence language and meaning. 

Ho\\ e\er. the process objectixes. described as 'referring to students" long- 
term language de\eli>pment which is being fostered b\ their study in Eng- 
lish" were a different matter. All units ann to de\elop students" abilities to: 

• use the con\enti ins of standard English in writing: 

• prepare and participate in a range of niie-to-diie. induidual and 
group oral language actu ities: 

• understand, order and conve\ facts, ideas and opinions in a \ariet\ 
of ci'iiipreliending ami composing acti\ities: 

• understand and respmid to structuie. stvle and tone and \.ir\ lan- 
guage according to audiciue and piirp<isc; 

• understand and use a wide \ocabular\. 

(Ministry oft ^ucation. 19S,S. p. 4, 

(."onipari>on of the priness obiecti\es with the aims of English in tiie unit 
lurrKulum. slinws that cultural heritage and personal growth elements 
V. ere dropped, aiid that functional English skills were promoted Js the 
si'li- coiuern. In iernis of figure 9.2. syllabus orientation had been shilied 
from the lower left quadrant of Progressne Englisli to the upper left 
quadrant of English as Skills. 
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F'Qure 9 3 Showing number of units in which prose fiction text objectives recur 
Taxt Objectives 
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Number of Units 



it w.ij. .1 bj:-.ic premise of unit curriculum that tlie units would be 
standardized so tliat any gi\en unit of English taught in one school would 
prov ide the same educarional experience and the same assessment outcome 
if it were taught in a different school. Standardization was to be achieved 
ill the unit descriptions by detailtd specific objectives and in assessment by 
grade related descriptors for each unit at five levels (A. B, C 1) and H). 
I nglish units did not have specified teaching and learning activities, or 
specified resources for each unit (the resource base already established in 
schools was too diverse, and the new structure was to be implemented 
without further resource outlay from the Ministry). Each unit of English 
was to address fi\e text types — transactional, media, prose fiction, poetry 
and drama — each with a recommended weighting of time to be allocated. 
I ext objectives were set out for each text type in each unit, but these were 
frequently loose descriptions of content areas, and were repeated in differ- 
ent units. In the case of prose fiction, for example, text objectives in 
general units (total of ten) were repeated as shown in figure 9.3. 

What was to be learned about any of these text areas was often not 
prescribed in any more detail than in figure 9.3. although teachers were 
sometimes advised to give 'attention where necessary", or in the case of 
unit 1 152. to choose between the listed items. Prose fiction texts were to 
comprise between 2(M() per cent of the content of each unit. Without 
more detailed objectives than those given above, it is ditTicult to see how 
the units might differ significantly, other than in the p. rticular titles stud- 
ied, or mdeed. how the same unit would remain constant throughout the 
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st.)te if teachers were to select tlieir own titles, and plan their own teach- 
ing and learning activities around the designated content areas. That is. the 
criterion of standardization could not be met from the information offered 
in the unit description. 

Grading of student performance for the unit was to be standards (i.e.. 
criterion) referenced, using grade-related descriptors. For general units, 
these consisted of sets of descriptors for writing, speaking, transactional 
text, media text, prose fiction and drama texts, and poetry text. Reading 
did not have separate descriptors identified for it, although teachers were 
expected to weight writing reading at 60-70 per cent, and speaking listen- 
ing performing viewing at 30-40 per cent of total assessment. The grade- 
related descriptors did not provide yardsticks against which to measure 
student performance, as seen from a typical set shown in table 9.4. 

Descriptors for 1^ and F levels were frequently negative statements 
describing shortcomings in student performance. Other statements were 
relative — 'generally contributes to discussion in appropriate ways' (Table 
9.4. Grade B). or required the teacher to exercise judgment about what 
might be "adequate", accurate', appropriate', "sketchy" performances. ludg- 
ments were also required about whether student writing carried "strong 
impact for the reader" (A), 'some impact for the reader (13). "little intentional 
impact for the reader" (!)). or "negatise in-ipact for the reader' (F). Writers 
performing at C grade in this unit were apparently not required to con- 
sider the reader. 

Some units did not ha\e their own sets of descriptors at all. Because 
units at the same stage were supposed to be of equal ditTiculty. the grade- 
related descriptors for the general units were to apply to all other units in 
that stage. This proved a particular problem in stage ?>. because in this 
stage there were tocus units designated specifically for studenis who had 
tailed at the genera! Ie\ el of stages 2 and 3 and were supposed to be doing 
less ditTicult units. Applying descriptors intended for stage 3 general units 
wtvuld ensure that these students would fail again. Some units (focus level 
1121 and 11.22) had descriptors for iMily three grades — A. I), and F. 
Presumably teachers arrived at grades f"or H and C b\ comparing perform- 
.iiueN of students one to another, rather than to standards which were not 
described. 

What had been promoted ,in a t'ull> described (if not prescribed) syl- 
labus obsiousK could not be operated tn standardize the teaciiing and 
learning experience in Hnglish in the lower secondary school. At least 
thrie aspects — variation in the resource bases; and lack of specificity in 
learning objectives; and grade-related descriptors — ensured that this could 
n>'t happen. What did curtail the freedom of teachers to negotiate the 
operational curriculum was the amount of vvurk to be accomplished within 
ttie specified 40 hours, and the relative weightings of each text type — 
drama and poetry each to have onlv l(i-2S per cent. v. hile transactmnal 
text and pn^se fiction were each at 20-40 per cent, with media at \h-2h 
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per cent. Green (1991) citing Sooby's (1985) analysis of the marking load 
for English teachers in Achievement Certificate English argued that the 
programming and marking load for English teachers would rise in the 
Unit Curriculum structure, further limiting their energies for negotiating 
the syllabus with learners. 



Summary 

Although development of both lower school syllabuses in English was 
top-down, and characterized by minimal negotiation with teachers or acad- 
emics at the developmental stage, it were driven by ditTereiit agendas. 
Achievement Certificate English was located in a progressive English ori- 
entation informed by theories of language development, learning and ped- 
agogy that insisted an space being available to the classroom teacher to 
develop courses or teaching programs appropriate to the needs and inter- 
ests of the learners in their classes. In the late 197()s a groundswell of 
expectations that the learners would have a part in negotiating their pro- 
gram grew. 

A counter movement was a concern that there was little consensus 
within the teaching profession about what English might be at the opera- 
tional le\el. or what might constitute 'growth' in English (O'Neill. 1987; 
Allen. 1980). I he Beazley Report capitalized on this concern, and that 
expressed by parent and community interviewees, to construct a literacy 
"crisis'. I he terms of reference for the Unit Curriculum English syllabus 
working party were intended to produce a detailed. prescripti\ e. non- 
negotiable syllabus for functional English. 

Although the rationale for the syllabus appeared to be eclectic and 
open, the process objecti\es were not. The structure of the units (40 hours) 
was centrally determined by the unit curriculum conunittee within the 
Ministry of Education. The organizing principles and the content ot each 
unit of English were determined by the English working p.irty. but not 
negotiated with the bulk of teachers who w ere required to impiement the 
syllabus. 

Thus, at the lower secondarv .chool le\el. lu-gotiation with teachers 
at the de\elopnient stage has not been a tcature of l-nglish syllabus de\el- 
opnient m Western Australia in the past iwenty-t"i\e years. Howe\er. it 
appeared that while one syllabus statement w as designed to pnnide teachers 
with the opportunity to negotiate at school and classroom level, the second 
was intended to reduce teachers fo the tiiiution of syllabus technicians 
f Apple. l')S2V That this may not have been the c.ise iii practice can be 
referenced to deficiencies in curriculum development and iniplenientation. 
Having recognized the limitations of Unit C urriciiluni. the Ministry of 
Education began working on Student Outcome Statements (SOS) tor each 
subject, .vhich. in the process of devolution of responsibility to the schools 
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were required to be incorporated into school development plans as part of 
the accountability measures. 

Current Status 

As work towards SOSs proceeded within the Western Australian Minis- 
try of Education, negotiations for a national curriculum began at a quite 
different level. Under the Australian Constitution, education remains a 
residual power of the states, but negotiated consensus at the Australian 
Education Council (AEC). the inter-governmental body consisting of Fed- 
eral and state education ministers, was used to arrive at a national approach 
to development of policy for Australian schooling and to bypass the con- 
stitutional and financial constraints of Australian federalism. A series of na- 
tional reports compiled by committees which novably eschewed educators 
set out employment related competencies (Australian Education Council 
Review Committee. Finn, IWl). a set of key competency structures (Mayer 
Committee. 1^92) and a national framework for competency-based voca- 
tional training (Employment and Skills Feirmatiem Council. Carmichael. 
1W2). Signing of the Hobart Declaration in 1987, articulating a com- 
mon set of educational goals w as part of the negotiatie>n at national le\ el. 
to be achieved by dexelopment of n.itional curricula in eight areas of 
study. Each package was to consist of a national framework statement, a 
set of national assessment profiles, and a briefer guide for the community 
at large. 

C'urriculum de\e!opment was ieiuiered out with detailed frames of 
retl-rence. I wo groups, one from the South Australian Education Depart- 
ment, and the other frenn the Australian Capital Territeiry, led by Carth 
Moomer, weirked on development of the English materials, The curric- 
ulinn de\ elopers teiided lo negotiate w ith State ministries as stakeholders, 
pidfe-.sion,il bodies such as Australian Association for the i'eaching of 
I nglisli (A.'\ i E), "critical friends' (academics within the t'leld) and "peak' 
nii;,ini7,itii Ills, rhe consultation process, although reportedly widespread, 
appearou to be b.ised on a tech.nique of dividing the Ci-ntributors. "Critical 
friends' were isolated fremi each other, not knowing who else was being 
n insulted, and recei\ ing no feedback other than the next draft of the state- 
MU lit III proliles. Sometimes, "critical friends' simply dropped off the dis- 
(iilnition list without notice. Perhaps they were too critical? 

leatlu'is were largely excluded from this preKess of consultative 
d>.'\ ilopineiii. lord, the Federal Minister for Schooling claimed on na- 
tion. || ule\isi.in that 2,iH)() teachers had been consulted: if so, this is a 
lem.iik.ibis sni.ill sample across eight different national currKuluiii fr.ime- 
woiks and eight states and territories, 

111; ii.itioii.i! viiiTicuhun package was reietted b\ the Western Aiis- 
II all, III .Mmiste' (or luUication (among others) at the Ai-( conference in 
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August 1993. In the interim, the Ministry continued development of stu- 
dent outcome statements, including 'mapping' of outcome statements 
against existing syllabus documents. In English, the worst match between 
the student outcome statements and existing syllabus documents was at 
the lower secondary school level; that is. Unit Curriculum. The student 
outcome statements and the national profiles are substantially similar, and 
the Ministry (renamed the Education Department of Western Australia) 
adopted the national assessment profiles for evaluation. Since then, con- 
sultation with academics, parent and community groups about the appro- 
priateness of the profiles (referred to as Student Outcome Statements 
in Western Australia) has been widespread. Throughout 1994 and 1995, 
trials are being conducted in twehe schools to determine whether the 
SOSs can be grafted on to the Unit Curriculum structure, and whether 
teachers can assess student performance competently using the SOSs. 
During the trial period. Unit Curriculum is to remain in place for non- 
trial schools. Since 1989. tlie Education Department (then Ministry) has 
developed a series of tests. Monitoring Standards in Education (MSE), tor 
English and mathematics. It is possible that the MSE tests could be used 
to monitor school accountabilits for student attainment, if the trail period^ 
;.uggests that teachers are unable to operate the SOSs to the satisfaction of 
the Education Department. 



Likely Outcomes? 

I he trial sample of schools using SOSs is relati\ely small. The bulk ot 
the teacliing population will not be \ery familiar with the structure and 
operatinn of SOS betore the\ use them in 1996 and onwards. As with 
Unit Curriculum, the syllabus structure will require teachers to chance 
their operational curriculum and their teaching practices w ithout this being 
made explicit, let alone negotiated, if teachers in the trial schools are unable 
to operate the SOSs as assessment instruments, the probability is increased 
that assessment will occur through state-wide testing at Years ?>. 7 and UK 
and the tests, rather than the outcome statements will become the curric- 
ulum tramewcirk. As O'Donohue argues, teachers 

.lie faced vMth great uni erlauities . . . their future role in curric- 
ulum decision making is unclear due to the continuing emergence 
ol uiuertainties .it state le\el. and also because the debate which is 
taking i-iKu e on the possibility of introducing a national curric- 
ulum IS one tliat tlie\ ha\e been excluded trom. (1994. in press) 

Whatexei eNe, abnulonment of SOS is nni a likely outciMne of the l">'M- 
')'! tri.iis. Neither is a ina|or ceiitralK funded curriculum rede\ elopment 
pro|ect because of the resource demands that would entail, and the current 
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position on devolution. In such a situation, teachers are faced witli two 
possible roles in curriculum development and implementation. They ma' 
function as technicians, working backwards from the tests and/or oui- 
comr statements as curriculum frameworks. Alternatively, they may be 
expected to function as curriculum developers, working out a school- 
based curriculum to meet the demands of the outcome statements or test- 
ing procedures. It is unlikely that their future role will be the subject of 
serious negotiation with the Education Department, but will be visited 
upon them sometime after 1995. 



Conclusion 

From this re\ iew of three curriculum "reforms" in Western Australia, one 
would conclude that inclusion of teachers as fuli partners in curriculum 
negotiations at the lower secondary school level is not a practice in West- 
ern Australia. Decisions to restructure curricula ha\ e been taken as part of 
go\ernment policy, or at the uppermost levels of the Education Depart- 
ment or Ministry. Although \arious other parties, including academics 
have be^'n in\oKed at times in the curriculum development process, char- 
acteristically teachers ha\e not. 

I.i the case ot Acliie\ eivient Certificate English, teachers became cur- 
ru iiliim de\ elopers, an.d had the opportunity to negotiate the operational 
s\ll.ilnis uith tlu-ir studt-nts. almost by default. Criticisms of Achie\ ement 
C ertil'uaie I nglish. in particular have been located in the percei\ ed failures 
111 leatluTs in tlieir conceptualization c^f English as a subject area, and their 
t.i]i.uit\ to tic\elop operatf p.al curricula that produced student outcomes 
tiesireii In employers and the community at large. What has been given 
rt'iiiaik.ibK little attfiHion is the extent to which teachers were consulted, 
intnrmed or prepared tor their role as school-based curriculum de\el- 
o]H-rs. or tile evtent to which competing orientations to English might 
piedictahl) lia\e produced conflicting versions of English within the 
schools, aiu' between schools and their communities. 

An amiouiued project of unit curriculum was to remo\e from teachers 
tlieir role as curriculum developers, and locate them as teacher techni- 
cians, responsible for delivering a pre-packaged curriculum, and hold them 
accountable for student achievement. The rationale tor unit curriculum 
(English) contains sufficient ambivalence, and the units themselves sutTi- 
cicnt holes, to raise doubts about this agenda in the case of English, al- 
though as Crecn (1991) has argued cogently and at length, unit curriculum 
undoubtedly entailed a substantial shift to the right, and a curtailment of 
the capacit\ of English teachers to negotiate anything. Work undertaken 
b\ the Western Australian Ministry was seen as a dress rehearsal for na- 
ti« nal curriculum (jeffery. 19,Sfi; (Jreen. 19S9; 'v')"\eill. 1992c). Attempts 
to reach consensus on a national framework highlighted competing 
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orientations with the field of English, and conflicts between \ iews of Eng- 
lish educators and others. The national curriculum package was perceived 
as a move to conservatism which would further constrain the professional 
freedom and judgment of English teachers. A parallel concern was that the 
national profiles could and would be used to further narrow the scope ot 
the curriculum to what could be tested in a national testing program. 

in Western Australia, the current (1994) situation ironically opens a 
real possibility for negotiation of the curriculum at the school le\ el. This 
was mooted by O'Neill (1984 and 1987), but was marginalized as an 
option by the implementation of unit curriculum, which, while it left lit- 
tle opportunity for negotiation by teachers at any stage of de\elopment 
or implementation, failed signally as an accountability or standardization 
measure. One view current among English consultants in the Department 
of Education (personal communication) is that it will be possible to have 
the best of both worlds: accountability imposed by the SOS. as should 
ha\ e been the case with unit curriculum: empowerment of teacher:-, to 
negotiate the operational curriculum as they could in the Achievement 
Certificate. 

if English teachers were (largely) unable to take advantage of their 
'empowerm.ent" in the Achievement Certificate structure, why should they 
be able to do so in the new situation ol devolution, where the workload 
imposed by school-based decision making, administration and account- 
ability appears to ha\ e risen? Key factors in the outcomes of the existing 
situation will be the extent to which: 

• differences in orientations to English are acknowledged ,iiid .u 
cepted; 

• schools and teachers are prtnided with the prutession il dcM'Inp 
ment and resources to equip them tor a major school-h.iscd i ui 
riculum de\elopment tiinction: 

• the central Department of Hducatioii is wiIIhil', l" aiii. |ii m In mis 
assessments of the attainment of required stiRkiit iuhiouks, .is 
opposed to the extent to which the central aiiihonu will scik {>■ 
monitor it by external testing. 

if these factors are not addressed serunisK ,i! the next si.igi'. no siiMiiIu .iiii 
change is likely to occur, cither in the qiialit\ ofeilui.iihin.il niiiioiiic. ni 
in the capacity of English teachers to lugi'ti.iti' .ij^iM i i.iii (uniiiiluiii 
experiences for the students in their classrdonis. 
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Although the movement to national curricula appears to be a significant 
international trend it is neither new nor novel. Indeed in 1987 the then 
Secretary of State for Education, Kenneth Baker, compared the British edu- 
cation system unfavorably with those in Europe, arguing that whereas the 
later had tended to centralize and standardize, Britain had gone for diffu- 
sion and variety. This meant that the school curriculum had been largely 
left to individual schools and teachers. Hrs had to change, he argued, by 
establishing a national curriculum which works through national criteria 
for each subject area of the curriculum. The subsequent 1988 Education 
Act introduced a national curriculum of ten subjects for all maintained 
schools in England and Wales, heralding fundamental shifts in primary 
school practice. In this chapter, we report on primary teachers' initial and 
continuing responses to the implementation of the national curriculum 
gained through national surveys of perceptions and practice. But first, to 
provide the necessary context, we consider practice prior to the enactment 
of the 1988 Act. 



Primary Practice before the 1988 Education Reform Act 

It is not easy to provide a coherent picture of practice before the Act. Sur- 
veys were irregular with limited and unrepresentative samples. Also the 
focus of such surveys obviously reflected the concerns of their time. In 
the 1970s these tended to focus on teaching styles, broadly defined, with 
the aim of ascertaining the extent to which so-called progressive practices 
were being implemented. These gave way in the 1980s to more detailed 
accounts of curriculum content and balance grounded in opportunity-to- 
Icarn and constructivist theories of learning and teaching. One investigation, 
for example, observed, in blocks of a whole week, the time that seventy- 
eight teachers allocated to various curriculum areas and the frequency 
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Table 70 7. Time spent on different cumculum areas 



Hour* p«r WMk 



Average 



Mathematics 
Language 

Environmental Studies 
Aesthetics 
Physical Education 
Social/Moral 
Transition 



4 25 
7 5 
3 25 
25 
2 5 
1 5 
33 



2 7 
4 1? 
0 7 5 
0-4 3 
0-5 
0-3 
2-5 



of Student involvement on curriculum tasks in a national sample of twenty- 
three infant and junior open-plan schools. The research (Bennett etal., 1980) 
reported large variations in the time devoted to the various subjects in the 
schools observed. Table 10. 1 shows the average amount and range of time 
devoted to curriculum areas in junior schools. 

Thus, for example, the average amount of time spent on mathematics 
in the sample was 4.25 hours per week, but varied from 2 hours in some 
classrooms to over 7 hours in others. Similarly, the average time spent on 
language activities (reading, writing, spelling, etc.) was 7.5 hours per week 
but varied from a low of 4 hours to a high of !2 hours. Although the 
allocations were somewhat different in infant schools (e.g.. more time 
devoted to language (particularly reading activities), the time variations 
were as great, and were supported by other studies (CJalton cf ai, 1980). 
These findings indicated that children can experience quite different cur- 
ricula depending on the school they happen to attend. Further, variation 
in curriculum was paralleled by variation in the extent of student involve- 
ment or engagement. On average students were involved in their work 
for about 66 per cent of the time, but this varied markedly from class to 
class. Class averages varied from a low of 50 per cent to a high of 90 per 
cent. More recent studies on how time is spent also indicate the tremendous 
disparities in practice from class to class (Bennett et ai, 1984; Bennett and 
Kell, 1989). 

Diversity was also evident in the structure of experiences of children, 
even in the same content area. In language for example, Bennett et al. (1984) 
concluded: 

There were large differences between classes in terms of what was 
attempted and what was obtained. These differences do not seem 
attributable to differences of catchment area or intake. Rather they 
appear to arise from decisions made by individual class teachers or 
from the design of school schemes, (p. 128) 

Similar differences in provision, but in mathematics, was reported by 
Tizzard et al, (1988) who observed teachers and students in inner-city 
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schools. They found for example that some teachers introduced written 
subtraction in Year 1, whereas other teachers had not yet introduced it in 
Year 3. 

There is evidence that lack of central, or even local, control of cur- 
riculum, together with a tradition of teacher autonomy, resulted in primary 
practice being extremely diverse. In other words teachers determined the 
allocation of curriculum time; the content to fill that time; and the mode 
of instruction, delivering a different curriculum reflecting their own abil- 
ities and expectations. 

This picture of diversity is further muddied by the lack of any national 
testing program, so that there were no clear criteria against which stand- 
ards or levels of attainment could be judged in any valid way. The only 
data available on standards were derived from school inspections of Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate (HMl). These are based on professional judgments, 
and doubts have been expressed concerning heir reliability and validity. 
There was no shortage of such reports idenmying and criticizing teachers' 
shortcomings. Taking the teaching of science as an example, one survey 
of primary schools in England reported that: 

Few primary schools visited in the course of this survey had effect- 
ive programmes for the teaching of science. There was a lack of 
appropriate equipment; insufficient attention was given to ensur- 
ing proper coverage of key scientific notions; the formulating of 
hypotheses, experimenting and recording was often superficial. 
(DES, 1978, p. 58) 

HMI also concluded that tlic most severe obstacle to improving science at 
this level was that many primary teachers, 

. . . lack a working knowledge of elementary science apppropriate 
to children of this age. This results in some teachers being so short 
of confidence in their own abilities that they make no attempt to 
include science in the curriculum, {op cit, p. 62) 

The Department of Education similarly asserted that, 'the greatest obstacle 
to the continued improvement in science in primary schools is that many 
existing teachers lack a working knowledge of elementary science', and 
this has been supported more recently in studies of primary teachers under- 
standings of science concepts (e.g., Kruger and Summers; 1989; Summers, 
Kruger and Palacio, 1993) 

Erom 1978 onwards, the amount of science taught increased, but 
concerns were still expressed. After an inspection of some 300 schools 
HMI (DES, 1989) reported that, despite more science being taught, a 
significant number of schools had 'far to go' to acquire the necessary 
competences to teach to the national curriculum. Weaknesses perceived 
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ill l')7H still persisted and they cited the lack of planning at whole school 
level; uncertain assessment of children's attainment; poor matching and a 
lack of breadth and balance in teachers' work. The survey found many 
teachers tending, 'to emphasize the acquisition of skills at the expense of 
scientific knowledge and understanding'. 

The importance of teachers' subject knowledge has been recognized 
increasingly over the last decade, and studies of teachers' knowledge of 
subjects other than science have presented very similar findings (Bennett 
and Carre, 1993; McDiarniid. 1990; Ball. 1990). As Kennedy (1991) suc- 
cinctly put it — 'teachers cannot teach what they do not know'. 

Against such a background of diverse practice and unequal opportunity 
for children it was perhaps inevitable that the Government would inter- 
vene. In 1983 the Department of Hducation and Science (DES) started to 
talk in terms of an 'entitlement curriculum', defined as a broad framework 
representing a synthesis of the vocational, the technical and the academic; 

It seemed essential that all pupils should be guaranteed a cur- 
riculum of distinctive breadth and depth to which they should be 
entitled, irrespective of the type of school they attended or their 
level of ability or their social circumstances and that failure to 
provide such a curriculum is unacceptable. (DES. 1983, p. 38) 

The schools had been judged and had been found wanting, and in order 
to address these criticisms, and improve standards, the national curriculum 
was introduced. The Hducation Act. the legislation to secure its full imple- 
mentation, became law in July 1988. 

The National Curriculum 

The 1988 Education Act broke the tradition in Britain of localism, whereby 
heads and teachers e,\ercised a high degree of local control over what was 
taught, by defining the main structure of the curriculum (Golby, 1988). 
Three core subjects were identified: English, maths and science, i.e., 
prioritizing 'the basics'; and six 'foundation' subjects; art, design and 
technology, geography, history, music and physical education. Religious 
education was still to be taught as a legal requirement under the 1944 
Education Act. 

The design of the national curriculum was conceived in four 'key 
stages'. Key Stage 1 (5-7 years) and Key Stage 2 (7-11 years) cover the 
primary curriculum. Ten performance levels for each subject are intended 
to cover the full range of progression from 5-16 years of age, and any one 
level represents a particular competence regardless of the age of the child. 
Children who leave primary school at age 1 1 are expected to reach per- 
formance levels from 2 through to 6. The national curriculum defines 
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legally binding 'programmes of study', clear statements of subject matter 
to be taught, to assist teachers in planning and to enable children to meet 
performance levels. Although the content is defined, teachers are free to 
choose teaching methods and texts, to work thematically or to teach topics 
as discrete units. A system of standardized national attainment tasks (SATs) 
assess the curriculum, in association with teacher assessments (TAs). (Carol- 
ine C'.ipps, in her chapter in Volume One of this companion set, deals with 
the issues surrounding these and more recent developments in the politics 
of assessment in the national curriculum context.) 

The situation that primary teachers thus found themselves in was that 
a centralized curriculum, which they had played no part in developing, 
was to be imposed on them, which incorporated an ideology to which 
many did not subscribe, subject knowledge which many did net hold, and 
a ftirmal assessment system in which many did not believe. Such dramatic 
changes and challenges to teachers' existing practices and routines could, 
according to 'concerns theory' (Hall and Loucks. 1977) lead to an under- 
mining of teachers' confidence and feelings of self-efFicacy. It was import- 
ant therefore, both for practitioners and policy makers, to acquire a clear 
understanding of teachers' attitudes towa-t-ds. and their confidence in. ad- 
equately delivering the new curriculum. Consequently two surveys were 
carried out. one in 19H9 and another in 1991. as part of the Leverhulme 
Primary Project at the University of Exeter. 

The Leverhulme Primary Surveys 

The 19X9 national sur\ey achieved data from a representative sample of 
901 primary teachers. It provided information in the following domains; 
teachers' self-percei\ ed competence to teach the content in the ten subjects; 
any constraints that might afTect their ability to teach the national cur- 
riculum; the professional skills they found ditVicult or easy; their attitude 
to teaching approaches; and priorities for their inservice training (Wragg 
ct ai, 19H9). 

A major part of the questionnaire concerned teachers' perceived 
competence to teach the content (set out in the form of learning intentions 
or assessment objectives called 'statements of attainment') of the new 
curriculum. A selection of statements of attainjiient was made from English, 
mathematics and science co\ering the primary age range i.e.. levels 1 to 
f) in the national curriculum jargon. Teachers recorded their perceived 
competence to teach such items as 'understand how living things are looked 
after' (level 2. science); 'explain the water cycle' (level 5, science); 'select 
and use appropriate reference books' (level ?>. English); 'produce clear and 
legible handwriting in both printed and cursive styles' (level 5, English); 
'use addition and subtraction with numbers up to 10' (level 1, mathematics), 
and 'use index notation to express powers of whole numbers' (level 5. 
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mathematics). In all, 13 English, 17 science and 12 mathematics statements 
of attainment were chosen. In addition, statements were constructed for 
information technology, (e.g., 'use a word processor to redraft and revise 
text') and music (e.g., 'learn a new song' and 'imitate and recall simple 
rhythmic patterns.') Participating teachers were asked to use a four point 
scale to indicate their overall expression of perceived self-competence, as 
follows: 

1 I feel I am competent with my existing knowledge and skills. 

2 1 feel competent with a little help from colleagues. 

?) I feel relatively competent but need inservice and help from col- 
leagues. 

4 I feel I am not competent and need substantial inservice support. 

Teachers, irrespective of their age, sex, the age of the children they taught 
or the size of their school, saw themselves as most competent in English 
with mathematics in second place. They felt least competent in science, 
music and design technology. In each of these subjects, their reactions 
to the individual statements of attainment confirmed their anxiety about 
their existing level of competence. In science, for example, for most of the 
statements fewer than half the teachers in the sample felt competent with 
their existing knowledge. In music and information technology, over half 
the teachers perceived a need tor additional help. In music, only a quarter 
felt competent with their existing knowledge and only one in seven in 
technology. 

In general teachers were not opposed to the national curriculum, but 
there were numerous references to the short timescale in which it had been 
introduced. They also expressed fears about shortage of resources and 
anxiety about assessment procedures. The personal strain that many felt, 
especially head teachers, was evident in their responses. For example, one 
said: 

In principle it would appear the national curriculum has a lot to 
otTer. However, with the extra demands of record keeping, pos- 
sibly testing and marking, it makes me wonder if we will have 
time enough to teach. 

A follow-up survey was conducted in IWl, with a sample size of 433 
teachers in 131 schools (Bennett,' Wragg, Carre and Carter, 1W2), The 
characteristics of the schools which responded to the 1991 survey were 
very similar to those in 19S9, indeed 223 of the 433 teachers were common 
to both surveys. This commonality gave confidence in the accuracy of the 
comparisons. A major interest in the 1991 survey was to ascertain whether 
teachers had changed their perceptions of their own subject matter know- 
ledge, and their felt competences to teach the national curriculum in the 
manner and form intended by the designers. 
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Table 10 2: Rank comparison of teachers' feelings of competence (%) m initial (1939) and 
follow-up survey (1991) 

tnittal »urv«v Follow-up survay 

1989 1991 



Rank 


Subject 


% 


Rank 


Subject 


% 


1 


English 


81 


1 


English 


77 


2 


Mathematics 


68 


2 


Mathematics 


62 


3 


History 


54 


3 


Science 


41 


4 


Geography 


48 


4 


Art 


40 


5 


Art 


48 


5 


History 


38 


6 


PE 


47 


6 


PE 


37 


7 


RE 


45 


7 


Geography 


36 


8 


Scer.ca 


34 


8 


RE 


33 


9 


MuS'C 


27 


9 


Music 


23 


10 


Technology 


14 


10 


Technology 


14 



An additional section on inservice support was included. The original 
sur\ey had shown an urgent need for inservice support (Wragg et al., 1989; 
Carre and Carter. 1990). and more data were needed on what was actually 
on olTer. what had been done between 1989 and 1991 and. how useful in- 
service training had been in supporting teachers in the assessment process. 

A new and explicit section was introduced for teachers of 5 to 7 year- 
olds, who. at the time were involved in the first formal assessment pro- 
cess. It included questions on the support received regarding both teacher 
assessment and the national assessment tasks. This w-as in addition to their 
estimates of the usefulness of the support they may have had in order to 
meet the formal assessment requirements of the national curriculum. 

As in the initial survey, the majority of questions asked teachers to 
record, in one of the four categories described earlier, how competent 
they felt with their existing subject knowledge to teach each of the nine 
subjects of the national curriculum as well as religious education. Table 
10.2 shows a comparison of the results of the 1989 and 1991 surveys and 
shows the rank orders of subjects based on the percentage of teachers 
responding to category 1 ('competent with existing knowledge and skills') 
for each subject for the 1991 and 1989 surveys. 

As the table shows, most teachers perceive themselves as fully 
competent in English (77 per cent) and mathematics (62 per cent). 
However, particularly noteworthy is that, whereas science was ranked 
eighth out of 10 in 1989. it was ranked third in 1991. Although the rank 
order changed significantly, however, the proportion of teachers feeling 
competent did not (i.e.. 34 per cent in 1989 and 41 per cent in 1991). What 
had happened is that just prior to the second survey teachers had been 
informed of the content to be taught in the geography and history curri- 
culum. This had caused considerable concern which is reflected in the fall 
in rank order of these sub jects and in the levels of felt competence — a fall 
from 54 per cent to 38 per cent for history and from 48 per cent to 3b per 
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Table 10 3 Comparison of main mservice 


needs given by teachers f^:* 




Initwl Survey (19S9) 


K 


Follow-up Survay (1991) 


% 


Assessment and Testing 


55 


Computer/Database/IT 


43 


Science 


37 


Assessment/Recording 


16 


Information Techno'ogy 


30 


Scence/Maths/Env study 


25 


Design and Tecnnoiogv 


28 


Art/Craft/Technologv 


22 


Humanities 


14 


Music/PE/Drama 


15 


Maths 


10 


RE/History/Humanities 




MuS'C 


7 


Geography Languages 


40 



cent for geography. I'licre was no cliange in the low level of teachers who 
felt coiiipetena' in technology and music in the two-year intervening period. 

laWe Hi.3 ncIn out the teachers* inservice priorities, and shows that 
oiii\ 2'> per cent now see mathematics and science as a priority area for 
iMNcrMce conipared to 4«) per cent citing the arts and humanities. Thus it 
would Ncem that the allocation of resources, both human and material, to 
science teaching, together with the provisions set out in statutory orders, 
could luue lu-en of benefit in enhancing teachers' self-perceptions of their 
competence to teach national curriculum science. 



Assessment 

At the time of the IWl survey, teachers of 7 year-olds were involved 
m the first phase of national testing. Given the potential importance of this 
process in the manageability of the national curriculum, items were included 
in the questionnaire on their perceptions on the quality of inservice pre- 
paration, the effects of the Teacher Assessments (TAs) and the adminis- 
tration of the national Standard Attainment Tasks (SATs) on themselves 
and their children, and on the time to plan, assess and record. 

The quality of inservice support varied considerably although four 
out of every five teachers managed to attend appropriate courses. Of more 
importance was the disruption caused by both TAs and SATs. Both sub- 
stantially 'reduced time for normal class work, affected classroom organ- 
ization and. for nearly W per cent of teachers, generated extra stress. Most 
felt that the experience had done little to enhance their professional com- 
petence even if there had been some gain in providing additional informa- 
tion about their students' levels of attainment. Ironically, whilst the teachers 
were experiencing stress and management overloads the students gener- 
ally enjoyed the experience. However, the data showed clearly that over- 
optimistic estimates of the time required to administer national assessment 
procedures were given to teachers ahead of the event. In reality it took 
between five and six weeks, double that envisaged by the test agency. Not 
surprisingly over two-thirds of teachers wished to see the national SATs 
abolished altogether or substantially reduced in size. 
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Summary 

The general picture to emerge from these two surveys is one of accom- 
modation to meet the requirements of the national curriculum. The initial 
stages of implementation were underpinned by legislative action in order 
to put in place and hold teachers accountable for a curriculum that they 
had no part in designing, as well as new administrative struaures that 
again were centrally imposed, thus tending to preclude any sense of 'own- 
ership". Meeting the requirements of such a large-scale curricular imple- 
mentation on a highly compressed timescale generally produced increased 
workloads accompanied by increased stress, a fmding supported by the sur- 
vey of Campbell et al. (1991). 

With regard to teachers" felt competence in their subjea knowledge, 
the trend in both English and mathematics was downward. It could be 
inferred that teachers who perceived themselves as competent in 1989 
were later able to appraise their capabilities more accurately, with deeper 
understanding of the statements of attainment. In science, a somewhat 
different picture emerged from that in 1989. Then, teachers recorded rel- 
atively low estimates of competence ?cross the majority of the statements 
of attainment and science was ranked 8 out of 10 in perceived competence. 
In 1991. science had moved to third place. Within the subjea. teachers" 
estimates of their comtjetence substantially increased on most statements 
of attainment; such that for 1 1 out of the 17 statements of attainment more 
than 50 per cent of teachers expressed feelings of competence. In partic- 
ular, teachers" self-ratings in those statements concerning science process 
skills showed a significant increase. Delineation of the subject boundaries, 
and the experience gained with being formally required to allocate appro- 
priate time to teaching the subject are all likely to have contributed to this 
improved picture. The nett result is that primary science appears to have 
benefited greatly from the introduction of the national curriculum. 

The obverse appears to be the case in history and geography. For- 
merly teachers enjoyed much latitude in teaching these subjects but the 
introduction of new programmes of study seemed to have exposed many 
teachers to different ways of approaching the subjea matter, and to changes 
in the subject matter to be covered. The need for teacher support here is 
reflected in the high priority that arts and humanities received for inservice 
work — even though a substantial number of primary teachers come from 
these specialist backgrounds. There would thus seem to be a convincing 
case for a heavy investment in time and resources to meet the inservice 
priorities of primary teachers. 

The findings on assessment indicated considerable disruption to school 
and classroom routines. In 1991 such disruptions occurred from January 
to May. representing a substantial part of the school year. These distur- 
bances, together with the associated pressures on time and workload. 
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highliehted the need to reappraise the extent and resourcing of the assess- 
ment exercise in the light of the supposed benefits which may accrue. 

Discussion 

Some commentators have differentiated between ititatJtd policy — as 
represented by the original rationale and underlying ideology; aatul policy 
— represented by the accompanying documents, texts and content; and 
policy in usf — the actual institutional practices. These surveys concentrated 
on the latter aspect of policy in order to gain the perspective of those who 
had to enact a policy which was none of their making. Our purpose here 
IS to attempt to explain teachers' reactions and also to ascertain the impaa 
and implications of the surveys themselves. 

The general processes of planned change, in which an individual's 
predictable and personal response to implementation can. as we indicated 
earlier, be described and explained through 'concerns theory' (Hall and 
Loucks. 1977). Hall and his colleagues identified the initial concerns of 
teachers when implementing innovations, and the development progres- 
sion of these, in an invariant sequence from initial awareness to personal, 
management, consequence and collaborative concerns as implementation 
proceeds. Ultimately, 'refocusing' occurs as teachers gain confidence in 
the innovation in use. This progression has been validated across cultures 
and over time (Carter. 1986; Carter and Hacker, 1988. Carter and Sanders. 
1992). Defining characteristics of the salient features of the Stages of 
Concern, according to Hord a al. (1987). are as follows; 

I) Auwtmsf Individual has little concern about, or involvement 
in. the innovation. 

1 Infonnjiiotul Individual has a general awareness of the innovation. 

2 Personal Individual is uncertain about the demands of the in- 

novation and their adequacy to meet those demands. 

3 A/iinj^oMtMf Individual focuses upon efficiency, organizing. 

managing demands. 

4 Ci'MJC/iuviff Individual focuses upon impact of the innovation 

and on the students. 
!> CoUdborJiion Individual coordinates and collaborates with others 

in using the innovation. 
6 Rc/tHusinji Individuil explores possibility of major changes and 

alternatives. 

Viewed in the light of this framework it is clear that teacher concerns vary 
across different aspects of national curriculum implementation. In terms of 
perceived competence in subject knowledge, the improvements in science. 
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for example, seem to reflect a move jwjv from infornutional and personal 
concerns towards management and consequence oriented concerns. On 
the other hand, their uncertainties in history and geography are indicative 
of high personal concerns, as indeed are their concerns about assessment. 

The concerns expressed by primary teachers through this and other 
similar surveys have successfully allowed pohtical pressure to be brourht 
to bear on the implementation process. Demands for a reduction in cur- 
riculum and assessment overload resulted in the so-called DtjnM^ Rfi'ftn' 
(1W4) which, at the time of writing, had presented proposals for a sub- 
stantial slimming of the content to be taught and for associated assess- 
ment arrangements. These proposals are currently in the consultative 
process. It is also worth recording that the majority of the members of 
the committees charged with this streamlining process have been teachers, 
in total contrast to the committees which designed the original national 
curriculum. 

The issue of teachers* subject knowledge still remains however. An 
increasing number of research studies have shown the importance of subjea 
knowledge in all aspects of teaching (Bennett and Carre. 1993; Bennett et 
al.. IW4). Alexander tf al.. (1992) summrrized these findings as follows: 

leachers must possess the subject knowledge which the statut- 
ory orders require. Without such knowledge planning will be 
restricted in scope, the teaching techniques and organisational 
strategies employed by the teacher will lack purpose and there 
will be little progression in pupils' learning, (p. 3<)) 

Missing trom this conclusion is the crucial role of subject knowledge in 
the assessment of children. However trite it may sound, teachers are ob\i- 
ouslv better able to assess. diagn(ise and understand errors it their own 
knovvledge of a topic is beyond that of the children they teaci 

Implications 

I he evidence concerning teachers" subject knowledge su^igests important 
implications for training at both pre and inservice levels. Current govern- 
ment policv on pre-service training is to insist that a greater proportion 
of a student-teacher's time should be spent in schools. This accords with 
current theories of the "situated' nature of knowledge (Brown. Collins and 
Duguid. 19X9) which suggests that training environm'.iits need to be as 
similar as possible to the environment in which the knowledge and skills 
jre to be used. This, in part, provides a rationale for more training time 
to be classroom based. A further rationale tor school-based training arises 
out of models of teaching as cratt; an important requirement of student 
teachers being to acquire "practical knowledge". The seminal work of Elbaz 
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( I9H1 and 1983) descnbed this practical knowledge in terms of what t^ do. 
routines of how to do it and elements of a teacher's feelings and values. 
These, she argued, organized a teacher's cognitive style and methods of 
presentation. Similarly. Brown and Mclntyre (1992) have described how 
student teachers acqui.'-e the craft knowledge of experienced teachers. 

While such shifts in the context and focus of initial training may lead 
to improvements in some aspects of teaching, others could be seriously 
negleaed. If the current state of teachers' iubjea knowledge is as limited 
as the research implies, then this is likely to have an effea on the efficacy 
of school-based trr-ning. The focus in schools is more likely to be on pro- 
viding tips for teaching based on limited understanding of subject content, 
and is unlikely to develop for student-teachers the necessary pedagogic 
content knowledge. 

The way forward may be to work towards a system whereby higher 
education institutions provide courses in subject knowledge, and work in 
close liaison with schools which would be responsible for their part of 
craft training. However, if subjea knowledge were to be incorporated 
into one year post-graduate courses, for example, which are already believed 
to be too short to provide a reasonable traininf,. which aspects of curriculum 
and pedagogy would be dropped or postponed? 1 he problems are not 
parochial. Kennedy (1991) argues for revising our perceptions: 

... so that we redefine our task not as solving a particular prob- 
lem of teacher knowledge, but rather as managing a particular 
dilemma . . . If we view teacher knowledge as a dilemma that must 
be managed, we do not pretend that there are handy solutions . . . 
(p. 283)' 

Kennedy believes that teachers should develop their knowledge, both 
pedagogic and content, over time to evolve understandings about learners, 
subjea and classrooms. Stemming from this approach training as a con- 
tinuous process is a view supported by Her Majesty's Inspeaorate. Initial 
training is increasingly seen as only a preparation for the early years of 
teaching, a foundation on which subsequent training and development can 
build. However, this notion of continuous teacher learning requires an 
understanding of the requirements of initial training, induction and inservice 
provision, and *a formal obligation laid on those responsible for each to 
deliver their part of the trainmg process' (Alexander ff al.. 1992). 

Inservice teacher education is essential if there is to be an impaa in the 
shorter term. But questions here arise as to the kind of training that will 
Ih- fruitful and worth investing in. Many courses seem to be too ambitious 
in scope and there is a lack of awareness of how difficult it is in a short 
period of time to develop understandings of new concepts. Smith and 
Ncalc (1989) report on the difficulty teachers experienced on an inser\ice 
course developing their understanding of concepts in science, ideas about 
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light. The course was focused, and given time and opportunity to con- 
struct their own knowledge, the teachers were able, at a later date to 
facilitate changes in their classrooms. One important message emanating 
from this research is that subject matter for teaching cannot be taken for 
granted when planning inservice courses; teachers need both conceptual 
understanding and pedagogical knowledge and skills. 

Although it is questionable to separate teachers' knowledge of subjects 
and their beliefs about those subjects, for the distinction is by no means 
clear, there is a growing awareness that teachers' beliefs about subjects and 
about learning shape the way teachers teach. Grossman et al. (1989) and 
Ball (1990) both report that what student-teachers need are opportunities 
to identify their beliefs and acknowledge their influence on how they think 
about teaching, the way content and tasks are chosen and the methods by 
which concepts are represented. This is an area which merits explicit at- 
tention in inservice courses, for the focus on what happens in the class- 
room shifts from the 'approach', to the underlying orientations towards 
knowledge. The shift is significant for primary teachers. Beyond expect- 
ations made upon them as effective deliverers of subjects which in part 
may be totally new to them, for many a deeper concern was the statutory 
endorsement of 'subjects' in primary education. Carre (forthcoming ) raises 
questions about 'what should be taught', for teachers have to resolve di- 
lemmas about their orientations towards knowledge; subject matter that 
does not necessarily fit clearly into separate compartments. Causes for a 
reluctance to view subjects as discrete, as happens in secondary school, 
can be related to an ideology of 'child-centredness', to integrated methods 
of teaching and to the introduction of new subject matter in the national 
curriculum. 

Evidence also suggests that teachers need, continuing help after at- 
tending inservice courses — help which will enable them, for example, to 
validate their knowledge when they come to plan work for children or 
after they have taught material and need debriefing. In Britain this kind of 
ongoing support (e.g., through the use of advisory teuchers servicing a 
number of schools) has been reduced considerably in recent years, despite 
evidence of its value. Ways thus need lo be tbiind of providing valuable 
external professional support of this kind. 

The notion of continuous teacher learning suggests the need for a 
baseline from which to work and towards which to aim. Work has already 
begun on the development of broad-based core teaching competencies 
providing teachers with a competency profile achieved on exit from initial 
training (Dunne and Harvard, 1993). Further research needs to be carried 
out developing such profiles to delineate which aspects might be targeted 
at each phase of training and to infi)rm the design and implementation of 
training courses. 

The issue of subject knowledge needs carefiil consideration within 
competency-based models of training. Ciivcn the national curriculum, is it 
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feasible or desirable to try to train primary teachers tor all 10 subjects? If 
the evidence already discussed with respect to science extends to other 
subjects, then perhaps the j^cneralist model of the primary school teacher 
does need to be examined carefully for tenability within the current cur- 
riculum. The development of individual teachers' subject competencies 
may need to be linked with school development planning and a clearer 
consideration of what inservice is needed for members of staff in relation 
to staff subject expertise as a whole. Differentiated courses for teachers 
with different IcNels of knowledge may be one solution, but this presents 
difficulties over targeting and funding. Teacher educators must address 
the same issues and develop and implement more flexible programs to 
allow, for example, self-diagnosis and evaluation of subject knowledge 
and independent learning units addressing the knowledge required for 
teaching different levels and areas of the curriculum. 

Another approach might be to identify the concepts within the prim- 
ary curriculum that teachers need to understand, i.e., the substantive con- 
tent knowledge required, together with an analysis and specification of 
the level of understanding to be achieved. It would also be necessary to" 
identify appropriate pedagogical content knowledge in relation to the 
particular ideas and concepts to be taught. At primary level, there appears 
to be relatively little research evidence to inform practice. Key questions 
thus arise of how pedagogical content knowledge is to be generated and 
disseminated. 

The implementation of the national curriculum has also led to a con- 
sideration of^ specialist versus non-specialist teaching. Although the advant- 
ages of students being taught by teachers with sound subject knowledge 
may outweigh the disadvantages, the actual implementation of such a 
solution needs examining. Apart from the challenge posed to the prevailing 
culture of primary schools, difficulties in staffing such an approach operate 
at two levels: first, whether or not the profession can attract specialists, 
particularly in the sciences; second, whether the sizes of primary schools 
make it possible to staff them in ways which enable the curriculum to be 
adequately covered. An alternative is to enable teachers with subject 
specialisms to work alongside colleagues. This has the potential for non- 
specialist teachers to have their pedagogic content knowledge extended, 
and be enacted within a school based inservice program. 

Nevertheless, any moves towards more subject-based teaching are 
likely to be long term. In the short term, teachers' insecure knowledge, 
particularly in science, makes likely their continued reliance upon com- 
mercial materials to implement the curriculum. A major concern is that 
teachers use such texts indiscriminately. It is reported, albeit at secondary 
level (Hashweh, 1987), that whereas the more knowledgable teachers were 
confident enough to reorganize science texts to suit their own needs, those 
teachers with less knowledge followed the text more closely and deleted 
sections that they did not understand. They maintained their own errors 
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about the content (as their representations in class showed) even when the 
textbook contradicted them. It is clear that without understanding science 
concepts, teachers are unable to diagnose the accuracy or adequacy of the 
content knowledge presented in textbooks. There is thus a burden on 
publishers to produce textbooks which are not only educationcMy valid, 
but contain the most useful forms of representations of concepts. 

It is not easy to be optimistic in the prevailing climate about the fu- 
ture support teachers and schools will receive for developing the know- 
ledge bases necessary for high quality teaching of the national curriculum. 
A number of suggestions for ways forward have been made above, but 
recent developments may militate against these. So for example, it seems 
likely that in Britain the length of four year teacher training courses will 
be cut to three years, putting even greater strain on student-teachers' 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge bases for teaching. Neither is it 
possible to foresee improvements in the quality of induction, or inservice 
courses. Indeed many schools in Britain appear unable to fund any but the 
shortest inservice courses available, which, by their very length and nature, 
are unlikely to affect practice significantly. Thus the notion of continu- 
ous professional development, although acceptable in theory, is likely to 
be emaciated in practice. 
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